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CONTAINING, 


I. By Way of InThopucTION, | InTEgRvoO$STTION of the 
the Characters of the Latix| Cops; with Remarks on the 
PoxTs and their Worxs, | Deiccts of our beſt Allegoriſts 
The Riſe, Growth, and Fall and Artiſts for Want of ſuch 
of the FOLITE ARTS among] an Idea. | | 
the Romans, The Uſeſul- II. An Inquiry concerning 
neſs of AxTtqQuzs towards; the AcntzMeEnt between the 


© explaining - the  Cr.a5s1cs. |} Works of the Roman Po- 
A true Idea of the Al-] xTs and the REMAIXS of 
LEGOKIES of the 3 the AN TIXN T AR rIS 78, in 
N Aus, and of their Whole order to illuſtrate them mu- 


Scheme of MACHINERY, orl -tually from.one another. 


Yhing a WORK abſolutely neceſſary, not only for 
the aur UND ERSTAN DIN of the CLassics, 
but alſo for forming in Young Minps a TxuUR 
TASTE for the BEAUuT IRS of POETRY, 
$CUL Pil. URE, and nns. 
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R. SPENCE i is the firſt 4 may N 
be ſaid to have joined the ur 
of the anTiques to that of crITICISM ” 
The reſult of this junction was his elabo- 
rate Inquiry concerning the Agreement be- 
tween the works of the RoMan POETS and 
the REMAINS of the antient ARTISTS, in 
order to illuſtrate them from one an- 
other; and to that end he has collected 
no leſs than 3ooo paſſages from the La- 
tin poets and others, relating to the alle- 
gorical beings received as deities among 
the Romans, 
The following ſheets are a complete a- 
bridgement of this excellent treaſure of 
claſſical learning ; the nature of the work 


ps, This connexion, n poken of in general 
both by antients and moderns, has not been han- 
dled, in particular, by any writer, except Mr. 
Addiſon, in his Treatiſe on medals, who made 
but a very ſmall progreſs i . 
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being ſuch, that by omitting the quota- 
tations, (which the young ſtudent may 
eaſily turn to,) and retaining only the re- 
ferences, all the reſt may be reduced to 
a ſmall pocket -· volume. | 
Ass there has never been any thing of 

this kind publiſhed before, the abridger, 
(who then had but lately happened to 
light on Polymetis,) was ſurpriſed that no 
one ſhould have thought of epitomizing 

a work ſo very capable of r it, and of which 
a compendium could not but be extremely 
uſeful for ſchools and academies. For the 


|  Celcriptions and expreſſions in the Roman 


ports having never been fo carefully com- 
pared with "thie noble remains of the old 


repreſentations of rhe figures, attributes, 
dreſs, attitudes, and other appearances of 
the Roman deities“. And how neceſſary 


N The kovres of * Roman: deities and the re- 
preſentations of the moral beings have generally 
ſomething to diſtinguiſh them. Theſe marks are 
called na in Latin, and attributes by our artiſts; 
ſuch as Neptune's trident, the ivy-crown of * 


chus, the laurel one ef Apollo. 80 juſlice is 
Adaiftingaiſhed by her equal balance, Honeſty by 1 
8 0 veſt, Modeſty * a veil, ee: See 


P. *xvi. : 
' towards 


3j 

towards the underſtanding of the claſſics 
an exact knowledge of theſe things is for 

a ſchool- boy, evidently appears from the 
e to them in almoſt every line of 
the Latin poets. Neither had it ever been 
attempted to ſhew the real intent and de- 
ſign of the allegories of the antients, and 
the true nature of their machinery or inter- 
poſition of the Gods; tho' without a right 
notion of theſe, it is impoſſible for che 
young ſtudent (or indeed any body elſe) 
ever to have a true ſenſe of the beauties of 
the polite arts. 


No.] in this Abeichgeenest the appear- 
ances of the Roman deities are accurately 
deſcribed, and the real intent of the alle- 
gories and machinery of the antients is 
clearly ſet forth; and therefore in theſe 
reſpects it is undoubtedly preferable to any 
ſchool-· book of the kind Hitherto: 9 5 

For, 


What an als muſt it t be for the 
youths at ſchool to ſer out with a right no- 
tion of theſe things? how inſtructive to 
have a true idea of that ſimplicity, plain- 
neſs, and propriety of the antient allego- 
ries, by which they! are characterized, and 
„„ to 


PREFACE 

to be acquainted with the true nature of the 
machinery of the antients, that it was built 
upon the umverſal belief in thoſe days that 
man could do nothing of himſelf, but was 
actuated in every thing by the direction of 
ſome god or other, and that, in conſe- 
quence of this ſingle principle, a proper 
deity might be introduced to help on any 

fact in which he was e to be parti- 

cularly concerned. 5, 
When thus taught, the young ſtudent : 
will fee not only our artiſts but our poets, 
for want of a true idea of the antient alle- 


| gories and machinery, groſsly defective in 


their allegorical repreſentations; he will 
ſee them guilty of multiplicity, impropri- 
ety, and obſcurity, and often repreſenting 
| perſons and things with ſomething incon- 
ſiſtent with their nature; he will ſee the great 
Rubens himſelf, ſo famous for allegories, 
painting Horz with her anchor on her 
| ſhoulder, a Lapy with a ſhip on her head; 
JusTiICcE er aſping a bundle of flames, with 0 
her ſcales in the ſame hand © .—He will ſee _ 


| even. the divine Rapnael repreſenting A- 


e the author's remarks on the cieling 3 
V. hitchall and the e gallery in the ap- 
| Pendix. 


ol. 
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pollo, in his famous Parnaſſus, playing 
on a modern fiddle, — He will fec, in 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, (the work of our 
beſt allegoriſt,) many inſtances of his mix- 
ing Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity together; 
of his miſrepreſenting the antient allego— 
| ries, and of his own being too compli— 
cated or over-done, and ſtretched to an 
extravagant degree.—He will {ce Dryden, 
one of our beſt tranſlators, without any au- 
thority, miſrepreſenting, in his tranſlation 
of Virgil, the perſons, attributes, dreſs, and 
actions of the allegorical beings; as Peace 
with wings — Proteus with grey hair — 
Cybele drawn by tygers, inſtead of her 
lions.—He will ſee him fall into the moſt 
vulgar notions of the antient machinery, 
| How his being unacquainted with the real 
: deſign of it, and the Principle on Which it 
125 was founded. 


If then our beſt ane allegoriſts, 4 
tranſlators, are ſo defective in their alle- 
gorical ſubjects, for want of a clear idea of 
the antient allegories and machinery, how 


1 neceſſary is it that our youths at ſchool. 


ſhould be made acquainted, as carly as 
poſſible, with a right notion of theſe 


e ”- things! 


b 
things! by which means a ſolid founda- 
tion would be laid in their young minds 
for underſtanding the claſſics; for acquir- 
ing a true taſte for the beauties of poetry, 
painting, and ſculpture; and for enabling 
them to judge of the excellencies and 
defects of our allegoriſts, tranſlators, and 
artiſts. 

For theſe purpoſes this abridgement is 
offered to all thoſe who are concerned in 
the education of youth : being the firſt 
and only attempt (as hath been obſerved) 
towards giving a true idea of the allego- 
ries and machinery of the antients, and an 

accurate and authentic deſcription of the 

figures, attributes, and other appcarances 
of the allegorical and moral beings received 
as deities among the Romans. 

In the courſe of this Inquiry : an account 
is given of a great number of the moſt no- 
ted pictures, ſtatues, gems, and medals, at 
Rome, Florence, &c. and not a few good 
ſubjects are recommended to our modern 

artiſts and painters from the deſcriptions 
in the old poets. There are alſo occaſiona! 
hints at ſome of the reſemblances between 


_ the religion profeſſed of old at Rome, and 


that Which is practiſed there now, with a 
general 


FM = FA: 0 E, 
general notion of the pagan religion as pro- 
feſſed by the heathen world, and other cu- 
rious particulars, 


As the two former editions were de- 
ſigned for all perſons in general, and as 
this edition is adapted, in particular, for 
the uſe of ſchools, it was thought proper e 
make the following alterations. 


1. Such paſſages in the introduction as 
were deemed not to relate ſo immediately 


to ſchool- ECUCASOO, are - omitted or con- 
trated, 1 


2. The 1 ſelf | is enlarged Sad 1. Y 


Juſtrated with 28 prints, taken from original 
eee „ 


a Several penn ges | from. the ches re- 
: ferred to in the notes are inſerted in the ap- 


pendix, by way of e for che ſchool- ; 
boy to follow. 


4. The judicious remarks on the defies E 


"a our modern arrtiſts, allegoriſts, and 


. tranſlators, are thrown into the appendix, 


as they are fitter to be read after the peru- 


ſal of the Inquiry than before. Theſe re— 


marks are of great uſe towards forming a 
: right Judgement of the alleg: ical repreſen- 7 
| | _ tations 


P:RC-EF:.A © 
tations of our artiſts and poets; and will 
be very ſerviceable to the young ſtudents 
in many reſpects, particularly the remarks 
on Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil, if the 
ſcholar compares the pallages referred to 
with the original, 


„„ oYAAA TM 
2 ix, 1, 18, or received read weaved 


A LIST of the ANTIQUES, and 
where they are placed and explained. 


PI. I. The Frontiſpiece. 
TUPITER, in the Veroſpi-palace at Rome, p. r. 
Pl. II. facing p. 6. 


1. JUPITER CAPITOLINUs, from a medal of 
Vitellius, p. 5, 6. 


2. The WiNnGED Fin, on a ſhield on 
the Antonine and Trajan pillars, p. 7. 


Pl. III. p. 16. 
VXNVUs of Medici. 
IV. p. 23 
5 Mans W a Cornelian at Flo- 
rence, d 2 
2. Mars deſcending on Rhea Sylvia, a medal 
of Antoninus Pius, p. 2% 


Pl. V. p. 26. 
ArorlIo BPLVIIDE RE. 
Pl. VI. p. 37. 
8 Diana 3 from Montfaucon, 
val: x gt. 90. p. 37. 
2. Mercury flying, as in the Vatican manu- 
ſeript, p. 38. 


PI. VII. p. 4 
Faux HeRrCULEs. ” 
Pl. VIII. p. 05 


1. HEADS of Bacchus, on a wee, 2 Cor- 
nelian of Maffei, p. 55. 
2. CasToR and Forrux, * medal in Oite- ; 
livs, p. 60. F 
* PRUDENCE, a medal of Gordianus Afti- 
e Þ: * 8 
4 Jevrice, 
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LIST or rus ANTIQUES. 
4. JusTICE, a medal of Galba, p. 64. 
4 FoRTITUDE, a medal of Adrian, p. 64. 


6. TEMPERANCE, a medal in the Piſani col- 
lection, p. 67. 


Pl. IX. p. 112. 

1. Mcrcury's ſword, or HARPE', a cornelian 
at Florence, p. 38. | 
2. HERculEs and Ax us, in the . of 
Pitti at Florence, p. 50. 

3. JANUS, a medal of Antoninus Pius, in 
Bartoli, p. 112. 

4. A Gop OF WINDS, a relieyo i in the Capito- 
line gallery, p. 119. 


Pl. * p. 132. 
1. Ju xo drawn by peacocks, from a medal, 
p. 122. 


2. E aux, a little braſs ſtatue at F Jorence, 


. 126. 
: K . NePpTUNE, a medal of Adrian, p . 129. ; 
4. Venus Marina, a relieve in the Mattei- 
palace at ney p. 13% 
FI. XI. p 153. 
Arras ſupporting : a globe," in the F, arneſe pa- 
0 lace at Rome, 


Pl. XII. p. 180. 
I. The Gop or SLEEP, or Souxvs, a Natue 
of Maffei's, p. 166. 


pe. * SISYPHUS, TanTALUs, ad Ixlox, a re- 
lievo in the Barbarini palace at Rome, P- 180. 

Pl. XIII. p. av 47, 

-F he Farneſe CELESTIAL GLops, 


POLYMETIS 
ABRETID GED: 


An IN QUIRY. concerning the 
Agreement between the WORKS 
of the Roman PoE Ts, and the 
REMAINS of the ANTIENT 
ARTISTS. 


5 THE . 
INTRODUGTION. 


HE nde deſi ign of the author 
in this Inquiry was, to compare 
the deſcriptions and expreſſions in 


the Roman deities, with the allegorical repre- 
ſentations of the ſame by the painters and ſculp- 
£ tors, in their pictures, ſtatues, medals and gems, 


LS 


the Latin poets any way relating to 


[14] 
in order to illuſtrate them mutually from one 
another, * 


As the author has oak bieafelf to the 
Roman poets only; and as there is a great deal 
of difference in the authority of a poet near the 
ſecond Punic war and one of the Auguſtan age, 
he has prefixed to his Inquiry, in order to ſettle 
the credit which ought to be given to each poet, 
an account of the rife, . growth and decline 
of poetry, painting and ſculpture among the 
Romans, wherein he gives the characters of the 


Latin poets and their works, from Ennius down 
to enn. 


SECT. 1. 


j The Gown _ 8 of PoETRY among 
| 1 the ROMANS. 


r RE : are three ages of the Latin poetry. 
Ihe firſt age may be dated, as it was by the 
Romans themſelves, from the time of 


2 The author took the pains to read over all the Roman poets, 
from the fragments of Livius Andronicus, to the ſatires of Juve- 


nal; and to mark down the moſt ſtriking paſſages relating to the 


allegorical beings received as deities among the Romans. He alſo 


Increaſed his ſtock of quotations from ſeveral ed from 1 


5 Varro down to Macr dobius. Pet 


1. IVIUS. 


E 
LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 


Livivs was the firſt Latin poct of whom there 
are any remains, 


The firſt kind of poetry that met with any 
ſucceſs among the Romans, was that for the 
ſtage. They were very religious, and ſtage-plays 
in thoſe days made no inconſiderable part in their 
public devotions. Livius's firft play (and it was 
the firſt written play that ever appeared at Rome, 
whence Horace perhaps calls him ſeriptor, J. ii. 
ep. i. v. 61.) was ated in the 514th year from 
the building of the city; lo long was it before 
poetry had made any progreſs among the Romans, 
Livius is noted for the firtt, rather than for a 
good poet, and was the only « one for the ſtage till 
Nævius aroſe. 


NAVIUS, ENNIUS. 
_ Navivs, beſides his plays, ventured upon a 
hiſtorical poem on the firſt Carthaginian war, in 
which he is ſaid to have ſerved. 


Exxius followed his ſteps in this as well as in 
the dramatic way, He celebrated the victories of 
Scipio Africanus (Hor. I. iv, od, 8.) and com- 
poſed the annals of Rome in heroic verſe, and 
died at the 12th book in his 67th year. 


Ba £77 Theſe 
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ir 1 
Theſe three were actors as well as poets, and 
ſeem rather to have wrote whatever was wanted 


for the ſtage, than to have conſulted their own 
genius. 


After the ſecond Punic war and the conqueſts 
in Greece, the Roman dramatic poets began to 
act with more judgment. They had the benefit 
of the excellent Greek patterns, and formed 
themſelves on thoſe models. Hor, I. i, ep. 1. 


v. 163. 


PLEAU TUS. CACTTITLIU'S. 
PLAurus was the firſt that conſulted his own 
genius, and confined himſelf to comedy, for 
which he was fitted by nature. Indeed his comedy 
is of a ruder kind, his jeſts are often rough, and 
his wit coarſe; but there is 2 ſtrength and ſpirit 
in him that wike s him read with pleaſure, 


Cxcil1vs followed his example in conſulting 
bis own genius, but improved their comedy fo. 
much beyond him, that Cicero (Brut. c. 74.) 
counts him the beſt perhaps of all their comic 
writers. But this was not for his language, but 
for the dignity of his charecters, or the Meng 
5 of his ſentiments. N 


TERENCE. AFRANIUS. 


TERENCE Gift appeared when Cæcilius was in 
high reputation. It is ſeen by his lays to what 
exactneſs and clegance the Roman comedy Was 

ES gry arrived 5 
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5 
arrived in his time. There is a beautiful ſimpli— 
city throughout all his works : his ſpeakers ſay 
juſt what they ſhould fay, and no more, The 
ſtory is always going on, and goes on juſt as it 
ought. The Roman language in his hands ſeems | 
to be almoſt a hundred years forwarder than the 
times he lived in, His moſt uſual method, it 
ſeems, was to take his plans and characters from 
the Greek comic ports, eſpecially from Menan- 
der. 


AFRANIUS was regarded even in the Auguſtan 
age as the moſt exact imitator of Menander. He 
owns he had no reſtraint jn copying him or any 
other Greek comic poet, wherever they {et him 

a good example. His ſtories and perſons were 

Roman, as Terence's were Grecian, This was 
deemed fo material a point that it made two diſ- 

_ ferent forts of comedy. Thoſe on a Greek ſtory 55 
(wherein Terence excelled) were called palliats; 

and thoſe on a Roman, tegatæ; wherein Afra- 

nius was unrivalled, and therefore the Joſs of his 

| works is greatly to be lamented, 


PAC UVIUS. ACCIUS. 


„„ a cotemporary of Terence, and 
Accius of Afranius, about the fame time, Car- 
ried tragedy as far - towar ds perfe&ion as it ever 
arrived in Roman bands. It is remarkable in 

: Pacuvius that ne was almoſt as eminent for paint- | 
ws. as for Poorry: Plin, |. 38.8. VP 
. 'B 3 Acclus 


[vi] 


Accivs began to publiſh when Pacuvius was 
leaving off, His language was not fo fine, nor his 
verſes fo well turned, as his predeceſſor's. 


L UCTL LU: 3, 

For more than a hundred years, the ſtage was 

_ almoſt the ſole province of the Roman poets, but 
afterwards ſatire, a new ſpecies of poetry, 
ſprung up, the produce of the old comedy, En- 
nius and others had attempted it; but it was ſo 
altered and improved by Lucitivs, by the lights 
he borrowed from the old Athenian comedy, 

that he was called the inventor of it. Hor, J. i. 

- fat. 3. v. 7. . 


LUCRETIUS. 


5 Lenard, not long after joined poetry to 

philoſophy: where his ſubject gives him leave, he 
diſcovers a great deal of ſpirit, and in all his di- 
greſſions he appears to have been of a more poctical - 
turn than Virgil himſelf; which is partly owned in 
the fine Pr Virgil pays him in his 
Georgics, Geo. ii. y. 492. His ſubject often 
forces him to go on heavily for an hundred lines 


5 together: but wherever he breaks out, he breaks 


out like lightning from a cloud, all at once, 
wich force and brightneſs. 3 


CATULLOUsS. 
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Ei] 
CATUELYES. 


CATULLUS and Lucretius wrote when letters 
in general began to flouriſh at Rome much more 
than ever they had done, Catullus began to ſhew 
the Romans the excellence of the Greek Lyric 
poets. He was admired in all the different ways 
of writing he attempted, ' His odes perhaps are 
the leaſt valuable parts of his works. The ſatiri- 
cal ſtrokes in his epigrams are very ſcvere, and 
his deſcriptions in. his idylliums very pictureſque. 
He paints ſtrongly, bur with more force than 
elegance. | 


Of theſe the fir age of the Renizn poetry 
may be ſaid to conſiſt; an age more remarkable 
for ſtrength than for at in writing. All 
that remains of this period are the twenty plays 
of Plautus and the fix of Terence, the philoſo- 


phical poem of Lucretius, and the poems of Ca- 


tullus. Of all the reſt there is nothing left but 

ſuch paſſages as are quoted by the antient writers, 
and particularly by Cicero, in whoſe time it was 

the faſhion to cry up the old poets. Horace, in 
his epiſtle to Auguſtus, combated this high no- 
tion of the antients as a vulgar error, and his 
character of them ſcems a little too ſevere, 


The ſecond, or flouriſhing age of the Roman © 


poetry, begins with the reign of Auguſtus, who 
__ encouraged the improvement of all the polite arts 
and clegances of life, He bad a miniſter too, 
7 B 4  _Macenas, 
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Re} 
Mæcenas, who admitted the beſt poets into 2 
very great ſhare of friendſhip and intimacy” with 
him. In the head of this liſt ſtands 


V. INI. 

V1RGi1L ſoon grew the moſt applauded writer 
tor genteel paſtorals*; then publiſhed the moſt 
beautiful and correct poem on agriculture that 
ever was penned in the Roman language; and 
laſt of all, he undertook the Aineid, a poem 
that has been highly applauded in all ages, from 
its firſt appearance to this day; and though 
left unfiniſhed, has been reckoned as much ſu- 
perior to all other epic poems among the Romans, 
as Homer's is among the Greeks, It preſerves to 

us more of the religion of the Romans than all 
the other Latin poets, except Ovid; and gives 
us the forms and appearances. of their deities as 
ſtrongly, as if we had ſo many pictures of them 5 
drawn by the beſt WS in the Auguſtan age. © 

ö The 


b All paſtoral writers may be divided into two claſſes, the : 
rural and the ruſtic; or, if you will, the genteel and the homely. 
| See Hor. I. i, ſat. 10. v. 45. where molle ſeems to be meant of the 


ſu ectneis of Virgil s verſification. in his r as forums denotes 3 en l 


the genteelneſs. 


e There are two e old i vigil in TD = 
Vatican library at Rome, with paintings in them, relating to ſome _ 
of the moſt remarkable paſſages. The more antient of the two _ 
is generally thought to be of Conſtantine's time, by the learned 
in the _ of manuſcripts but as the A are evidently of 
| | | | | | tos Th 


uf 
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The ſtrength of his imagination, as to this 
particular, has been commended by ſome of 
the antients themſulves, thouga in general that 
is not his character, ſo much as exactneſs. He was 
certainly the moſt correct poet even of his time, 
. and it is as certain that there is but little of inven» 
tion (much leſs than perhaps is ima gined) in his 
Xneid. Almoſt all the little facts in it are built 
on hiſtory ; : and even as to particular lines, no one 
perhaps ever borrowed more from the former poets, 
inſerting often whole verſes from Ennius and 
others. He minded not the ob!oleteneſs of their 
ſtyle, for he was particularly fond of their old 
language, and, doubtleſs, inſerted more anti- 
quated words than can now be diſcovered. Judg- 
ment is his ciſtinguiſhing character; whatever 
| he borrowe:l he had the ſkill to make his own, 
by fo artfully e it into his work, that 18. 
looks all of a piece. | 8 8 


HORACE, 5p. 


Hon ACE Was firſt recommended to Mæcenas by 
v irgil. No man was fitter for a court where wit 
was ſo particularly encouraged, than Horace, 
who had himſelf a great deal, and was well ac- 
ff B 5 1 ge duainted | 


| too good a a mannc: for that age, * are ſuppofed, by the beſt 

jucdges, to have been copied from ſome others of the moſt Rouriſh- . 
ing ages. Our author, therefors, has not ſcrupicd to n nale ule o 

| theſe pictures in the courſe of his work. 


Our author has largely pre ved that the Areid i is a political VE 


poem in ſupport of the new. monar chic al. government under 
| Auguſtus. Ser Polym P. 18. 
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quainted with mankind. He has been generally 


molt celebrated for his Lyric poems, in which he 


far excelled all the Roman poets, and rivalled the 
Greek, which ſeems to be the height of his am- 


bition. He is alſo famous for refining ſatire, and 


bringing it from the coarſeneſs and harſhneſs of 


Lucilius, to that genteel eaſy manner which per- 
| haps none but he in all apes ſince has ever poſ- 
« fefled. As the antients ſay nothing of his epiſtles, 
poſſibly they pafled under the ſame name, perhaps 


that of ſermones. They are generally written in 
a ſtyle approaching to that of converſation, and 


are ſo much alike, that ſeveral of the ſatites 


might as well be called epiſtles, as ſeveral of his 


 epiftles have the ſpirit of ſatire in them. In theſe | 
epiſtles and fatires it is that he ſhews his ex-_ 


cCellent talent for criticiſm, efpectally in his 


long epiſtle to Auguſtus, and in, that to Piſo, 
_— called his Art of Poetry, "They abound 


un ſtrokes, which ſhew his great knowledge of 


5 king, and in that pleaſing way of teaching 
_ philoſophy, of laughing away vice, of Ti 


finuating virtue. They may ſerve, as much as 


_ almoſt any writings, to make men wiſer and _ 
better. He was in ge neral an honeſt man him 
ſelf, without one 1l]- -natured vice about him. 


TIBUL LUS 8. PROPER TIUS. 


In the fame court flouriſhed TievL) us, who 
18 kind! !y mentioned by Horace, E . od. 33. J. i. 
Ep. 4. He was decmed b their beſt Judzes, and 
5 is, 


Ai. 

1s, the moſt exact and beautiful writer of love— 
verſes and elegies among the Romans, His 
compliment on Meſſala (the only poem he wrote 
of elegiac verſe) plainly ſhews, he was neither 
deſigned for heroics nor panegyrics. Elegance is 
his diſtinguiſhing character, and it his ſubject will | 


never let him be ſublime, his judgment ker ps him 


from being faulty, 


His rival and cotemporary PROPER TIUs (who, 
even in their better ages of judging, was, it ſeems, 
preferred before bim followed 650 many different 
models. Hence it appears that it was the cuſtom 
of the Romans to ſet ſome Greek pattern or other 


| before them. Had Propertius fixed upon any 
| ones. he might perhaps have ſucceeded better, 


0 V 1 9. 
Tbe next of the elegiac writers is Ovip. He 


is more looſe and incorrect than either of the 
other two. As Propertius followed too many maſ- 
ters, Ovid endeavoured to ſhine in too many 


kinds of writing at the ſame time. Beſides, 


| he 


bad a redundant genius, which he almoſt als 
cChoſe rather to indulge than reſtrain. He excels 
moſt in his Faſti; then in his Love-elegies; next 
in his Epiſtles, and laſtly in his Metamorphoſis. As 
for the verſes after his baniſhment, he has quite 


loſt his ſpiritin them. Nor does his genius ever ſhine 
out after that fatal ſtroke, though we may diſ- 


cover ſome difference | in his manner, after i it came 
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to ſit a little lighter upon him. His love of being 
_ witty had forſaken him, though it grew upon him 
when leaſt becoming, in his old age; for his Me- 
tamorphoſis (which was the laſt poem he wrote at 
Rome) has more inſtances of falſe wit than per- 
haps all his former writings put together. 
His tranſitions from one ſtory to another; for 
which he is ſo much cried up, are by Quin- 
tillian rather excuſed than commended : we have 
a conſiderable loſs in the latter half of his Faſti, 
and in his Medea, which is much appiauded, 
> RE KD 0 

Though PRHADRUs did not appear till the reign 
ff Tiberius, he deſerves to be reckoned among 

| thoſe of the Auguſtan age. He profeſſed ly follows 
Aſop in his fables, and declares that he keeps in 
his manner, even where the ſubject 1 18 of his own. 
invention. By chis it appears that Aſop's way 
of telling ſtories was ſhort and plain; for Phæ- 


_ grus's diſtinguiſhing beauty is conciſeneſs and 
ſimplicity, 


MANILIUS, 


"Thins are fo. many paſſages. in Maxirrus 


which relate to his own times, and which al! 


have a regard to the Auguſtan age, that he is at ; 


preſent reckoned of that age, though no one antient 


| writer ſpeaks of any ſuch poet about thoſe times, 

The ſtrongeſt argument in his favour 1 is, 5 his 
ucatiſe of MMronomy agrees exact * many 
particular | 


F Ani 
particulars with the antient celeſtial globe in tlie- 
Farneſe palace at Rome *. 


There is nothing remains to us of this flouriſhing 
age of poetry beſide what. has been ment ioned, ex- 
cept the garden poem of Columella, the little 
hunting-piece of Gratius, and perhaps an clegy 
or two of Gallus, Theſe are but ſmall remains 
of an age wherein poetry was ſo well cultivated and 
followed by very great numbers: as for the others, 
we only hear of their names in Ovid, Virgil, and 

Horace. | 


The third' ape, or the deeline of the Roman 
poetry, may be dated from the Jatter part of Au- 
guſtus's reign. It certainly fell very much under 
T iberius, and was wholly changed under Caligula. 
Inſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte; and ma nly way 
of writing in the former age, there now roſe up an 
affectation of thining in every thing they ſaid; and. 

their poetry was quite loſt in high flights and 
: obſcurity. | 


e This globe was found in the ruins of antient Rome, and is 
now in the + arnele Palace. It is ſupported on, the thoulders of 
an Atlas. The antiquity of it appears trom hence, that Aries, or 
the Ram, is placed in its proper ſign near the equinox, whereas it, 
the modern globes it is removed into the fign of Taurus more 
than 30 _deyreus from the equltactial point; conſequently it 15 
at leaſt 2000 years old, By this 4 clear idea of the receiſion of | 
the equinox is plainly exliibited to the IOW; ons degree in 72 
_ 27 ee to Sir Maas Newtan. | | 


| LUCAN. 
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Lucan and PERSLiUs, in Nero's reign, may 
ſerve for examples, one of the ſwelling, and the 
other of the obſcure ſtyle, then in vogue. Lucan 
in general runs too much into bombaſt; in his 

alm hours he is very wiſe, but he is often in his 
rants, and never more ſo than when he is in 
battles and ſtorms. Inſtances of this, are Cæſar's 
croſſing the feas in a ſmall veſſel, I. 5. the 
battle of Pharfalia, I. 7. and the ſea- fight off 
Marſeilles, 1. 3. What he has been always, and 
ever will be, admired for, are his many philoſo- 
phical paſſages, and his generous ſentiments, par- 
ticularly on the love of liberty and contempt of 
death. Indeed, his ſentences are more ſolid than 
could be expected from ſo young an author (being = 
but twenty-ſix years old when put to death by 
Nero) had he wanted ſuch an uncle as Seneca, and 
fluch à maiter as Cornutus. 


Praslus was a ſchool-fellow with Lucan, un- 
der Cornutus, and, like him, bred more a phi- 
loſopher than a poet. He has the character of a 
good man, but ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
ood writer, but in the moral ſenſe of the word: 
for his writings are virtuous, but nor very poeti- Hh 
cal; tis great fault is obſcurity, which by ſome 
is exculed or palliated from the danger of the 
times he lived in. This may hold as to ſome 
; paſſages, wher IC he peaks of the emperor or the 
Nate 3 j 
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ſtate; but he ſeems in the general courſe of his 
ſatires to be naturally ſond of obſcurity, 


Such was the Roman poetry under Nero. His 
three ſucceſſors had ſhort tumultuous reigns. 
But from Veſpaſian to the Antonines poetry re- 
vived once more among the Romans ; not that 
there were very good poets even now, but they 
were better at leaſt than they had been under 
Nero. This period produced three epic poets, 


SILIUS. STATIUS. FLACCUS. 


SILIUS, as if frightened at Lucan's high flights, 
ſcarce ever attempts to ſoar throughout his whole 
poem on the ſecond Punic war, Ie 5 plain hoyy- 
ever, though low, and if he has but little poeti- 
cal fire, de is free from the affectation, bombaſ 
and obtcurity of bis Immediate predeceſſors. 


Srarius had more ſpirit, with leſs prudence : 
for his Thebaid is ill- conducted and hardly well. 
written. His Achilleid. by the little we have GE 
it, would probably have been a better poem, Had 
he lived to finiſh it. #li- deſcription of Achil. 
les's behaviour at the feaſt, made by Lycome: des 

for the Grecian ambaſiidors, and ſome other 
parts of it, read more pleatingly than any part of 
the Thebaid, Achil. ! 11, 67—13 1. As he did not 
finiſh the Achilleid, he may dcſerve more teputa- 


tion e ee than as an epic, write Ts. 
z tor the odes and othe r verſes u 1118 yl are not 
ſo faulty as his The bai id. The Chief faults 


xvi 


his Sylva proceeded from incorrectneſs and haſte, 
and in his Thebaid, from over-correctneſs. He 
ſhews his bad judgment in preferring.) Lucan even 
to Homer and Virgil. 


valzxius FLACCUS wrote a little before Sta- 
tius. He died young, having finiſhed but ſeven 
books of his Argonautics and part of the eighth, 


in which the Argonauts are left on the ſea 


returning homewards, He is, by the critical 
editors of his works, placed next Virgil, and with 
good reaſon : for he ſeems to have more fire 
than Silius, and to be more correct than Statius. 
He imitates Virgil's language much better than 
either, and his plu or. ſtory | is leſs confuſed than 
me T hebaid.. 5 5 


As to a dramatic writers of this time, we 
have only ten tragedies, under the name of 
SENECA, though they are probably the work of 
different hands. They have been attributed to 
authors as far diſtant as the reigus of Auguſtus 
and Trajan. But without injury to any of 
them, they nay be ſuppoſed to have been all 
written in the third age, under the decline of the J 

Roman Ney. e 


MARTIAL. 


Wan rin lived under Domitian and Nervs, 
who deals only in epigrams, the loweſt kind of 
poetry. If a friend died, he made an epitap -- 
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if a ſtatue was erected, he was applied to for an 
inſcription. Theſe were the common offices of his 
muſe. If he ſtruck a fault, he marked it down 
in a few lines; and if he had a mind to pleaſe a 
friend or a patron, his ſtyle was turned to pa- 
negyric; and theſe were his higheſt employments. 
However, he was a good writer in his way, and 
wrote way dignity on higher occaſions, 


JUVENAL. 


JovenaL comes after all that have been men- 
tioned, and writes with a greater ſpirit of poetry 
than any of them. He has ſcarce any thing of 
Horace's genteelneſs, yet is not without humour, 


= He is the moft feyere of all the ſatiriſts, and in- 
1 deed he ſlaſhes too much like an angry execu- 
0 tiüoner: but the depravity of the times, and the 


vices then in faſhion, may often excuſe his rage. 

However his ſatires have a great deal of ſpirit in 

them, and ſhew a ſtrong hatred of vice, with ſome 
ä very fine and high ſentiments of virtue. They - 
are indeed fo animated, that no poem of that age 

can be read with near fo much pleaſure a as his 
ſatires. 5 


Fovena may be well called the laſt of the 
Roman poets. After his time poetry, continued 
declining more and more, to the time of Conſtan- 
tine, when all the arts were fo far loſt, that the 
Romans then. had ſcarce any thing tc to diſtinguiſh. 
them from the Barbarians. | 


There 
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There are therefore but three ages of the 
Roman poetry that can carry any weight in 
the following inquiry. The firſt age, from the 
Punic. war to Auguſtus, is more remarkable for 
ſtrength than beauty in writing. The ſecond, or 
Auguſtan age, is famous both for beauty and 

ſtrengch. And the third, from Nero to the death 
of Adrian, endeavoured after beauty more than 
ſtrength, and ran into affectation. In a word, 
their poetry in its youth was ſtrong and nervous, 
in its middle age, manly and polite, in its latter 
days, it grew tawdry and feeble, _ 


What has been ſaid is equally applicable, not 
only to the Grecian, but to the poetry of all the 
modern nations. In each, the beginnings of 
| their poetry have been rude, but ſtrong : in their 
. beſt ages, they have had the trueſt taſte of ſim- 
plicity ; not ſo rude and naked, but modeſtly 

adorned, and well dreſt ; and when they came to 
fall, they have always run into affectation, by 
endeavouring to make an appearance above their 
ſtrength: ſuch has been the courſe of poetry in 
Italy, France, and England. The cafe upon 
examination will be found much the ſame 

with regard to the other polite wn, painting and 
_ ſculpture, 


Pain 
SECT. AL 


The GrRowTH and DxcLiine of the PolLirE 
ARTs among the ROMANS, 


T was not till the ſecond Punic war, that the 
Romans acquired a taſte for the arts and ele- 
gancies of life, For though in the firſt Punic 
war they had conquered Sicily, and taken ſeveral 
cities in the eaſtern part of Italy, which were 
inhabited by Grecian colonies, and adorned 
with excellent pictures and ſtatues, they had 
kitherto looked upon them with fo careleſs an 
eye that they were not touched with their beauty, 
This inſenſibility remained till after the ſecond 
Punic war had ſome time been entered into, as ap- 


8 pears from the behaviour of Fabius Maximus when 


hae had taken Tarentum. He ordered the money 
and plate to be ſent to Rome, but the pictures 
and ſtatues, with which that city abounded, he 
left behind as things of no value. 


Marcellus had indeed a year or two before 
acted very differently at the taking of Syracuſe , 
for he ſent all the pictures and ſtatues to Rome, 
in order (as he had uſed to declare) to in- 
troduce a taſte tor the Ine arts among his comntey- 
men. 


7 his difference i in theſe two great generals « OC = 
caſioned two parties in Rome. But Marcellus's 
party prevailed; and from this point of time may 
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be dated the introduction of arts into Rome, Liv. 


J. 25. c. 40. The taſte for them increaſed very 
faſe among the Romans; and their generals, in 


their ſeveral conqueſts, ſeemed to ſtrive who 
mould bring away the moſt pictures, to ſet off 


their triumphs, and adorn the city, The elder 
Scipio from Spain and Africa, Flaminius from 
Greece, and eſpecially Æmilius from Macedo- 


nia, brought in very great numbers of ſculptured 
vaſes and ſtatues, Seipio the younger not many 


years after deſtroyed Carthage, and transferred to 


| Rome the chief ornaments of that city. The 


fame year Mummius ſacked Corinth, one of the 
principal reſervoirs of the fineſt works of art, 


and carried off ſuch quantities, that he alone is 

ſaid to have filled Rome with pictures and ſtatues. 
Sylla, beſides many others, made vaſt additions to 

them, by his taking of Athens, and by his con- 

| queſts in Aſia, Scaurus brought to Rome all the 


pictures of Sicyon, one of the moſt eminent i 
ſchools of Greece for e 


| Theſe acquiſitions were candied on by the 


governors of the conquered provinces, whole ra- 
_ paciouſneſs is ſet in a ſtrong light by Juvenal, fat, 
8. v. 87. The Adiles, when they exhibited their 
15 games, adorned their theatres with ſtatues and 
1 pictures brought or borrowed all over Greece. 


From theſe e methods. of drawing the 


works of the antient artiſts into Italy, it grew ? 
w be a are of Private luxury, to adorn their 


houfes 
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houſes and gardens with the pictures and ſtatues 
that could be procured out of Greece and Aſia. 
Julius Cæſar was a great collector, and as fond 
of gems as Anguſtus was of Corinthian vaſes, 


This may be called the firſt age of the flouriſh- 
ing of the polite arts, or rather the age in which 
they were introduced ; for in general there was 


rather a love than any great taſte for their beauties, 
The encouragement given by Auguſtus to all the 


arts afforded leiſure to complete the fine works 
collected in the age before, and to perfect the 


taſte of the elegancies of life : ſo that under Au- 
guſtus may be reckoned the ſecond, and moſt 


perfect age of feulpture and e as vel as 


N of poetry. 


The arts, on the death of Auguſtus, ſuffered a 


great change; but not ſo great as eloquence and 
poetry. Their growth was checked by the ſour 
reign of Tiberius; and the vanity and tyranny of 
the following times gave the finiſhing ſtroke to 
all the polite arts, eſpecially to painting, The 


ſeries of good emperors after Domitian gave ſome 


life to the arts; but after the Antonines they de- 
_ clined very faſt; and by the time of the thirty 
tyrants were ſo fallen as never to riſe again, under 


wy future hace, cas £8 


Thus it appears chat the Kia: noctry and 


the other arts, in the firſt age, gradually grew up 
together, that in the ſecond, or Auguſtan age, 
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they were at the higheſt perfection: that in the 

third, from Tiberius to Galienus, they both de- 

_ clined, then revived a little, and at laſt ſunk 
entirely together, 


In comparing therefore the deſcriptions of the 
pocts with the works of art, all the poets after 
the Antonines are omitted, and the inquiry is 
confined | to the three great: ages. 


The poets of the firſt age, and eſpecially 
towards the beginning, were but little acquainted 
with the arts; and San are but of little 
authority. Ennius has the moſt pictureſque 
ſtrokes of any of them: but he was a great imi- 

tator of foreign poets, and his deſcriptions proba- 
| bly are more taken from his reading than from 
any great taſte or knowledge in the things them- 


| ſelves. Beſides, the appearances, dreſs and attri- 


butes of the imaginary beings were not ſo well 
| ſettled among the Romans in his time as they 


came to be afterwards, Paſſages therefore from 


him and his contemporaries ſhould be very 


ſparingly uſed, and rather to illuſtrate what is 


confirmed by greater authorities, than to build any 
novelty on theirs ; for they ſometimes differ con- 
ſiderably from the Auguſtan writers, who are on 


all accounts to be moſt depended upon, and eſpe- AK 

1 cially Virgil. His Aneid muſt be the ſtandard 
in this ſort of inquiries. His taſte and judgment 

and exactneſs give him the pre- eminence over 


5 all the Ls: of the "_ he lived in. Ovid's 
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authority is but of a mixed kind ; the luxuriance 
of his fancy, and the incortectneſs of his way of 
writing, make what he ſays more doubtful and 
_ uncertain. The poets of the third age have a 
middle kind of authority ; greater than the writers 
of the firſt age, but leis than the Auguſtan, as 

much better acquainted with the works of art 
than the former, and much leſs exact than the 
latter. Silius, perhaps, may be allowed the greateſt 
authority of any of his age, for his carefulneſs 

and particular love of the arts, as Lucan's heat 
and Statius's inexactneſs may render them leſs 
fit to be depended upon than ſome others who 


wrote in 1 the decline of poetry, and of the arts at 
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| The uſe of theſe InquIRIEs in general, and of 
THIS in particular. 


Tu H E lc of antiques towards explain- 

ing the claſſics appears from the reaſon. 

f the thing. The works of the old artiſts and 
poets muſt naturally throw mutual light on each 
other. As they were both converſant in the fame 


ſeort of knowledge, fell much into the ſame way 
of thinking, and were often employed on the- 


very ſame ſubjects, they muſt of. courſe. be the 
3 beſt explainers of one another. 
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The difficulties which occur in reading the 
claſhes ariſe either from our not knowing in what 
ſenſe ſuch a word was tormerly uſed : or elſe from 
our ignorance of ſome cuſtom, opinion, or thing, 
that was then familiarly known. In the firſt 
caſe, therefore, a commentator ſhould endeavour 
to determine the meaning of the word in queſtion, 
by conſulting how it is uſed by the ſame author 
in other places, where the meaning of it may 
be more evident; or by any other of the ſame 
country, and (as near as may be) of the ſame time. 
In the ſecond caſe, the thing, cuſtom, or opinion 
hinted at, ſhould be ſubjoined in as few words 
as is conſiſtent with clearneſs. To this antiques, 
if well applied, might be of very great ſervice: 
for the figures of the things themſelves ſpeak 


to the eyes, and are leſs equivocal, and more DO” 5 


preſſive than the cleareſt language « can be“ . 


As to the explaining of the antiques in chair turn | 
from the claſfics, though the aſſiſtance in this 
Cale is not ſo great as in the former, yet it is the 


Our author obſerves here, that we have very great treaſures 
of all ſorts for this purpole, ſtored up by Agoſtini, Bartoli, Maffei, 


__ Grevius, and Montfaucon, but that they have hitherto been 8 
uke treaſures hidden under ground. The applying of them to 


their proper uſes is the thing that 288 a value on them, and | 
makes them more current among us | 


Agreeably to our author's oration. Mr. Sandby hs Tow | 
: publiſhed elegant editions of Virgil, Horace, Terence, and Juvenal, 


embelliſhed with prints of ſuch antiques, as ſerys to illuſtrate and 
ren the paſſages they reter to. 


3 n belt 
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beſt and almoſt only aſſiſtance we can have ; for 
how ſhould we at all underſtand the greater part 
of the remains of the antient artiſts, if it were 
not for what we are told by the antient authors ? 
This would hold very often as to ſingle figures, 
but it is much ſtronger as to groupes and hiſtori- 
cal or fabulous pieces, whether in paintings, in 
marble, or in gems. In that fine groupe, for in- 
ſtance, now in the Belvedere, (which has been 
called the nobleſt work of art in the world) we 
| ſhould be ſtruck with the beauty of the deſign, 
and the expreſſion of pain in the father; of dread 
in one of the ſons, and the languiſhment in the 


bother; but we ſhould not know it to be Laocoon 


without the help of what Virgil and one or two 
more of the Latin poets have ſaid on that ſubject, | 
A thouſand inſtances might be given of the ſame 
nature, but the caſe is too clear to need any 


What has been ſaid of the mutual uſe of the re- 
mains of the old artiſts and the claſſic writers, to- 
wards explaining one another, is meant in ge- 
neral, and on any ſubject, whether relating to 
their religion, their hiſtory, their arts, or man- 
ners of living; in ſhort, to every thing known or 

practiſed among them; and ſo would include 


all their authors too, indifferently, whether in 


piroſe or in verſe. The preſent inquiry is not ſo 


extenſive; for it is confined only to ſuch things 


as relate to the allegorical beings received among res 
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the Romans; a large ſubject indeed in itſelf, and 
perhaps one half of the whole. Let us proceed 
therefore to conſider what particular uſes might be 


made of this part, conſidered ſeparately and by 
welt, 


The allegories of the antients, where they are 
well ſettled and known, might be of very great 
ſervice to our modern artiſts and poets in gencral. 
The reaſon of this is founded on the clearneſs 
and ſimplicity uſually to be met with in the an- 
tient allegories, and the confuſion and darkneſs 
but too common in the modern. | 


The allegorical repreſentations of the an- 
tients expreſs what they mean directly and eaſily, 
and often by a ſingle circumſtance. Thus, for 
inſtance, the moral beings. are repreſcnted — 
Prudence (who j is to guide) is marked out by a 
rule in her hand. — Juftice, (who is to weigh 
| things) by her equal balance. . Tawpcrance,- 
| (who is to reſtrain) by a bridle. — Fortitude (who 

is to act) by a ſword. Theſe and the like marks 
are ſettled and obvious: they point out the cha- 
racter of the perſon they belong to in a more eaſy 
and ſtrong manner, than a multiplicity of marks ; 
for each could ever have done. | 


5 As propriety and ſimplicity are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of the antient artiſts, ſo multipli- 
City. and impropricty may almoſt be deemed the 
diſtinguiſhing character of the modern, in their 
10 „„ e allegorical 
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allegorical figures, which are frequently ſo ob- 
ſcure and far-fetched, that it can hardly be 
known what they mean, and by their manifold 
marks are often mere complicated riddles. Sur- 
priſing inſtances of this might be given; but the 
more abſurd and the more ridiculous they are, 
the ſtronger it will appear of how much uſe it 
would be to the artiſts, now to ſtudy and follow 
the antients in this particular more than the 
have hitherto done. It is obſervable, that upon 
the revival of painting and ſtatuary, the greateſt 
improvements were made by perſons who the 
moſt ſtrictly imitated the remains of the antient 
artiſts : thus Raphzel and Michael Angelo, for 
example, advanced painting and ſculpture more 
by that means in twenty years than all the artiſts 
in Italy together had done in two hundred years 
before them. 


The ſtudy of antiques is no lefs e for 
our poets, in order to form their ideas as to the 
allegorical beings, they may have occaſion to in- 
troduce in their poems. Indecd allegory is on a 
_ worſe footing with our pocts than it is with our 
artiſts, For our poets ſeem as yet to have 
formed no ſettled ſcheme at all for their alle- 
gories, and therefore take up with the broken 
ideas that occur to their minds from what they 
have read in the antients, or elſe from lome ir- 
regular phantoms of their own, juſt as chance or 
fancy leads them. Hence is that jumble of 
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Chriſtianity and heatheniſm, which makes us 
fee ſometimes a pagan deity in one line, and an 
angel in the next; a fault from which the great 
Milton himſelf is not ue free. 


When an allegory is going to be introduced, 5 

theſe three things ſhould be obſerved. Firſt, it 
ſhould be conſidered whether the thing is fit to be 
repreſented as a perſon or not, Secondly, if it is 
to be repreſented as a human perſonage, it ſhould 
not be repreſented with any thing inconſiſtent 
with the human form or nature. Thirdly, when 
it is repreſented as a man, it ſhould not be made 
to perform any action which no man in his ſenſes | 
would do, - 


How much our allegorical pocts have erred 
wind theſe three maxims will plainly appear to 


any one who peruſes Spenſer's Fairy Queen, the 


moſt celebrated work of our very beſt allegoriſt, Ry 
Though his inventicn is one of the richeſt and 
moſt beautiful that perhaps ever was, yet his alle- 
gories are not always well invented; or when 


they are, they are not well marked out, and are 
ſometimes even lame. Hence it may be reaſon- 


ably concluded, from the fault of ſo great a man, 


that it would be extremely uſeful for our poets in 


general to follow the plan of allegory as ſettled 
by the antients, till a better is eſtabliſhed, At 

leaſt it is abſolutely neceſlary to our tranſlators a0- 
be thoroughly acquainted with the antient alle- 
; gories. And . it is to be ſeared, our tranſla- 


tors | 
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tors have been almoſt as incurious and unknow- 
ing as our original writers. For inſtance, Dry- 
den in his famous tranſlation of Virgil, in ſome 
of the allegorical perſons in the original, miſre- 
preſents their attributes and dreſs, and in others 
their actions and attitudes, The beſt of our 
poets have been apt ſometimes to mix the natural 
and allegorical ways of ſpeaking together. This 
is very blameable in any poet, but is inexcuſable 
in a tranſlator, who has no right to repreſent his 
author confuſed where he is clear: yet Dryden 
has (as well as others) taken this liberty. 


But the chief cauſe of the defects and miſ- 
takes, both in our authors and tranſlators, is, 
the want of a true idea of the real intent of the 
allegories uſed by the antients, and of a right no- 
tion of their ſcheme of machinery in general, 
The opinion of the old poets ſeems to have 
been, that every thing in the moral, as well as 
the natural world, was carried on by the direction 
of the Supreme Being s. This univerſal prin- 
ciple of action they conſidered as divided inte ſo 
many ſeveral per ſonages as they had occaſion for 


s Virgil, in the beginning of his Eneid, ſays every thing 
that happened to his hero was vi ſuperum; and Homer ſays the 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon (and all its direful 
conſequences) was by the will of Joye. Cicero, when he ſays, 
« Reaſon obliges us to own that every thing is done by fate,” 


means juſt the ſame by that word as Romer does by alet gn, 8 


and Virgil by his Vi ſuperum : Fatum eſt quod. dit fantur, el 
quod Jupiter fatur. Pe Div. i. 35. f 


C3 cauſes, | 
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cauſes. Hence every part of the creation was, 
by them, filled with deities, and no action was 
performed without the help of ſome god; for ſo 
they called every power ſuperior to man. Theſe 
deities are, by the beſt of the antient poets, and 
the greateſt patterns for writing that ever were, 
perpetually introduced d. Homer hardly does any 5 
Thing without them; and as for Virgil, he has 9 
employed machinery (or ſupernatural cauſes) fo = 
much, that almoſt the whole courſe of his Eneid 
is carried on by the intervention of the gods, as 
will appear by a tranſient view of the firſt book. If 
Eneas meets with a ſtorm, it is ZEolus who raiſes 
it at Juno's requeit—]f the fea grows calm again, 
it is by Neptune's command —If Aneas lands in 
Africa, and is to be kindly received at Carthage, 
it is Mercury who is ſent by Jupiter to ſoften the 
minds of the people and their queen towards him 
If he eſcapes all danger in paſſing through an 
inhoſpitable country, it is Venus who protects 
him, by ſhrouding him in a cloud—if Dido falls 
in love with him, though ſhe is not old, and he 
very handſome, yet muſt Cupid, in diſguiſe, lie 
on her breaſt, and infuſe the ſoft paſſion— In this 


n Horace, indeed, ſpeaks (in his Art of Poetry, v. 1855 — 192) 
againſt a too free introduction of the gods; ; but he means on the 
tlage; for in epic poems they Were introduced perpetually, and 

without reſerve, by the very beſt of the antient poets. Petronius 
8 (e. 48.) tells us, that a good epic poet ſhould carry on the Whole 
ies action of his poem by the help of what we call the machinery. N 
1 This principle ſeems to be much the ſame as our vulgar notion of 
# EG, aA Particular dene 9 . ; 
A | e 0 manner 
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manner the whole ſtory is full of machinery, or 
cartied on by the interpoſition of the gods. 


Our modern poets ſeem not to have had any 


right notion of the antient ſcheme of machinery, 


till the middle of the laſt century; and, even 
now, very imperfect ideas. As they had not the 
fame genera] plan, nor the ſame doctrines to go 
upon, they committed ſeveral errors about it, 
both in their own practice, and in their ſenti- 
ments of the antients, which continue, in a great 
degree, to this day. The chief of theſe errors 
were, firſt, that machinery was uſed by the poets. 
only far ornament, or to make a pecm took more 
ſtrange and ſurprizing : ſecondly, that the poets. 


vere too apt to introduce machinery (or ſuper- 


natural cauſes) where they could not naturally 
account for events; whereas, in the works of 


the antients, nature and machinery generally go 


hand in hand, and ſerve chiefly to maniſeſt each 
other. Thus, in the ſtorm above-mentioned, 


imaginary beings are introduced; but they are 


only ſuch as are proper for the part aligned them, 


and appear only to carry on the tue order of na- 
tural effects. The god of the winds, at the re- 
quelt of the goddeſs of the air, lets looſe his tur- 
| bulent ſubjects, and the ſea is inſtantly in a tu- 
mult. The god of the ſea appears to make it 


calm again. There ſeems to be no other differ- 


ence in this, and the natural account of the thing, 
than, if onc ſhould ſay, that, all the parts of mat- 


C 8 5 


Li 
ter tend towards each other; and another ſhould 
ſay, that they are impelled towards each other by 
ſome ſpiritual power, The effects are juſt the 
fame; only in one caſe matter is conſidered as 
acting, and in the other as acted upon, 


In a word, the whole myſtery of the antient 
machinery ſeems to be this : what the vulgar be- 
lieved to be done by the will of the gods, the 


poets defcribed as performed by a viltble interpo- 
ſition of a deity, When a god is thus introduced 
in a poem, to help on a fact, with which he is 
ſuppoſed to be particularly concerned, the machi- 


nery may then be ſaid to be eaſy and obvious; 


zud when the god is the moſt proper for the oc - 
caſion, it may be ſaid to be well adapted. For 
inſtance, it was ſuppoſed among the Romans, 
that /Eneas came to Italy by the "will of heaven 
declared in oracles and prophecies. This ſuppo- 
ſition V irgil realizes. The will of heaven is Ju- 
piter giving his orders: and the declaration of it 


to Æneas is expreſſed by Mercury (the uſual 


meſſenger) coming down to him, and giving him 
the orders he had from Jupiter. This machinery 
is both obvious and well adapted; and likewiſe 
well timed, when Eneas was in moſt danger of 
quitting his deſign of going to Italy. Thus the 
vulgar among the Romans believed chat Romu- 
lus was the ſon of Mars, and received among 
the gods on account of his birth and warlike ex- 
ploits. Tope e e BY: that Mars de- 
2 ſcended 
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 feended in his chariot, and carricd up Romulus 


with him to heaven. They both ſay the ſame 
thing, only the poetical way of expteſſing it is 
more perſonal, beautiful, and deſcriptive, than 
the proſe one. This is generally the caſe in the 
machinery of the antients; and as they ſuppoſed 
that man could do nothing of himſelf, but was 
actuated in every thing by the direction of hea- 
ven, their poets, on that ſingle principle, might 
fairly introduce ſome proper deity as aſſiſting in 
any action, wherever they thought it would ferve 


either to ſtrengthen! or beautify the narration. 


The deities of the Romans were very nume- 


rous; for whatever was able to do good or harm 
to man, was immediately looked on as a ſuperior 


power, which in their language was the ſame as 


a deity i. Hence it was that they had ſuch a. 
No multitude of gods, that their temples were better 
peopled with ſtatues, than their cities with men. 
But, numerous as they were, our author has re- 


duced them to 8 and claſſed them in the 


W manner: 


1 Their W reialan, as indeed that of the heathen? in 
general, was a fort of Manicheiſm. Both the Romans ard _ 
Greeks had their good and had gods. Sce a remarkable paſ- 
ſage in. Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 7. Valerius Maxim 15, fea) Ws 
ing of the goddeſs of diſtempers, gives the rene n ſor wor ren, | 
bad gods as well as good. I hey prayed to the good for ble g- 


aud to the bad to avert: evils, 1. ii. c. 5. There were no len BE 
than three temples at Rome to the en Febris, or Fever. 
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BOOK I. The twelve great celeſtial deities, 
Jurir ER, Juno, MINERVA; NEPTruxE, VE 


NUs, Mars, VULCAN, and an . APOLLO, 


Draws, Cents, and MERCURY. 


BOOK II. The fix HEROES, ſuppoſed by 


the Romans to have bren received into the 


higher heavens, HERCULES, Bacchus, Æscu- 


arros, ROMULUS, Cas rok, and Por kvx. 


' BOOK III. The MORAL DEITIES, who pre- 
fided over the virtues of men and the conduct of 


human life, 


BOOK Iv. The commurarion, n PLA- 


NETS, TIMES, and SEASONS, 


| BOOK * Tur BEINGS ſvppoſed to inhabit | 


BOOK VI. The DEITIES of the WATERS, 
BOOK VII. The DEIT IES of the EARTH, 
BOOK VIII. The DEITIES and INHABL- 


TANTS of the LOWER WORLD, 
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An IN QU IRY concerning the 
Agr cement between the W © RK 
of the Roman POET Ss, and the 


REMAIN S of the ANTIENT L 


ARTISTS. 


'B o 0 * . 


5 07 the TWELVE great CELESTIAL. 
_ DEITIES. 


CHA 25 1 
JUPITER, JUNO, and MINERV A. 


— 5 JUPITER. 17 
A HE diſtinguiſhing character of Forty *R'S. 


1 perſon, in all the repreſentations. of him 
by the poets and artiſts, is majeſty; and every _ 
| — & „ thing 


[2] 
thing about him carries dignity and authority 
with it. His look is meant to ftrike, ſometimes 
with terror, and ſometimes with gratitude, but 
always with reſpect. This would have appeared 
more ſtrongly, had ſome of the nobler ſtatues of 
Jupiter, particularly that of Jupiter Olympius, . 
made by Phidias of Athens, remained to our 
days; for that was reckoned the maſter- piece of 
the greateſt ſtatuary that ever lived ; and thoſe 
who beheld it were ſtruck with the greatneſs of 
the ideas. The ſtatue of Jupiter in the Veroſpi- 
palace at Rome, though it is one of the beſt we 
have, falls very ſhort even of the idea we can 
form by the help of the antient poets. Pl. 1. n. 1. 
However, it is eaſily known to be Jupiter, by 
the dignity of his look, by the fulnc(s of his hair 
about bis "ers * his een beard *, by his 

= _ ſceptre,, 


—— 2 Phi dias > being aſked how he could conceive that air of FI 

vinity which he had expreſſed in Jupiter's face, replied, he had 
copied it from Homer's celebrated deſcription of him, (Macrab. 
Sat. I. v. c. 14. Val. Max. mem. 1. ili. c. 7.) Now all the 
| perſonal ſtrokes in that deſcription relate to the hair, the eye- 
brows, and the beard : and indeed to theſe it is that the beſt 
heads of jupiter owe moſt of their dignity ; for though we have 
rc a mean opinion of beards, yet all over the eaſt a full beard 
uml carries the idea of majeſty along with it; and the Grecians 
had a bare of this oriental notion, as may be ſeen in their buſts 


of Jupiter, ard the heads of kings on Greek medals. But the | 


Rcmans, though they held beards in great eſteem, even as far 
_ down as the ſacxing of Rome by the Gauls, (Liv. I. v. c. 41.) 


i yet in thei better ages, held them. in contempt, and ſpeak difie- | 


li eQfully of their bearded forefathers. Ovid. Art. Am. i. 
| : v. 108. 
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ſceptre, the mark of command in his left hand, 
and by the fulmen in his right; but it is not fo 
eaſy to know what Jupiter this ſtatue is deſigned 
to repreſent. For though Cicero obſerves there 
were ſeveral Jupiters, yet he does not fay how 
they are to be diſtinguiſhed from one another, 
As this is a point which may often oceur, it WII. 
be proper briefly to explain it. 


The old Romans, as well as the reſt of the 
heathens, were expert at making diſtinctions by 
names, where, according to their own notions,, 
there was no difference in the things, The 
thinking part of them believed that there was but. 
one great Being, wao. made, preſerved, and 
Actuated all things“. W hen. they conſidered: 

„„ up him 


v. ICS, Faſt, i. v. WY Jon at. XVis v. 35. Hor. 1. 17 
ſat. iii. v. 35. 17. J. i. ſat. il. v. 134. They ware worn only 
by poor philoſophers, and by thoſe who were under diſgrace or 

misfortune. For this reaſon Virgil, in copying Homer's famous 
deſcription of ſupiter, has omitted all the pictureſque ſtrokes on 

the beard, hair, and eye-brows ;. for which Macrobius cenſure 
him, and Scaliger extols him, The matter might have been 
compounded between them, by allewing that Virgil's deſcription 
Was the propereſt among the Romans, and Homer's 5 the nobleit 
among the Grecks, N | 


b- The heathens 4 in general believed, I, „ That there was but 
. ene ſupieme God; and 2. That there were many interior Gods, 
who acted under the Supreme, and to whom was committed the 
_ government oi the ſeveral regions of the earth, as to ſo many tu- 
tglary deities. This might be illuſtrated from the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholics, who aflert the unity of God, though they 
_ worthip a.great number; af divi, as nee and Ron of | 

de under the one God. | 


Tha 
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him as influencing the affairs of the world in 
different manners, they gave him as many dif- 
ferent names; and hence came all their variety 4 
ot nominal gods. When he thundered, they 4 
called bim Fupiter ; when he calmed the. ſeas, 4 
Neptune; when he guided their councils, it 1 
was Minerva ; and when he cave them ſtrength 
in battle, it was Mars, Thijs was their ürſt 
great diſtinction without a difference. They 
afterwards carried it farther, by ufing different 
repreſentations of theſe nominal He and at 
laſt came to conſider them (vulgarly at leaft) 
fo many different perſons. In time, as diſtinct 
acts and characters were attributed even to each 
of them, 2nd as their figures of each were mul- 
tiplicd and varied in Vifferent places, they came 
by degrees to conſider each of them too in dif- 
rent views, and this was their ſecond diſ- 
tinction without a difference, The Jupiter, for 
iaftance, when ſhowering down bleſſings, was 
called the Kind Jupiter, and when puniſhing, 3 
the Terrible Jupiter. There was one Jupiter for 
Europe, and another for Africa ©. In a word, 3 
he had temples and different characters almoſt 


That the old Resten believed there was but one peng Dod, . 
our author proves irom the concurrent teſtimony of Varro, 
_ Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca, who may be deemud the ues athens, 
of the old Latin church, Pol. p. 49. | 


ee Hence Silius, fpeaking of the 2 between Scipio and | 
- Syphax, ſays, I. xvi. 264. | 


| Cornigerumque Jevem, Tar peiumque ore vocemus. 8 
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every where *, At Carthage he was called Am- 
mon; in Egypt, Serapis; at Athens the Great 
Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter; and at 
Rome the Greateſt Jupiter was the Capitoline. 


'This premiſed, we ſhall proceed to the dif- 
ferent characters under which Jupiter was repre- 


ſented among the Romans: theſe were chiefly | 


as follows. 


The CaPiTOLINE JorTex was che great 


guardian of the Romans, who was, according 


to a very early and ſtrong notion among ms to 


4 There was ſcarce a town or hamlet in Italy that had not a 


jupiter of their own, with peculiar diftinftions. Thus, the. 


Jupiter Anxur, or of Terracina, is repreſented young and beards 


leſs, with rays round his head like Apollo, Mont. i. Pl. 22. 


Theſe local deities are very ſeldom deſcribed by the poets, who. 


feem to have made it a rule to follow the national ideas in repre- 


ſenting a deity. What is here faid is applicable to the other 


: deities, as Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, and the reſt ; each of 


whom had a great variety of names, according to the different 
characters aſcribed to them. Thus, before the reformation, the 


ſame abſurditics were practiſed in our country, as they ſtill are 
among the catholics.. 'The virgin Mary had (as ſhe now has in 
Italy) in every town, village, church, and chapel, ſtatues with 


different names. and repreſentations, according to the place ſhe 


was in, and the charaRer ſhe bore. Though there was but-one 


virgin Mary, yet one figure of her was decried more venerable 
than another. Many devout people gave large preſents to the 
Virgin at Wincheſter, who would have grudged the ſmalleſt of. 


 fering to the virgin of Walfmgiam, Thus the inhabitants of 
5 Rome now go every year to pay their devoriors to the Ratuve of 


wkeir ovn doors. | 


Wenn 


the virgin at Loretto, though they have other ſtatues of ber! near 


give 7 
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him as influencing the affairs of the world in 


different manners, they gave him as many dif- 
ferent names ; and hence came all their variety 
of nominal gods, When he thundered, they 
called bim Jupiter; when he calmed the ſeas, 
Neptune; when he guided their councils, it 
was Minerva; and when he gave them ſtrength 
in battle, it was Mars, This was their firſt 
great diſtinction without a difference. They 
afterwards carried it farther, by ufing different 
repreſentations of theſe nominal gods, and at 
laſt came to conſider them (vulgarly at leaſt) as 
fo many different perſons, In time, as diſtinct 
acts and characters were attributed even to each 
of them, and as their figures of each were mul 
tiplicd and varied in different places, they came 
by degrees to conſider each of them too in dif- 
C ferent” views, and this was their ſecond diſ- 
tinction without a difference, The Jupiter, for 
iaftance, when ſhowering down bleſfings, was 
called the Kind Jupiter, and when puniſhing, 
the Terrible Jupiter. There was one Jupiter for 
Europe, and another for Africa. In a word, 
he had N and different characters almoſt - 


= hat the old Romans b there 1 was but one ee God, 1 4 
our author proves irom the concurrent teſtimony of Varro, 
Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca, who may be deemed the chief farhers, 

_ of the old Latin church, Pol, P» 49+ | 


EN Hence Silius, fopeaking of the leaguo berween Scipio and 
| en ſays, I. xvi. 264. | | | 


"Gornigrramque . Tar peiumque c ore vocemus. e 


— 


 exery 


TSF 
every where“. At Carthage he was called Am- 
mon; in Egypt, Serapis; at Athens the Great 
Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter; and at 
Rome the Greateſt Jupiter was the Capitoline. 


This premiſed, we ſhall proceed to the dif- 


ferent characters under which Jupiter was repre- 


ſented among the Romans: theſe were chiefly 


as follows. 


The CAPITOLINE Jurirrx was the great 


guardian of the Romans, who was, according 


to a very early and ſtrong notion among them), to 


4 There was ſcarce a town or hamlet in Italy that had not a 
Jupiter of their own, with peculiar diſtinctions. Thus, the. 


Jupiter Anxur, or of Terracina, is repreſented young and beards 


; leſs, with rays round his head like Apollo, Mont. i. pl. 22. 
Theſe local deities are very ſeldom deſcribed by the poets, who 
ſeem to have made it a rule to follow the national ideas in repre- 
ſenting a deity. What is here faid is applicable to the other 


deities, as Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, and the reſt; each of 


whom had a great variety of names, according to the different 


characters aſcribed to them. Thus, before the reformation, the- 
lame abſurdities were practiſed in our country, as they fill ars 
among the catholics. The virgin Mary had (as ſhe now has in 


| Italy) in every town, village, church, and chapel, ſtatues with 
different names and repreſentations, according to the place hs 


was in, and the character ſne bore. Though there was but one 
virgin Mary, yet one figure of ber was decmed more venerable 


than another. Many devout people gave large preſents. to the 
virgin at Wincheſter, who would have grucged the ſmalleſt of- 
ſering to the virgin of Walfingham. Thus the inhabitants of 


Nome now go every year to pay their devotions to the ſtarve of 5 
the virgin at Loretto, though they have n ſtatues of her near 


5 their on end. 


give v 


give them the empire of the world. They cal- 
led him the Beſt and Greateſt Jupiter. He was 
repreſented (as he appears on a medal of Vitel- 
lius) in his chief temple on the Capitoline hill, 
ſitting on a curule chair. In his right-hand he 


graſps his fulmen, and in his other hand he holds 
| his ſceptre, as the king and father (which ac- 


tually ſignified the fame thing) of all beings. 


But it was neither his ſceptre, nor even his 


 fulmen, that ſhewed the ſuperiority of Jupiter ſo 


much as that air of majeſty which the antient 
artiſts endeavoured to expreſs in his countenance, N 


; Pl. 1. n. 2. 


It muſt here be obſerved that the antient ſceptres 
were not ſhort ornamented things, like the mo- 


dern ones, but were generally plain, and as long 


as, or longer than, Jupiter himſelf, Hence Ovid : 
deſcribes Jupiter as leaning on his ſceptre, which- 
would have been alm, had. it been 1 no. longer 2 


s than ours.“ 


e > "WE fays he was optimus (the beſt) for his 8 and 7 


: 1 (the greateſt) for lis power. Orat. pro domo ſui. The 


fame ii ſcription is on the medals. Our avthor thinks Optimus 
Maximus was uſed as a ſur name, Jike A to * em- 


* or We 


the branches ripped off. An. xii. v. 210. Though the ſceptre 
in the + han of the 1 7 ſeems to "20 . a _ Cunchoon; 
| | it, 


The 


i r Met. i. v v. 178. Indeed the Kane of kings in che earlier 5 
ages of the world were no other tian walking ſtaffs, from whence _ 
they had their name. Latinus's ſceptre was a young tree, with 
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The fulmen in the hand of Jupiter was a 
fort of hieroglyphic, and had three different mean- 
ings according to the three ways in which it 
was repreſented 8, The firit way is a wreath 


of flames in a conical ſhape, like what we call the 


thunder- ſtone or bolt. This was adapted to Ju- 
piter when mild and calm, and was held down in 


his hand.—The ſecond way is the ſame figure, 


with two tranſverſe darts of lightening, and ſome- 


times with wings on each ſide of it, to denote 
ſwiftneſs. T his Was given to Jupiter when pu- 
niſhing\,— The third 1 ay. is a nandful of flames, 

| which a 


it is probably the remains of 2 long ſceptre. Our author takes 
* ſtatue to be the Capitoline Jupiter, | 


t The meaning of the word fulmen is diſtinctly fixed Ty tho 


| ancient writers, Thus Pliny (Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. C. 43.) ſays, ; 
« If the vapour ſtruggles in the cloud, it is ſtonitru] thunder, 
if it breaks forth in flaſhes, it is [fulmen] lightening : if it 


« ſhoots among the clouds, it is fulgetra,” When therefore the 


word fulmen is tranſlated thunder (as we are generally taught to 
do) the beauty of ſeveral paſſages is apt to be loſt ; as the ful- 
mina werborum of Cicero, and the duo ſulmina belli of Virgil, 


whoſe meaning is largely explained by Luc. I. i. v. 167. This 


fimile is one of the beſt in all the Pharſalia. Thus Pope, * | 
ing of the earl of Peterborough, 


| e, whole /ighrening pierc'd tht Iberian lines. 


* The thundering legion bore the winged ſulmen on e 


mield, which ſpread all over the ſhield, as appears by the Anto- 


nine pillars, and as it is deſcribed by Flaccus, Argon. vi. v. 56. 


Pl. 1, n. 3. This fulmen agrees with the epithets trifidum and 
triſulcum (three-forked,) Met. ii. v. 325, $49. There is 2 
7 figure of Jupiter in Buonaroti's collection at F lorence, holding 
sf the three-forked dont as juff | yr to dart it at ſome guilty 
| wretch 0 | 
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which Jupiter held up when inflicting ſome exem- 
plary puniſhment, 


Among the other different characters of Tupi- 
ter were thoſe of the Mild and the Terrible. 
The Miro JurITER appears (as on a gem 
at Florence) with a mixture of dignity and eaſe 
in his face, that ſerene and ſweeter kind of ma- 
jeſty which Virgil gives him, when receiving 


Venus with ſo much paternal tenderneſs 1 in the 
firſt Rneid, ver. 250. 


The TERRIBLE JUPITER was repreſented 


in his ſtatues, in every particular, different from 


thoſe of the MiLD, Theſe were generally of 


white marble, as the others were of black, The 
MIL D is fitting with an air of tranquility ; the 


TERRIBLE is ſtanding, and more or leſs diſ- 


turbed: the face of the Mp is ſerene, of the 


other angry or cloudy : the hair of the one is 


compoſed, in the other fo diſcompoſed as to fall 
down half way the forehead. 


The artiſts took care never to repreſent Jupi- 
ter ſo angry, but that he ſtill retains his majeſty, 
which oh much pation would defiroy 1 


vortteh; but with the conical folmen Nins! unde his feet, as of 
no ule in caſes of ſeverity. 


1 Horace, copying perhaps ſome bad figure of an angry. Ju- | 


| piter, repreſents him with bloated checks, Hor. I. i. fat. 1. 
V. 21. Such a bad figure is ſeen in Montfaucon, Ovid uſes in- 


tumu it of Juno, 1 alt. vi. 25 and of Jup! ter himſelf, „ 


5 693. 


The 


[9] 


The Juer1TER T onans is repreſented on 
medals and gems, as holding up the triple-forked 
fulmen, and ſtanding in a chariot whirled on by 
four horſes. The poets defcribe him in the ſame 
manner, as OE and chundeting with his 
rapid horſes * | 


The 8 FUlLMINANS and the Ju- 


PITER FULGUKATOR ſeem to be much the 
ſame, The FuLMiNAaNns may be conſidered 


as the diſpenſer of the lightenings which dart from 
the clouds; and the other of the fulgetra, or 
leſſer ligutenings, which ſhoot along the clouds, 
like the aurora borealis *, 


The | 


k The antients had a ſtrange notion that the noiſe of thunder 


. was cauſed by the rattling of Jupiter's chariot and horſes, as he 


drove them over the ſuppoſed brazen arch of heaven, whilſt he 
himſelf threw the fulmen out of his hand, which darts, at the 


lame time, out of the clouds beneath the arch. This explains 
the ſtory of Salmoneus, who built a bridge of braſs to imitate 
Jupiter Tonans, Virg. An. vi. v. 591. Ovid. Deian. Hero. 


v. 28. Hor. i. od. 34. v. 8. Alia dextera ſignifies wwith wniifted 


band, and altus means arge. when applied to Jupiter himſelf, 


Ovid ſays (Faſt. iii. v. 402.) Jupiter obtained the prerogative of 
diſpenſing the fulmen for his conquering the giants with it, Ona 


gem at Florence he is ſeen driving his chariot againſt one of the 
giants, and graſping the tulmen, as reatly to dart it at his head. 


I The fulmen, of whatever ſhape it was, coniiſted chiefly of fire, 


and is often called ſo by the poers. Some expreſſions relating to 


it ſeem to have been taken from ſoine antient paintings, Met, 11. 
i Ve 249. 325. Hor. i i. od. 2» v. <p» Vir. Geo. bs Ve 329» Flacc. 
Arg. lib. vi. v. 56. The expreiſions here of cornſeur, rubens, and 


| ratilas, refer to that gleam © of 8 calt by lightening on Led ( 1 ; 
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The Jurtrxx Pruvius will be largely con- 
ſidered among the deities of the air. 


Ju No. | 


| Joxo had likewiſe various charaQters among 
the Romans, 0 


The Joxno MaTRONA was the favorite one of 
all. She is ſeen in ſtatues and gems in a long 
robe, covering her from head to foot, as the 
Roman matrons dreſſed themſelves, out of a * 
ciple of decency u. 


"This Juno was called indifferently Juno Ma- 
trona, or Juno Romana, which two names ſigni. 
ſied the fame things, as gens Home: hn the 
3 Roman people % ; 1 


jets near it, and are very piaureſque, „ well 28 wat cr. 
expreſſions which might be taken from Rarues or pictures. See 
; Ovid, iii. el. 3. v. 10. Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 6. 3 . 


m This prevailed ſo far, that it was ſcandalous for a manied 5 

3 woman to have any part uncovered but her face, Ovid. de Arte 
. Am. i. v. 32. Hor. i. ſat. 2. v. 30. 95. 99. The figures of 
| tte Roman empreſſes (as a compliment paid them) were often 
formed on their medals, and in their ſtatues, under this character 
df Juno. Such is the * * ol Sabina at the Villa Mattai | 
at Rome. - 

* This obſervation F a i in ER otherwiſe 

; liable to be miſunderſtood. In ſetting the gods in array againſt 

| the giants, he mentions Juno under the name of Matrona, which _ 
Would have been the moſt improper : But in this light it is a 
compliment to the Juno Romana. It is as if he had ſaid, it was 5 
tde Roman Juno, the great patroneſs of her country, who af- 
| fiſted to cupport the empire of heaven againſt it its moſt formidable 5 
 aneanies. e. Fan. | HS 
On 
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BS 
On the contrary, the Juno REGINA and the 


Juxo MoNnETA are always in a fine and more 
magnificent dreſs “ 


The face of the Mirp Juxo is gentle, and 


more good-humoured than uſual, It has the 
ſame air with which ſhe appears on a Greek 


medal, ſtanding in a chariot drawn by peacocks. 


This idea, which was alſo received by the poets, 


will be farther conſidered among t the deities of the 
air. | 


The 


® Juno Moneta was fo called from monendo, ſhe having ad- 
moniſhed her prieſt to atone ſor an earthquake by the ſacrifice of 


2 pregnant ſow. Her temple ſtood in the capitol, wherein was 
placed the ſtandard Roman foot, hence cailed pe monetalis, It 


was probably burnt down with the cap. tol; * I oy yarns of 11 
braxen dog deſtroyed in it. | 


Virgil's deſcription of Juno's s arm and a in his firſt FI 
neid, and her warlike figure in the ſecond, which ſeem incon- 
fiſtent with her eſtablihed charaQers, may be accounted for by 

_ conſidering that he ſpeals, in the fiſt place, of the Carthaginian 
Juno; and, in the other, of the Juno Argiva, who was Wor- 
ſnipped under that name, even in Italy, Ovid. iii. el. 13. Hele- 
nus ordered the Romans to worſhip Juno, wiuch they did; and, 
in time, ſhe came to prefer them to her moſt favorite nations, 


Virg, n. il. v. 433. Ovid. Faſt. vi. 45. 48. There was, in- 


deed, a Juno Soſpita, Who, in ſome family medals, appears in a 
_ war-chariot, and with a ſpear in her hand. But though ſhe was 
ſo well known as to be frequently ſeen in dreams, in all her ac- 


coutrements, yet Virgil could not, in his deſcription, have an eye 


too her, as there is not a line in any Reman poet deſcriptive of her, 
being only a local goddeſs, and worſhipped chiefly at Lanuvium, 
ic. de nat, deor. L. i. Silius, L Vi. v. 36 1. 98 v. 365.4 | 
| Ovid, raff. ii. v. * | | 


Dee r ee 8 * 8 . Lone; 


e „ 
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The moſt obvious character of Juno, and that 
which we are apt to imbibe the moſt early from 
Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious wite. 
T hey repreſent her oftener ſcoldipg than careſling 
her huſband ?. As this goddeſs was conſidered 
as the patroncts of marriage, their repreſenting 
her under to faile and diſagreeable a light is 
ſomething ſtrange. 


MINERY A. 


Mixen RVAA is repreſented as a beauty, but of 
the ſeverer kind, and without. the graces and 
1 ſoftneſles 


> In the tenth Apeid, (v. 60-9 f.) even in a council of the 
 eods, her behaviour is either ſullen, or angry and indecent. la 
a relieyo at Turin ſhe ſeems to be repreſented in this ſcene. _ 


q Jupiter, juno, and Minerva, are often joined together is | 
the Roman authors, as well as in antient inſcriptions, and the 
works of the artiſts. They were deemed the guardians of the 
empire. They were invoked by name, and the reſt in general. 
Thus Cicero in many places, Te, Jupiter Maxime! — teque, 
Juno Regina! — teque Minerva — czterique dii dezxque immor- 
tales. — The ſame diſtindt ion is frequent in Livy, 1. iii. c. 17. 
1. vi. c. 16. They are often repreſented: together on gems and 
medals, and ſometimes by proxy, as on a medal of Antoninus 
the owl for Minerva, an eagle for Jupiter, and a peacock for 
Juno. It muſt have been the higheft compliment to the er. 
perors to repreſent them on the reverſe of their medals ; it was 
direQtly calling them guardian gods of the empire, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 

v. ult. Their ſhrines were placed together in the great temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitoline-hill, where they had been placed beſort 
by Tarqumius Priſcus in one e chapetir in the old n called from 

9 8 thence 
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ſoſtneſſes of Venus. Dignity, and a becoming 


air, firmneſs, and compoſure, with juſt features, 
and a certain maſculine ſternneſs, make the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of her face. Her dreſs 
and attributes are adapted to her ; 
She has a helmet on her head, and a plume nod- 


ding formidably in the air. In her right-hand 


ſhe makes a ſpear, and in her left graſps a ſhield, 
with the head of the dying Meduſa upon Ie. 
The ſame figure, with all its terrors and beau- 
ties, is alſo on her breaſt-plate *; and ſometimes 


ſhe herſelf has ſerpents about her boſom and 


= ſhoulders a 


thence the chicf temple or capitol, 1 not from « the head of one 
Tolus, as the ſtory goes. Var. de ling. Lat. I. iv. 


rr Hence her heads are fo like thoſe of Alexander the Great, 
that they have been taken for his. 


(I. pl. $4.) a whole plate of theſe maſculine heads, one of 


which is very like Lewis XIV. Cupid (in Lucian, tells his mo- 
ther he is N afraid to approach . ſhe lock ſo like a 


mane 


5 This 10 of Meduſa i is ſometimes moſt bemitifol, FI ſeme- 


times moſt ſhocking. In the Strozzi-Meduſa at Kome her look 
is dead, but with a beauty that death itſzif cannot extinguiſh. The? 
pocts ſpeak of the beauties and horrors of Meduſa's face, and alſo 
ot her ſerpents ; particularly two with their tails twined together 
under her chin, and their heads reared over her forehead. She 
is thus repreſented, with eyes convulſed, on a jaſper at Florence. 
See Ovid. Met. iv. v. 793. Luc. ix. v. 680. Virg. An. viii. 


v. 437, 438. Ovid. ex Pont. iii. El. i. v. 1 124. 


t Statius deſcribes them as ſometimes quiet, a and at other times | 


a8 1 The, l. xil. v. 629. I. 8. Ve 3295 


character. 


There is in Montfaucon 
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The poets agree with the artiſts. They ſpeak 
of her as very beautiful, but deſcribe her as more 
terrible. They call her handſome or graceful, 


but give her the titles of virago, the ſtern and 


dark coloured goddeſs u; and mention not only 
2 certain threatening turn in her eyes; but the 


very colour too, it ſeems, was adapted to the 
character of terror *. 


It was common among the Romans to transſer 
the diſtinguithing attributes of their deities to the 
ſtatues of their emperors 1 — was 


u Torva et Flava, Stat. Theb. ii. v. TY Ovid. Faſt. Vis 
v. 652. Art. Am, ii. v. 238. 


Minerva, as making her appearance fu in Africa, has a 
great deal of the Moor in her complexion, with a light-coloured 
eye, which muſt ſhew it the ſtronger. She is called Trironia, 
- which is the ſame as Maura. Hence Juvenal (fat. xii. v. 4.) calls 
her the African goddeſs, Luc. ix. v. 354. No poet of the Au- 
gguſtan age has touched on this particular colour of her eyes, though 
the Greeks gave her one of her moſt famous titles from thence, _ 
Jetz vie. Virgil, (An. ii. v. 175.) aſcribes a fiery motion 
to the eyes of the Palladium, the little tutelar deity of Minerva, 
which was kept ſo carefully, firſt at Troy, and afterwards at 
Rome) when brought into the Grecian camp by Diomedes. The 


Palladium is ſeen cn * . a ſhield in one . and * | | 
; in the other. | 


92 It one "called Avguſtus his god, it was little | more in 

thoſe days than ſaying, that emperor was his patron (Virg. 
cecl. i. v. 6.) but to put the fulmen in the hand of his ſtatue was 
calling him the governor of all the world. Auguſtus loved to be 


repꝛroſented like Apollo, as Mare e affected the attributes 
0 Hercules. 5 


5 ae 
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15 
carried by the old artiſts in no point ſo far as in 
the Gorgon's head on Minerva's breaſt-plate. All 
the emperors were fond of this badge of wiſ- 
dom T. 


A breaſt-plate with the Meduſa's head, when 
worn by a deity, was called ZEgis, Minerva's 
ſhield had the ſame device and name, and ſeems 
to have been appropriated to herſelf and Jupiter, 


and uſed by them when they thundered. It is 
certain, Minerva is repreſented as dealing out the 
fulmen of Jupiter, as well as Juno, which makes 
it probable that all three were conſidered by the 
Romans as one and the ſame deity, under different 


names * * 


y There might be made a ſeries of Roman emperors from Au- 


guitus to Galienus, with this attribute on their breaſt-plates, ex- 
Legt, perhaps, two or three, of whom ſcarce any figures remain. 
Ine ſtrongeſt for the dying caſt of the eycs, is on the buſt of Nero 
at Florence, and anſwers to V irgil's fine deſcription, An. iii. v. 438. 
There is another on a Domitian alluded to by Martial, 7. ep. 1. 


2 The name of Jupiter might ſignify the Supreme Goodnels ; 
of Minerva, the Supreme Wiſdom; and of Juno, the Supreme 
Power, Intell. Syſt. i. c. 4. Though the poets often „ F 
Juno and Minerva dealing out thunder, the artiſts do not: there 
no antique of Juno with the Fulmen and ſcarce uy of MI nerve 

except © on the medal of Domitian. 5 
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NEPTUNE, VENUS, MARS, 
VULC CAN, and VERT A, 5 


E P T U N E. as having a ſeat in the ſus 
preme council of the gods, is often ſpoken _ 
of in the higheſt heavens, but will be conſider- 
ed, in his proper Oy among the water 
deities, 


VENUS, 


Venus is repreſented with one of the prettieſt, 
as Minerva is ſometimes with one of the hand- 
fomeſt, faces, that can be conceived, | ww 


Her look, as repreſented by the "annitle add 
poets, has has all the taking airs, wantonneſſes, Ane 
graces they could give it, Her ſhape is the moſt 

exact imaginable, all foft and full of tenderneſs: 
the fineneſs of her ſkin, and the beauties of het 
complexion, were ſo exquiſite, that it required 
the utmoſt {kill of Apelles to expreſs them. Her 
eyes were either wanton, or quick, or languiſh- 
ing, or inſolent, according to the occaſion; and 
ber face and air agteed with them“. She 3 is care 


The poets are fuller, as to the eyes, chan any use or pic- 
ture can be. The ſculptors can only give the proportion of things, 
| and one ſingle attitude in a ſtatue. The painter can do the ſarne, . 


and add the natural colours; and by the help of lights and ſhades, = | I 
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quently deferibed too as having a treacherous 
| ſmile on her face. But, however the appears, 


or whatever {he is doing, every ching about her 
is graceful, bewitching, and charming“. 


can throw things into proper diſtances. The poets can deſcribe all 
that, and can farther put the figure into a ſueceſſion of different 


motions m the ſame deſcription. 'This mult give the poet an ad- 
vantage in deſcribing the quick and uncertain motions of Venus's 


eyes, and occaſions the meeting with expreſſions which cannot be 


explained from ſtatues or paintings. Such the epithet pæta, which 
refers, perhaps, to a certain turn of Venus's eye, and her catetr- 
ing it away again the moment ſhe is obſerved, Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 

. 657. Si para eft, Veneri ſimilis, fi flava Miner ve. Her 
eyes are well deſcrthed by Silius, De Bell. Pun. 1. xv. 27. 


d Venus, in all attitudes, 16 graceſul, but in NO one more than 
in that of the Venus of Medici; where, if the is not really mo- 
_ deft} the at leaſt, counterteits modeſty extremely well, This at- 


titude might be deſcribed in rwo veries of Ovid. Art. Am. ii. v. 5 
561 This ſtatue, as to the ſhape, will ever be the ſtandard 
Her breaſts are tmall, diſtinct, 


G14, 615. 
of all female beauty and ſoftneſs. - 
and delicate, to the higheſt degree. Her waiſt is not repreſented 


as ſtinted by art, but as exaktiy proportioned by nature to all the 


other parts vf her body. Her legs are neat and ſender, the ſmall 


of them is finely rounded, and her very feet are little, pretty, and 


white, The general tenderneſs, elegance, and fine proportions of 
ther whole make feem to take a great deal from the beauty of her 


face, or the head is really (as has been ſuſpected) not of the ſame 


artiſt who made the body. Some have fancied that there are three 


different patſhons expreſſed in the air of the head, in which the foe | 


e is a little turned away from you. | 


little inſulting ſmile, as having made ſure of you: but our author 


could uot find out this A e ſrulle, though he often viewed | 
the Ratuc on Purpole, -. PL 1. n. 4. 


At your firſt approaching her, | 
averſion appears in her look; move one itcp or two, and ſhe has 


2 compliance in it; and one ſtep more to the right turns it into a 


5 — P 


. Beſides 
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| Beſides the inſidious ſmile, in ſome figures, 

Venus is repreſented in others ſmiling, and in a 
wheedling poſture. Such, probably, was the 


figures of the Venus Erycina, called by Horace 


Erycina Ridens*; and ſuch was the deſign on 


as medal of Aurelius, in which Venus is beg- 
ging ſome favour of Mars *, 


Venus is alſo frequently repreſented as the ge- 


nius of indolence, lying in a languid poſture 
on 2 bed, and generally attended by Cupids to 
execute her orders e. On an antient ſepulchral 
lamp ſhe is yet more indolent; as not only her- 


| e Hor. 1. od. 2. v. 33. Such alſo was the Venus Appias, a 
ftatue cf whom fond rear the ſ- mum, where the lawyers pleaced, 


often alluded to h Ovi id. Art. Am. 1. v. 88. L iii. v. 4 452+ Rem 


7 Am. v. 660. 


4 This was  inferibed. to Veneri vie ei, a8 ſore of carrying her 


point. Thus alſo in a ſtatue at Florence, Venus holds one of her 2 
| hands round Mars's neck, and the other on his breaſt ; and ſeems 
_ enticing him to grant her requeſt. Pl. 1. n. 5. She is reprefented 
in this manner with others, as well as with Mars, Virg. n. viii. 
v. 394. In a relievo at Turin Venus is careſſing Jupiter in the 
ſame manner as ſhe dees Mars in the Florentine ſtatue. - 


e Some of theſe figures, poſſibly, were originally meant for the 


_ goddeſs Peſidia, who might more eafly be miſtaken for a Venus 

than for a Cupid, as the was apt to be among the antients them- 

ſelves, Ovid. Am. i. el. v. 32. Stat. iv. SyIV. 6. This Venus 
appears in one of the fineſt coloured pictures left us by the antients. 

It is in the Barbarini palace at Rome. The air of the head may 

be compared with Guido's, and the colouting with Titian's. The 

loſt part, reſtored by Maratta (though a noted painter) ſerves to 
| do honour to the paint! ngs of the antients. Venus is deſcribed 


elf, 


by Stat: us as in this Pie ure, I. i. 1 55 v. 885 


-. += 
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19 ] 
ſelf, bat the Cupids about her are all faſt aſſeep !. 
This was a juſt character, Indolence being the 
mother of love, in a moral ſenſe, as Venus is of 
the Cupid in the allegoricai ſenſe *, 


Venus, by the poets of the third age, is re- 


preſented under a quite contrary character, as 


the goddeſs of Jealouſy, or the furious Venus“ 


Statius alſo ſpeaks of a Venus Improba, or bad 
Venus; which, if it be not the ſame with the 
furious Venus, there is another character which 


will ſuit it very well, the vitious Venus, Her 


infidelities to her huſband have been ſtrongly 
marked out from the earlieſt ages. The poets, 


in particular, have never ſpared her; and often 
peak of the public ſhame the was brought o by 
her amours with Mars l. 


D 3 1 4 The: 


As this was found in a Gpolchre, it prot ably reluted to ſome 
nine lady buried there with her children. Death being ſo like fee b. 5 


at TP that it has been —_—y e to it. 


b l laccus and Statius, in their account of the women of Lem- 


nos killing their huſbands, at the inſtigation of Venus, deſcribe 


her ke a fury in black robes, and armed with a torch, a ſw wth | 
and ba led: ents, the attributes of the furies, Flac. Arg. ii. v. 106. 


20 8. Stat. Theb. v. v. 69. 14% 188. 283. It is viſible here Was 


much Flaccus exceeds Status. He calls Venus, very properly, Ma- 


via cnnjax, and gives her the uſual attend ants of Mar 5s hen lie 


15 going on any 8 great expedition. 


i There is a pretty gem at Florence, on wh ich they are ebe | 


in a net, juſt as Oxid deſcribes it, Art. Am. ii. v. ge. Mets 
iv. v. 1883. Cn a rclevo in Tye: Ac 


I N!/aNCa, Venus hands are 
| Cchaingd 


[20] 

The attendants of Venus were the Curiys, 
the NyMmpHs, and the GRActs, The Cupide 
were ſuppoſed to be numerous“; but there were 
two molt remarkable, one of which cauſed love, 
and the other made it ceaſe, Hence Venus is 
called the mother of the two Cupids l. 


The Cup is generally iequelanted as 2 
child of ſeven or eight years old, almoſt always 
naked, handſome, inclining to plumpneſs, and 
ſometimes a little idle and fly, His hair is ſoft 
and fine, and ſometimes drefled up. His wings 
ornamental, as well as uſeful, and probably in 
paintings were of divers colours, His quiver, 


chained inſtead of a net; but Sol, as the diſcoverer, is repreſented 
in his charict, azrecably te what Ovid fays Never perhaps was a 
itory ſo often told. It ſeems to have been one of the mcſt com- 
mon ſubjects for an old kind of romances in faſhion much earlier 


than any mentioned by Huetius. The ſubject of this and the like 


tories are called 3 both by e and 9 C:orge Vo 
347 : 
* In this ſenſe Venus is called Dubciua KMarar Cupidinum, | 
Hor. iv. Od. 1. v. 5. and Tenerorum Mater Amorum, Ovid. Am. 
5 iii. el. 15. V. 1, Flac, Arg. vi. V. 457» Stat. ili. Sylv. 4. V. JS» 


1 Ovid Faſt. iv. v. i. Hippol. act. i. chor. The two Cupids 
with the dolphin at the foot of the Venus de Medicis, are ſup- 


poſed to be theſe, and are now called by the antiquarians at Florence, 


Eros and Anteros. Ovid calls the laſt Lethæus Amer; and Ci- 


cero, Anteros. Montfaucon (occaſioned by the name of the ar- 
tiſt) has given an old man for Anteros. Ovid ſpeaks of this very 

| Cupid as a boy, Rem. Am. v. 5376. It muſt be obferved, that 
Anteros did not create averſion; for love and averſion were ſup- 
poſed to proceed from different arrows of the ſame Cupid, Ovid. 
Rem. Am. v. 554+ Met. i. Ve 474+ Cic. de nat. deor. ; 
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6 
bow, and darts, are continually mentioned to this 


day. The poets give him ſometimes a — 
torch, and arrows tinged with fire v. 


The poets and artiſts repreſent their Cupids ei- 
ther as playful or as powerful. Hence in gems 
and other pieces, they are ſcen in ſome little di- 
verſion, as driving a hoop, playing at quoits, 
and wreſtling or fighting in jeſt; but more eſpe- 
cially as catching and tormenting butterflies : but 


this may be brought as an inſtance of Cupid $ 
power over the _ of the air, 


His power over the other elements is variouſly 


expreſſed : over the earth, by riding on a lion 
with a lyre in his hand, and the ſavage ſeeming 
_ to liſten: over the ſea, vy voy ſeated on a dol- 


m Ina ſtatue at the \ Yonge neat Twin, | he appears as 4 nin 


of ſeventeen, as he does in Raphael's Cupid and Pſyche. See En. 
i, v. 682. Met. x. v. $37. Ovid. en. Pont. til. ep. 3. v. 16. 


Ovid. Am. i. el. 10. v. 16. Rem. Am. v. 40. co. 02. Her, 


ep. li. v. 40. Art. Am. i. v. 22. Hor. ii. cd. 8. v. 16. Octave 
Act. ii. ſc. 2. 


A The ſane Greek word, Pete, Geni fies a PS 1 the 
ſoul. Hence a butterfly was uſed by the Greek artiſts for an em- 


dlem of the foul; and Cupid ſondhng or burning a butterfly, is the 


ſame as his careffing piyciie or the foul. Indeed tor almoſt all 


. the ways Cupid is ſcen playing, with butterBics, ſome parallel may 
de ound ia the repreſentations of Cupid aud Pſyche, Thus in one 
Antique, Cupid js dawn in a trivzuphal car by two Plyches, in 

_ another, by two butterflies, 


Cr th. 2 be: ng3 of the air, of w hich the car is a emblem. 


By this an 11 be meant his power : 


1 obs 


221 
phin: and in heaven, by breaking the fulmen, or 
tiery bolt of Jupiter“. 


Cupid was ſo conſtant an attendant on Venus, 
that he may be almoſt reckoned as one of her at- 
tributes, —Her other chief attendants are the 
races and Nymphs. The Graces are almoſt 
always repreſented naked, like three beautiful 
hiters, and connected together; and the Nymphs 
are ſpoken of only in general terms as beautiful 


women with looſe robes, The Roman poets take 


notice of all theſe particulars. Horace ſpeaks of 
the Graces and Nymphs dancing with Venus at 
their head. Ovid deſcribes the Nymphs with the 
Horæ in the garden of Flora, and otatius * em- 


ploys them with Cupid to ſprinkle flowers on a2 


new married one.. - MAR 


IM 100 0 cupid 18 riding on a centaur, who has his hands 
tied behind him; ſometimes on a chima ra, &c. to ſhow tliat 
Love conquers the fierceſt monſters. Neprure's dominion over 


the ſea is alſo denoted by a dolphin in his hand. And ſo was Cu- 
Pid's ſometimes according to an old deſcription under ore of his 
| many waich our author ſaw in a Frankfort edition of Theo- 


p Statius ſees i to deſcribe che 1 graces as a woman v. th three 3 


: pair of hands, 1. iii. Sylv. 4. 


4 See Hor. i. ed. 32. v. 10. i. od. 4. v. 6. 1 od. 3 
ibid. od. 21, v. 22. j. od. 4. v. 7. iv. od. 7. v. 7. Ov. Faſt. . 
v. 209 —228. Stat. I. i, Sylv. 2. v. 21. Theſe deſcriptions, had 


- they been copied by a Raphael or Guido, would have made very 


pretty pictures. There is a painting, in Mead's collection, of 


three Nymphs dancing hand in hand. Seneca ſpeaks of the Graces 


| agrovably. ro the figures of theſe three Nymphs, Sen. de Ben, 1 * 
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MARS. 


Mana is always repreſented with his uſual. 


attributes, his helmet and ſpear, which he does 
not quit, even when he is going on his amours. 


Pl. 1. n. 5. He had ſeveral, of which his amour 
with-Rhea was one of the moſt celebrated among 


the Romans: In a relievo (belonging to the Mel- 


lini family at Rome) relating to the birth of Ro- 


mulus, Mars is deſcended, and moving towards 
Rhea, who lies aſlcep. On the reverſe of the 
medal of Antoninus, he is repretented as ſuf- 
pended in the air, Juſt over the veſtal virgin. PL, 
1 


There is no relievo of Mars going to war; 


but this is powpoully deſcribed by the poets, 


who give him a number of attendants, adapted 


to the god of ſlaughter, or (as it is more an 5 


ſomely ſtyled) of the art of war 


D; VULCAN, 


e. 3. See Longus, I. ii. Statius ſeems to o allude to a new way 
of repreſenting the Graces under the figure of a woman n with three 


pair of hands, 1. iii. Sylv, 3. v. 83. 


By this medal Mr. Addiſon explained Juvenal's expteiſion 
 pendentis dei, (Sat. xi. v. 107.) which had been ſtrangely miſun- 
derſtood; one would have iti to be f erdentis; another, that Mars 


is ſaid to be pendentis, becauſe the ſhield on which he was figured 
hung on the ſhoulder; hut the medal ſhows the true meaning to 
be ſu/pended- in the air. Hence appears the uſeſulneſs of antiques 
towards explaining the poets. Our author has introduced here his 
ingenious explanation of a relievo in the court of the Mattei-pa- 


1 which has puzzled all the antiguarians, Sec Poly metis, p. 79. 


Theſe deſcriptions are ſo pictureſque, that it was doublet: 


— — —w — . 5 *. 


125 1241 
VULCAN. 


Vv1rcAn is deſcribed by the poets as a mere 
mortal blackſmith, only with the addition of his 
being lame, They reprefent him as black, and 
| hardened from the forge, with a fiery red face 
whilſt at work, and tired, and heated after it. 


This poor god is always the ſubject of pity 
or ridicule. He is the grand cuckold of hca- 
ven, and his lameneſs ferves. to divert the 
CG 605 3 


vES T A. 


5 is doubtful whether Vert has any 1 7 
. Ovid, indeed, ſpeaks of an image of her, but af- 


stat. Theb. iii. v. 431. Mars Gradleus appears on 2 Cornelian 
at Florence with his helmet and ſpear, and a trophy on his ſhoulder, 
t Some of the deſcriptions of his look ſ2em to have been copied 
trom antient paintings. See Stat. iii. Syiv. 1. v. 133. I. i. Sylv. 
F. v. 8. Theb. v. v. 31. The. few figures of Vulcan agree with 
the poets, except a relievo at Paris, where he is fitting, with ſomo 
dignity, with Fauns inſtcad of the Cyclops. But this ſeems to be 
a modern invention. It was reckoned an excellence in one of his 
| beſt Natues, that his lameneſs was 2oncealeg, but not zrofsly, Val. 


Max. viii. c. 11, By fitting he loſes his chief abut Vir. 2 
#111, v. 415. Ovid. Met. iv. 175. 


A Flaccus has deſcribed kim aſter His fall from kun. He "TY 
uſt recovered himſelf, and is hobbling on by the help of ſome good 
people of Lemnos, who ſound Him in his diſtreſs, Flac. Arg. ii. 
v. 92. Venus mimicked his lameneſs to divert Mars, Ovid, de 
Art. Am, ii, v. 579, See Minutius Felix ridiculing the heathen 15 
pods, Where Vulcan ftands firſt, c. XXI. 


3 


&. 

terwards owns his miſtake %, The figures called 
her's have nothing which would not be as proper 
for a veſtal virgin, Even thoſe on medals in- 
ſcribed with her name, may ſignify only one of 


the veſtals, and, e are only reprefentations 
of her by proxy *, 


Numa (who introduced the workhip of Veſta 
and the cternal fire) admitted of no ſtatues as 
helps or objects to devotion. The doctrine of 
the Brachmans, and the precepts of Zoroaſter, 
(who allowed of no viſible objects of worſhip 
but fire) were known to Pythagoras, and, by 
him, are ſaid to be imparted to Numa, Who 
ſcems to have obſerved them in the ceremonic: 
| He 3 for Veſta l. 


” Ovid. Faſt, iii. EY I. vi. v. 263, ſt ks 450 that 
Ovid uſes the word feruntur, There were ſome ftories in the Ro 
man mythology which were reckoned as” certain, and others 4 
doubtſul. I be doubtſul ones are uſhered in by the poets with wr 


tertur, ut ſama eft, ut perhibent, more — lan, by Luc cus, 
a Virgil and O0 d. | ep 


1 Figures on ſome medals, are called Veſta; but the fame; on 
others, are called Veſtals; fo both may be * One, infor bed 


_ Veſta, is ſacrificing, which wich the W but not wia 
. the goddeſs herſelf, 


7 See Hook's Rom, Hiſt. i. p. 125. The 8 of. Veſtz is 
_ remarkable for its architecture. The pointed Abacus ſhows it to 
be Greek, a ſtrong pre umption of its antic uity, beitt the ont» ex- 
ample of that kind nw at Rame. It is probably older than tte 
Pantheon; for according. to Pliny there feems to be no nt 5 
imple 2 at Rams above 50 yours Older than that vallEng 
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CHAP. IN. 


APOLLO, DIANA, CERES, ne. 
MERCURY. | 


APOLLO. 


HE ſtatues and heads of APOLLo are al- 
ways to be diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of Z 
the face, which has an air of divinity not to be 1 
conceived without the help of the artiſt. He 
is hand ſomer than Mercury, and not ſo effemi- 
nate as Bacchus, who is his rival for beauty *. 


| His features are extremely fine, and his limbs 
exactly proportioned, with as much ſoftneſs as 
| 18 conſiſtent with ſtrength. He is always young —_ 
| and beardleſs; and his long beautiful hair, when 3 
unconfined, falls i in natural eaſy waves all down _ 3 
his ſhoulders, and ſometimes over his breaſt ®, 1 
1 1 here 


2 The heroes or princes are e generally compared by due poets 
for beauty to one of tlieſe, and chiefly to Apollo, Mait. vi. ep. 
29. Met. viii. v. 31. Flac. Arg. ii. c. 492. En. iv. v. 150. Met, 

ili. v. 421. Ovid. Am. i. el. 14. v. 32. Stat. Achil i. v. 166. 
d Nothing was deemed by the Romans more eſſential to the 
beauty of a young perſon, than a fine long head of hair. Juv. Sat. 
31. v. 186. Hor. iv. od. 10. v. 3. Id. iii. od. 19. v. 27. En. i. 
v. 590. The hair is one of the diſtinguiſhing things in the heuds 
of Apollo in old gems, and often too in his ſtatues, particularly in 
1 fine ont at Florence, which the modern artiſts have endeavcured 
to change into a Prometheus. Ihe Romans had a cuſtom of cut- 
ung thetr hair Mort, about the age of entern, and of Keep ing 

it 
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Fhere is a grace reſulting from the whole, which 
it would be in vain to deſcribe to any one we 
has not ſeen the Apollo Belvidere, 


The poets, whoſe imaginations muſt have 
been raiſed both by paintings and ſtatues, formed 
the higheſt ideas of Apollo's beauty. Virgil 
calls him the beautifu),. and Tibullus the wells 
ſhaped, god e. 


The 


it ſo ever aſter, Hence the poets give to Apollo the titles of crinis 
tus and intonſus, which was the fame as if they had ſaid he was 
abvays young, Met. i. v. 564. Hor. iv. od. v. 26. I. iii. od. 4. 
v. 62. Hor. epod. 16. v. 10. An. ix. v. 638, Hor. i. od. 21. v. 2. 
Net. Xii. v. 85. On account of the hair, a Bacchus is apt to be 
taken for Apo! lo, Mart. i. ep. 125. i ibul. i. el. 4. v. 33. Met. 


; ö its Vs 421. | 


c A Ne iii. v. 129. Tibul. ii. el. 3. v. 11. Tibullus (. 
I. 2) has a full deicription cf. his perſon, in which feveral Arokes 
155 to be taken from celebrated pictures, particularly the 
beautiful bluſh of a new married bride, Pliny, ſpeaking, of 
_ EC140n's beſt pieces, Mentions one on this ſubject (Nat. Fiſt. I. 
35. C. 10.) from which, perhaps, the famous piQuure on the ſame 
(uhject at the Aldrobandine palace at Rome is copied, as the 
au of the, ne bride in it is remarkably modeſt. : 


Our author thinks there was, in the old pictures of Apollo, 
certain brightneſs b beaming trom his eyes, and diffuſed all over his 
face, juſt as the principal figure is all luminous in Correggio's ſa- 
mous Nativity, and ir Raphacl's 'Irapsfiguration, Be conjec- 
tures this from the poets ſpeaking to often, of the b. ightneſs of A- 
pollo's face, and the beaming: ſplendor. of his eyes, Stat, Achil, 
_y v. 164. Catul. de v. 40. Met. iv. v. 193. * Mer. * 

4050. | 


1 e was confir med in this conjecture E by an inconceivable piece of 
Yan! iy in. the Emperor Autzuitus. Eis lace, as appears frem me- 


The various. characters of Apollo . the 


Romans were theſe : 


The Apoztro VIENATOR, who preſided over 
the chaſe, is repreſented in the nobleſt ſtatue in 
the world, the Apollo Belvidere; where he is 


dreſſed rather too fine for his character. His bair | 
is collected together a little above his forehead, 


His chlamys, which is only faſtened with a gem 


over his breaſt, falls looſely down his back, and 
3s toſſed over his arm. On his feet is a ſort of 

the fine buſkins anciently uſed for hunting. All 
the reſt of his body is naked, He holds his bow 
in his hand, as if he had | ſhot off an ar- 
row e. | 


8 dals 5 other figures, i 76 what the a calted the Apoliinen 

face (Mart, vi. ep. 29.) Nature, perhaps, had given him ſcme re- 

ſemblance of Apollo, and the artiſts and poets took care to repre- 

ſent him more like than he really was (Ovid, de Art, Am. i. * 

214. En. iv. v. 140, Vine, ecl. iv, v. 10.) Suetonius (in Aug, c, 
94.) ſays, he was really very beautiful, and that he was believed to 

be indeed the fon of Apollo, I hat he gave into this flattery is too. 


plain; for, at an infamous feaſt (in which he and five of his cour- 


tiers repreſented the great gods, and as many ladies the fix ged. 
defies) he himſelf was dreſſed with the attributes of Apollo: and, 


what is more, he affected to have it ſuppoſed that his eyes beamed: 


forth brightneſs like Apollo's ; and was mightily pleaſed, when he 

looked fully upon any body, if they held down their eyes, as when 

the ſun glares too ſtrong upon them, This vanity helps to explain 

2 paſſage in Virgil, in his repreſentation of the battle of Actium. 

En. viii. v. 678. See alſo iv. v. 150. and 1 i. V 893. and Proper 
ee, L M. G. 6. v. 30. 


d He may be thus far 5064 as Apollo, fo 1 deſcribed by 


the poets, quitting Lycia, his hunting feat, to go to Delos, where 
| be appeared i in more Rate, and much as Virgil defgribes him, where 


he 
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The Mvus1caLl APOLLO prefided « over 
poetry and the muſes. He is called either Vates 
or Lyriſtes; muſic and poetry in the earlieſt ages 
making but one profeſſion. Sometimes he is 
naked, with his hair collected over his forehead, 
with his lyre in one hand, and his plectrum in 
the other, and ſometimes, in particular, lea ening 
on a rock, At other times he is dreifed in a long 
robe, with his hair all flowing down at full 
lkeagth; and crowned with laurel, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing ha dit of this — | 


he compares /£E.neas (when going a- hunting) t to this God. Whes 

ther Virgil, in his compariſon, had this ſtatue in his cye or not, 
they both relate to the Apollo Venater, dreifed fer than uſual, 
and both in the poet, and in the marble, he is [Epreiented as the 
fandard of beauty, This beauty and his motion art the two prin- 
&ipal points aimed at by Virgil, and the chief things that ſtrike 


ene in viewing the Apcllo Belvidere, An. iv. %. 150. — Tyr. EY 


| ider 72. Stat. Achil, I. i, v. 166, 


e The poets, eſpecially of the l a age, are very full iw 
their deſcriptions of him, Propurt. iii. el. 3. v. 14, Ovid. de Art, 
Am. Ii. v. 466, d. iii. v. 142. Id. i. el. 8. v. 60. Met. xi. v. 
169. Tibul. iii. el. 4. v. 42. 91. In this dreſs Apollo is ſuppoſed 
to appear at the ſeaſts of Jupiter, particularly at the ſolemn one 
after the deſeat of Saturn; z under wiuch character he may be 
aalled the teftal Apollo, Tibul. J. ii. el. 5. v. 10. Thus too the 
poets, or muſicians of old, were dreſſed when they. ſung to the lyre. 
at the table of princes, as lopas was ac Dido? s feaſt, Eythara cri. 


nitus lopas perſonat auratà— An. . v. 741. Jopas is here ſtyled 


Crinitus, which implies his being dreffed like the Feſtal Apollo, 
Had Mr. Addifon been aware of this, he could not have called Cri- 
nitus here & an epithet quite foreign to the purpoſe.” A ſtrong . 
£ inſtance of the uſe of being acqua inted with the ancient cuſtoms of - 

the Romans, and appearances of their gods, on ſuch and ſuch oc 

cafions, towards underſtanding the a See D. ſc. on ancient and 
WWE e . 6. + | 


| | L 30 ] SD 
[- As to the MusEs, it is remarkable, that the 
poets ſay but little of them in a deſcriptive way, 
though they invoke them ſo oſten, and are io 
much obliged to them. Where they do ſpeak of 
them, it is generally ſomething in relation to 
themſelvesf.. They were a frequent ornament 
for libraries of old, and are often ſeen, and very 
properly, on the tombs, either of poets, or phi- 
loſophers, or muſicians, or aſtronomers. On theſe 
you may meet with all the nine muſes, with 
ſome deity, particularly A in the midſt of 
them s. 


The 


Thus Statius defcribes the mufes mourning over à dead poet, 
in filence, 8 82 5 y, 5 54. Ste alſo Stat. ii. Sy. 7. V. „ 


"+ Hor, iv. od. | 
| | 3 There i is a relievo on a ſarcophagus in the Capitoline g gallery in 
Bi 5 Rome, in which the nine muſes are repreſented ; by the help ot 
[+ - which, and Auſonius's deſcription of them (Idyl. ze) or author 
| 1 has attempted to. diſtinguith them from one another, which has at- 
| Ways been very difficult, The order of them ſeems to be quite al- 
| ditrary, as appears by the different ranging of them by Heodotus, 


| (who has annexed their names to the nine bocks of his hiſtory}. 
and by Auſonius, as well as in all the relievos now to be met with, 
In the relievo above-mentioned. they are e and diſupgui ſned 
in the following manner: | 


4 Cr 10 is "TY and di :ſtinguiſhed by the roll, or book, in 1 — 5 
| hand, or with the longer, bolder pipe (Hor, i. od. 12, v. 2.) Her. 
office Was to celebrate the actions of departed heroes, though Sta- 
tius makes her deſcend to lower offices from the old notion that 
Wer) thing penned in heExameters w as an e poem. Stat. i. 5ylv, . 
8 2. . IS | 33 
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31 | 
The ACTIAN APOLLO was much cele- 
drated, eſpecially in the Auguſtan age, as hav- 


ing 


Tussi was the muſe of comedy and paſtorals (Virg, ec}, 
vi. v. 2.) and is di ſtinguiſhech by her comic maſk in lier hand, and 
fer paſtoral crook, 


TEarstchonz has nothing to diſtinguiſh her, Auſonius 
gibes her the Cithara, On the medals of the Pomponian' family, 
three muſes have fringed inſtruments in their hands, but we do not 
know them from one another; and are uſed to call the Cithara, 
Zarbiton, and Teſtudo, by the name of Lyres, Theſe three mules 
are in the relievo the third (which the author calls Terpſichore) 
and the fiſth and ſeventh, which appear to be Erato and Polyhym- 
nia; though that cannot be determined, till the names and ſhape 
of the ſtringed inſtruments come to be better known, | 


, EuTznye preficed over the muſic played on two pipes Le] | | 
at once, as in the remarks before Terence's plays, By theſe pipes 
Mme is diſtinguiſhed, though ſometimes te holds the fiſtula, or ca- 


lzmi, in her os and is fo deſcribed by. Auſonids, Hor. b od. Iz 


IM. „ 

Ex Aro, who preſided over the 1 kinds of pcetry, 
is genteelly dreſſed, looks pretty, though thoughtful, She is re- 
preſented penſive, or elſe full of gaiety, as ſhe appears on gems 3 
both which characters, though oppoſte, Tait well with lovers, 
«nd, conſequently, with their patroneis. Ovid invokes he with 
much propriety in his Art of Love (I. ii. v. 16,); and in his Faſt: 


for April, the lover's month among the Romans, he calls it the 
month of Erato. Faſt. i. v. 1. 16. 246. 349. 14. 196, But Vir- 
gil ſeems to invoke her improperly before a ſcene of battles, un- 


lefs it was becauſe the war Wa: Cauſcd by a woman, Un. vii, v 


& 0 


CALLIGPE is called by Ovid (Met. v. v. 3340.) tne. chief 


EIN. 
9 


of the muſes; and b, Horace, Peg 24, As ilſul on all inſtru- 
ments. I. iii. od. 4. v. + Ile tables in her hand mark her diſ- 
b tinguiſhing char Acter, * ich Vas do note de. Win tlie Wo rtjiy action, | 


ef tie living, * he e 04 614. were like. the rolls in the office 
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[ 32 ] . 
ing aſſiſted Auguſtus in his engagement with 
Antony“. His appearance and dreſs ſeem to have 


been partly of the Apollo Venator, and partly of 
the Lyriſtes. At leaſt the poets in general gave 
him a bow ia his hand i, But in a ſtatue after- 
wards made by the famous Scopas, and placed in 


a temple in Auguſtus's palace, (hence called the 
Apollo F Une) he was repreſented ſolely un- 


envy uſed for tablets Toogitares? or pocket books, called by Ca- 
tullus pugilizrin, and by Auſonius pugiller bipatens. 


Port YR YMN1A is diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſtringed inſtrument in 
her hand, perhaps what the Romans called the Barbiton, which | 


A we have no name for, Her, i - od, 1. v. 34. 


brav pref ded over aftronomiy, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 


_ celeſtial globe at her feet, and the radius in her hand, En. vi. v. 
$51, In ſtatues, the globe is ſometimes in her hand, and ſome- 
i firaes placed on a cotumn before her, Stat, Theb. viii, v. 554 · 


| Mriroment was the muſe. of the ſtage, and prefided a 


melancholy ſubjects, as well as tragedies. Hor, ii. od. 24. v. 4. 


I. iii. od, 30. v. ult. She is diſtinguiſhed by her maſk on her 


head, which is ſometimes placed fo far backward, that it has 
deen miftaken ior a ſecond my 2s my be ſeen | in Montfaucon 
3, pl. 59. 


Þ His Aube ood on the promontory of e or Leucate, | 


on a place called the Lover's Leap (Ovid. Her. ep. 15. v. 170.) 
and was viſible a good way at ſea, and revered by the mariners 
l Virg. Au. ii. v. 275.) to ich Auguſtus 1s fad © — his | 
Ec votions pore the e of Actum. | 


1 Petr, v. 115. En. viii. v. 706. W iv. el. 6. v. 57. 62. 


This confufion of attributes, though very uncommon, is found in 
ether figures of this god, Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 1. 24. c. 8. Our author 
| 22 here A 1 puzzling atue at Turin, Polym. 5. 94 | 


der 


— —_ 
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het the character of the Apollo Lyriſtes *, and is 
ſo deſcribed by the poets. They ſpeak of him 
as. in his flowing robe, and playing on the lyre, 
and even as quitting his bow ', 


The repreſentation of Apollo, as prefiding over 
the ſun will be conſidered among the planets. 


The AroLLo MEnicus is often mention». 


ed by the poets; and there is very frequently the 


ſerpent at the. feet of his ſtatues, as the emblem 
of the god of health. In theſe figures he has ge- 
nerally an eaſy mild look, and the ſerpent lies 
ſleeping or quiet by him. Had this ſerpent been 


the python, as the Italian antiquaries would 


have it to be, his features would have been all 


ſevere and terrible, as in the following cha- 


F the Tor: MENTOR was fo called 
from a ſtatue, repreſenting him fleaing Marſyas | 


alive with his own hands. The figures relating 


to Marſyas were very common, and there are ſtill. 


remaining enough to thew the whole ſeries of the 5 


* Avgaſtus built a 1 on the four to the Actian * 


| and afterwards another within his palace, where Scopas's noble 


ſtarue was placed, Perc. . K. . 82. Suet, in Aug. c. * 


1 Hor, Car, Sæc. v. 34. Projert: il. el. 31. v. 16. 1. 4. el. 6. : 


v. 70, His ſigure therefore muſt have made much the ſame ap- 
5 pearance as the Actian Apollo on the medal of Auguſtus, where 


he appears in the long og, | but flung back a with the hre 
and plectrum. | | | 


n Ovid, Rem, Am. v. 706. 76. Met. 1. $24. An. xt. . 
4⁰6. Prop, iv. el. 6. v. 35+ Stat. Theb. i. v. 712. 
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ſtory in all its different periods, which are all de- 
fcribed in the poets, and are ſome of them ſo 
horrid as not to be read without pain “. 

Apollo, no doubt, had the ſame avenging air 
in the reprefentations of the ſtory of Niobe. She 
had highly incenſed Latona, who deſired her two 
children, Apollo and Diana, to avenge the af- 


front offered to her. They grant her requeſt, 


and ſlay all Niobe's children, ſeven. ſons and ſe- 


ven daughters, Ovid is very full in the account 


of this affair. He repreſents theſe deities with 


| their bows, performing this piece of vengeance, 
and tells us how and dere each ſoa Was | 
: wounded e. FL 


n He ene on a gem in tlie Maſſimi collection, ordering 
Marſyas to be flead, with a face that makes one almoſt tremble 
to look upon it. See Stat, Theb, iv. v. 186. Faſt, vi. v. 708. 
Met. vi. v. 386. 301. There was a ſtatue in the Forum near the 


feat of judgment, alluded to by the poets, Mart, Ii. * or Her, . | 


i, fat, 6. v. 12 1. Juv. Sat. ix. v. 4. 


' © There- was a fine relievo on one of the folding doors to the I 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, Propert, ii. el. 31. v. 14. and another 


ſpoken of by Pliny, Nat, Hitt. 1, 36. c. 5, There is a noble col- 


lection of detached figures in the Medicean gardens, repreſenting 


Niobe and her children about the beginning of the action. A 


mong. the. ſons there is a figure, which our author thinks is meant 


for Amphion, being too old for one of his ſons, His attitude a- 
grees with Juvenal's defcription of him im Sat, vi. v. 173, who 
| ſuppoſes him prefent., Theſe. figures are fully ' deſcribed, with 
| Judicious remarks, in Polymetis, p. 98. Beſides. this ſelect ſet 


(which were dug up near the Porta di San, Giovanni, and pur- 


chaſed by the Grand Duke) there are ſingle figures of Niobe's 
_ ſons in ſeveral collections at Rome, See Ovid. Met, vi. v. 217 


_ Apolle 
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Apollo and Diana were conſidered as the in- 


flicters of plagues, and all ſudden deaths; and 
ate ſaid to diſcharge arrows on theſe occaſions ?, 


The wounds, arrows, and deities, were ſome- 
times viſible, and ſometimes not. Ovid ſpeaks 
of the wounds as viſible on the brothers, and as 
inviſible on the ſiſters. The deities, by his ac- 


count were inviſtble too, even to the. ſufferers . 
the mſelves a. 


DIANA. 
The ik VEXATRIX, or the goddeſs of 


the chace, is of all Diana's characters the moſt 
known. She preſided over the woods, and de- 
| lighted. in hunting. She is often repreſented as 


running, with her veſt flyang back, though ſhort- 


ened, and girt about her. '$he 3 is tall of ſtature, 
- and: her ths, though very handſome, is ſome- 
thing manly. Her legs are bare, we U. ſhaped, 


and very ſtrong. Her feet are ſometimes bare 


too, and ſometimes adorned with buſkins, worn 


by the huntreſſes of old. She has a quiver on 
her ſhoulder, and holds either a javelin, or a 
p Hence, perhaps, 2 perſon who dies ſuddenly (on the road, or 
the like) is fill ſaid, in ſeveral naticns, to be Sun: Arc. Thus - 
the French, | coup de feleil; and the Italiin, co/po de ſol „ 


Vas an early notion among the Romans. See Ennius in Alen næ- 
one, and Achs in Erigone, | 


9 Apollo as the infliter of plagues, i is fometimes deſcribed as in 


Homer, when ſending a peſtilence to th. Grecian camp, ſurround- 
ed with clouds; or, as Horace (i. od. 2. v. 31.) tranſlates Ho- 
mer's words, © with clouds wrapped about his thoulders.” Thus 
both he and Diana are deſcribed by Ovid. | Statius has followed 


te ſame idea, Theb, i. v. $37, : 3 
bow, 


5 
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| . has; in her right hand. Thus ſhe apptars in | 
Home of her ſtatus, and in the deſcriptions of the I 
. poets, who often, by a ſingle epithet, bring tage 


idea of her whole figure to the mind *, 


The ſtatues of this Diana were frequent in 
| woods, where ſhe was repreſented as hunting, or 
bathing, or reſting herſelf, It was on one of 
be: | theſe occaſions that Actæon had the misfortune 
| to ſee her ſo fatally to himſelf, The tory is told 
nm little on a gem (in Maffei's collection) and 
| more largely by Ovid in verſe, and by . 
F in proſe*. 


Drava orefiding over the moon will be treat- 
ed of among the planets, | 


The Diaxa Tatrokurs (called alfo Hecars h 
or TRA) is repreſented with three heads and 


| * Ovid. Yer. ep. 4. v. 40. Ovid. i, el. 1, v. 12, Faſt, in v. 
3 185 Art. am. Hi. v. 144. I, iii. wal 2. V. 32. Virg. Ecl. vii, 
| + ds 
0 e Mah the gem nd Ovid FEI ON the 3 as huddled | 
| * round the goddefs to hide her; but, as Ovid obſerves, it was 
partly in vain, as the was ſo much taller than the riymphs, which 
is frequently marked by the poets. This was finely expreſſed in 
che famous. picture of this goddeſs hy Apelles, who (Pliny ſays, | 
Nat. Hiſt. b. 35. c. 10.) formed his idea of it from Homer's de- 
ſcription, and even ſurpaded his original, Virgil has imitated _ 
che tame deſcription, An. i, v. 502. Odyſ. E. v. 108, What 
pleaſure would it be to compare the copies of Apelles and Virgil with 
Yo great a maſter as Homer ! Apuleius's deſeription is very rernarx- 
able. See Afin, Aur, ii, Statius (Theb. 4. v. 433.) gives a 
pretty deſcription of her as reſting her ſelf, which would make & 1 
Zood picture or ſtatue, Sec Ovid, Met. iii. v. 188. . 1 
5 OG three. „ 
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ed ance to er Africanus, Orat. iv, in Ver, 


E 

three bodies. She is frequently invoked in en- 
chantments, as being the infernal Diana, and 
appears more like à fury than a celeſtial goddeis, 
with the inſtruments of terror in her hands, and 


graſping cords or ſwords, or ſerpents, or or flaming 
torches. Pl. 2. n. 2 | 


There are other leſs diſtinguiſhed characters of 


this goddeſs, one of which ſeems to have been 
uſually overlooked, and may be called the CELES- 
'T14L DIANA, not as to her power in the hea- 
vens, but as to the appearance ſhe makes in tho 
great council of the gods. She is larger, and 
Axeſſed in a full and long robe, though ſhe ſtill 


| retains her bow, and the quiver on her fhoul- 
der". 


CERES. 


| Cxnny, the goddeſs of agriculture, is repre- 


G by the artiſts and pocts with her head 


crowned either with corn or poppies, and her 


robes fall down to her feet. She ſeems to have 


becn a beauty of the brunette kind; and her 
dreſs was well adapted to her . ä 


a | wy A * her 88805 is, that her breaſts, | 


e Triviais alf an accidental name, from: her Bia landing 5 


vrhere three ways met, Ovid, Faſt. i. v. 142. Her, ep. 12, v. 


79. Met, vii. v. 194. Hor. iii. od. 22. v. 4. An. i iv. v. 511. 
, ® She is deſcribed by Statius much like this, Achil, i, v, 348. 


This deſcription tallies with a Ratue at the Lord Leicefter's, in 
Londen. 


Cicero deſcribes a ſtatue much like this, which belong- 
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[ 38 ] 
in moſt figures, are repreſented very large. This 
Ovid omits, but it is mentioned by the earlier 
poets “. 
M ERCU K 
The chief character of Mercury is that of 
Jupiter's meſſenger. His make is young, airy, 


and light, all proper for ſwiftneſs. His limbs 
are finely turned, and he yields to none but 


Apollo and Bacchus in beauty. His diſtin- 
guiſhing attributes are his petaſus, or winged 
cap: the talaria, or wings for his feet; and the 


bras or wand, with two en about It”. 


* Ovid. Met. vi. v. 118. Id. iii. 4 10. v. 2. Faſt, IV. v. 424. 


62. Met. viii. v. 781. Faſt. iv. v. 616. Luci. iv. v. 1158. Vir- 


gil deſcribes Ceres as regarding the huſbandman from heaven, and | 


bleſſing his work; of which there is a 9 in the Vatiein ma- 


nuſcript, Geo. bi Ve 96. 


* The pocts give the ſame idea of him, Ovid, Met. i ii. Ve 9 918. : 


731. Hor. i. od. 2. v. 43. An. iv. 579. 


The cap is like the common cap of the ſervants of old. The 


_ wings might be taken off; and there are ſometimes only two fea · 
chers ſtuck in it. (Plaut. Preface to Amphitryon). Hence, per- 
haps, the cuſtom of Roman meſſengers, ſticking a feather in their 
cap, which was ſometimes put into the letter itſelf, as a mark of 

. diſpatch, Juv. Stat. iv. v. 149. The wings for the ſcet might 


alſo be taken off, In a figure in the juſtinian gallery, Cupid is 


putting the wings to Mercury's feet. The Caduceus too is ſome-_ 
times repreſented with wings, Virgil deſcribes Mercury thus e- 


quipped when ſent to Anras by ſupiter, AEn. iv. v. 251, Sec Stat. 
1 heb. i. v. 311. He is thus repreſented in the Vatican manu- 


ſcript, with the chlamys floating behind him in the air. Pl. 2. n. 
. By the flying back ot the drapery, the artiſts gener ally mark 


the motion of a perſon zoing on ſwiftly, Ovid. Met. i. v. 529. The 


| . poets give him the chlamys as "yy of nis — Met. ii. v. 736. 3 
| Stat. Theb. L 3 


To 


[ 39 
To theſe is added his harpe, or long ſword, with 
4 particular hook behind it. Pl. 3. n. 1. The de- 


ſcriptive epithets given by the ports agree with 
the old figures of it?. 


Mercury had alſo a gement power given him 
by Jupiter, of conducting ſouls to their proper 
place, and of re- conducting them up again upon 
occaſion. Horace (1. iii. od. 11.) gives an ex- 
traordinary account of Mercury's deſcending to 
Orcus, and cauſing a ceſſation of ſufferings there. 


In the ſame ode Horace ſpeaks of Mercury as 
2 wonderful muſician, and repreſents him with a 
re, of which he was faid to be the inventor “. 


l Luc. ix. v. 663. 673, (Here ſome read Junati for hawat!, 
got knowing any cons of As _— or aver Met. Iv. v. 
+ 0h 719. 726. . | 


= Mercury, ada ſtealing ſome bulls from 1 retired toa 
cave, at the entrance of which he found a tortoiſe. He killed 
it, and diverting himſelf with the ſhell, was pleaſed with the 
found it yielded; whereupon cutting thongs out of the hides he 
nad ſtolen, he faſtened them to the ſhell, and played upon them. 
By. this legend it appears, that the moſt antient lyres were made 
of the ſhell of a tortoiſe, which is confirmed by the particular 
Roman lyre, called teſtudo. The mott remarkable one is in the 
Montalti gardens, Which not only ſhews the whole belly of the 


tortoiſe, and part of what the ſtrings were attached to, but has 


two horns above like a bull's, with ſtrings round their bottoms 
like thongs, As the tortoiſe is an amphibious-creature, t may 
be called piſcis, or ſera. This ſerves to clear a difficult paſſage 
in Statius, and ancther in Horace, Stat. i. Sylv. 5. v. 5. Hor. 
v. od. 3. v. 20. See a riddle on the teſtudo being called A ory, 
4 fiſh, and a harp, | in 8, wo | a. xix. v. 20 
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He is likewiſe deſcribed dy the poets as the god 
of ingenuity and thieving*. Theſe two cha- 
raters are joined by Ovid and Horace ©, 


Mercury preſided alſo over the merchants and 
tradeſmen l. This Mercantile Mercury, as 
the diſpenſer of gan, is repreſented with the 
attribute of a purſe in his hand, and with his 
winged cap on his head, which, in the language 


ok the ſtatuaries, is as much as to ſay, ** If you 
„ take not gain when offered, it will fly away, 
and, perhaps, for ever *.” The poets have 
the fame idea of Mercury, and inform us, that 
it was a common ſubject for PIC. ures, as well as 
other works *, 


| Mercury, though the patron "2 robbers, was 


fappoled, however, to preſide over the high- 


d Hor, 'Y od. 10. v. 12. Met. X's v. 315. Plaut. Prol. to Am- 


6, 7. 


= þ From 8 he is aid to have his name, Mercutius 2 Mer. 
cibus dictus, Feſt. Pomp. I. 1. The Romans called thoſe who 
7 thrived i in buſineſs, Viri Mercuriales. 5 | 


e In a gem, Mercury is giving vp his purſe to Fortune ; in a 
painting (in Mead's collection) he offers it to Minerva, who takes 
_ only a little out of it, as if good luck had more to do with it than 

good ſenſe. In another gem, he offers it to " veiled lady like 

Pudicitia, who ftrenuouſly refuſes it. | | 


:F Hor. 1 ji. ſat. 3 v. 67. Perſ. vi. v. 63. 8 


| roads, 


Ovid calls him the inventor of the yre, and the god of thieves, 
in the farne _ Faſt. v v. v. 104. So does Horace i 7 od. — 
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roads, The ſtatues of this Mercury are of that 
odd terminal ſhape, ſo much in yogue in the beſt 
ages of antiquity, Theſe old Termini were ſome- 


times without, but oftner with, buſts, or half 


yo of ſome deity on them ; and thoſe of Mer- 
cury ſo much more frequently than any other, 
that the Greeks gave them their general ! name 


from this * k. 


rx pet is uſed in Greek for any terminal figures in general. 
There is an alluſion in Juvenal which would ſtrike us more 
ſtrongly, were we uſed to ſee theſe terminal Mercuries as com- 


monly as the Romans were of old, The ſatire turns upon this 
. aſſertion, that where there is no virtue, there cannot be any no- 
bility. Virtue among the Romans was, & a man's exerting 


himſelf in the ſervice of his country or friends: fo that the | 
comparing a man to a figure without arms or legs, muſt give the 


Arongeſt idea of his being the moſt uſcleſs of mortals. See Sat. 


5 viii. v. 125 lis 
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The fx HEROES ſuppe/ed by the Romans 


to have been received into the higher Heavens. 


HERCULES, BACCHUS, ZSCULA- 
| PIUS, ROMULUS, CASTOR, and | 


POLLUX. 


*HOUGH there were great numbers of herves 
that were ſuppoſed to have been received in- 


ts ſome part or other of the heavens, either as ſtars, 
f themſelves, or as inhabiting or preſiding over ſtars, 
and might very well be all conſidered as divini- 
ties by the antient Romans, there were but fix 


of a ſuperior order, who as ſuch were ſuppoſed to 


be admitted into the community of the twelve 
| great gods, namely, Hercules, Bacchus, Aſcu- 
| lapius, Ramulus, . and Pollux“ A 


2 Our author ſays he uſed to confound theſe with « the common 
heroes ſuppoſed to have been deified of old, till he obſerved that 


the Roman poets, when ſpeaking of men who made the nobleſt 


appearance upon earth, and were therefore received into the 
_ Higher heavens, always inſtance in ſome or other of theſe fix, 

Hor. ii. ep. i. v. 17. Id. iii. od. 3. v. 16. En. vi. v. 806. and v. 
130. (where pauci ſeems to be the fix) Sil. xy. v. 83. He ob- 


ſerved the ſame in the proſe-writers, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. vii. c. 26. 


Cic. de nat. deor. ii. But his chief authority is a quotation by 
Cicero from the laws of the twelve tables, where theſe fix are 
named as received into heaven for their me! its and ordered to be 


HERCULES 


werthipped, tab. Xi. c. + Cic. de leg. 2. 
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HERCULES, 


HERCULES was pointed out by the antient 
heathens, as their great exemplar of virtue. 
And, indeed, as their idea of virtue conſiſted 
chiefly in ſeeking and undergoing fatigues with 
patience and ſteadineſs for the benefit of man- 
kind, they could ſcarce have choſen a fitter per- 
ſon, the courſe of whoſe life was almoit wholly 
taken up with labouring for the good of his fel- 

low creatures. | 


The Farneſe Hercules (one of the moſt cele- 
| brated ſtatues) repreſents him as reſting after the 
laſt of his twelve moſt noted labours. He is 
| leaning on his club, and holding the apples of 
the Heſperides in his hand, He is all formed to 
expreſs ſtrength. The breadth of his ſhoulders, : 
the ſpaciouſneſs of his cheſt, the vaſtneſs of his 
ſize, and the firmneſs of his muſcles, ſhow more 
force and reſiſtance in his make than was ever. 
found in the moſt famous gladiator, or boxer, of 
old All theſe particulars are marked | out allo 

e FR ace ” „ 
E T ay The 5 
b n. vi. v. gez. Hor. Ml od. 3. v. * Her. For, AB. 

Sc. 2. v. 625. Flac. ii. v. 491. Her. Oet. A &. 3. Sc. 2 v. $27. 
Stat. Theb. vi. v. 846. Horace has been Kappa to allude to 
this particular ſtatue in the expreſſion, iricti membra Glyconic = 
(I. i. ep. i. v. 31.) As the name of Glycon, on the baſe, ſheys . 
Him to be the maker, this ſtatue might be called, for diſtinction 
fake, tlie Hercules Clyconis. If fo, Horace might well cal it 


— — 5d a 
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The chief attribute of Herc ales, or the dif- 
tinguiſhing character of his figures, is his in- 


comparable ſtrength. His other attributes are 


his lion's ſkin, his club, and his bow. The lion's 
ſkin is ſometimes ſo put on, that the head and 


_ Jaws of the lion appear over his head e. 


To avoid confuſion, the adventures of Her- 
cules may be placed in the following order : 
1. Such as are previous to his twelve celebrated 
labours. 2. The twelve labours themſelves. 


3. His ee exploits, which he undertoox 
of himſelf. 


I. His firſt exploit was ſtrangling two ſerpents 
ſent to deſtroy him in his cradle, when he was 
but half an hour old. The artiſts have ſhown. 
a great deal of fancy in the various ways of re- 
_ preſenting this Rory, which are all touched upon 


by the e 


the Glycon in verſe. The epithet of is, too would be much 
more proper, when applied to the Farneſe Hercults, than to a 


gladiator of the name ot Glycon, as th? commentators ſuppoſe it. 


e This was a ſort of military drefs among the Roman fol- 
diers, as may be ſeen on the Trajan and Antonine pillars, and is 


taken notice of by the poets, Qn. xi. v. 686. An. vii. v. 60g. 
Stat. Theb. i. v. 487. lac. i. v. 155. Stat. iii. 2 i. v. 5 
| and Lucian J. i i. 5 | 


4 gometimes he has a \ fmile on nis ew. as if pleaſed with the 
colours and motions of the ſerpents. Sometimes he looks con- 

cerned for having killed them. Sometimes the ſteadineſs and 

| en gripe of the infant are expreſſes. On a gem, his nurſe is : 
eee 
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Another of his youthful exploits was killing 
a vaſt lion in a vale near his native city Thebes, 
Hercules is deſcribed by the poets, in his con- 
queſts of lions, two ways, either as ſqueezing 


them to death (as in kis earlier engagements) or 
tearing their jaws aſunder. The fiſt way was 


very awkward, and it expoſed him all the while 
both to their fangs and ms as appears in a the 


figures that repreſent it“, 


II. The Twelve Lakai, lo 4 by wiy 
of eminence, and which he was to perform by 
the malignity of Juno, and the fatality of his 
birth, are more caſily to be fixed by the artiſts 


| than by the poets, who, indeed, agree as to the 


introduced, with his twin-brother Euriſtheus in her arms, ihe 
quite frightened, and he not regarding her, Her. fur. Act. ii. ſc. 


1. v. 219. Stat. z. Sl. i. v. 48. Mart. I. 14. ep. 177. Pl. Am- | 
phit, Act. v. ſc. i. v. 46—67., What is ſtill more extraordinary, 


there are exploits aſcribed to Hercules before he was born of Alc- 


Mena. Though he wes born not long beſore the Trojan war, he 
1s made to aſſiſt the gods in the giants war, En. S. v. 298. and 


io;me talk of a tradition in heaven that the gods could never con- 
quer the giants without the help of a mining, Macr. Sat. 1. 


Ge 20, 
i his ane is one ol the moft my terious points in the heathen 
mythology. 


e Stat, T heb, j. v. 487. Stat. 4. Syl 6. v. 41. Her, fur. 
Act. i. ſc. 1. v. 225. Stit. Theb. iv. v. 828. and vi. v. 271. 
34. There is a figure in the capitol of Hercules 


. Veiy young, and yet with a lion's ſkin over his head, which 


Ierves to juſtity ſeveral modern artiſts, as well as ſome eminent 


— painters, who have been thought to give Hercules this dreſs too 


early, or vant of conſicering that he had acquired ſuch a ſpoil 
e ſicw the Clecæan lon, | 


LE number, 


a OO 00 oor, 2 oe dee ˙ 
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number, but uſually ſo blend his ordinary and 
extraordinary labours together, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for them to know one from the other f. 


It is from ſome ancient relievos that we learn 


what the twelve were, though as to the particu- 


lar order of them the relievos themſelves diſ- 


agree, The following order is taken from a re- 


lievo on an altar, which ſtood by the gate of Al- 


bano, but has been lately removed to the Capi- 


toline gallery *, 


1. The firſt labour is Hereules's engagement 


with the Cleonzan lion. He is repreſented kill- 
ing the monſter, by tearing his jaws aſunder, 


juſt as Silius ſays this action Was wrought on the 
ſoldiug doors of Hercules 8 temple at an in 


Seng : 


"ac The fond: is the Sagen of the Modes: f 
"he rene” difficult taſk of all. The old artiſts 
differ in the repreſentations of the Hydra, Some- 
times it is a ſerpent branched out into ſeveral 

others; and ſometimes a key head, celtend- 


. Mart. ix. ep. 102. Ov 0. ix. Vs: 180. Su. iii. v. wy En. 


vill. v. 437 Her. fur. Act. 2. ies 1 1. 


2 This aw having ferved for a common frat, has ſuffered 10 


much, that the three firſt labours are here ſupplied from other 


antiques. This relievo differs in the order from another at the 
Villa Cafali at Rome. Auſonius, in an inſcription, probably for 
ſome relievo, has named and ranged the whole twelve, One 
Hilaſius, an old grammarian, has done the ſame, though in a 
different manner. He begins with a miſtake, by call; ing it the 


Moen lion. 
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ing, left and leſs, in ſerpentine folds, and with 
ſerpents upon it inſtead of hair l. 


3. The third is the Erymarithian boar. Her- 


cules is repreſented as having toſſed the monſter 


over his ſhoulder, and carrying him away in tri- 


umph. Nothing deſcriptive of this is in any Ro- 


man poet i, 


4. The fourth is the wild fas” ſaid, by the 
poets, to have been of a prodigious ſize, and to 


have had brazen feet. Hercules, in the relievo, 

45 kneeling upon him, and ne him * the 
horns. 

9 The fifth is the e The birds 

are ſuppoſed to be ſo high, that they were not 


exprefled by the artiſt, only Hercules is ſeen 
ſhooting with his bow up into the air, and one 
of the birds lying dead on the ground. They 
are expreſſed on gems as flying too, but then 


tlercules is kneeling, 


a The poets ſeem to ſpeak of both, though they have been 


generally underſtood only of the former. As any one of theſe 
{crpents heads was ſaid to be double upon being cut off, the nun- 
ber oi heads muſt have been at the choice of the artiſt. The 
| poets carry it ſometimes as far as a hundred, Met. X. v. 72» Hor. 
li. ep. i. v. 11. iv. od. 4. v. 62. En. Viil. v. 300. En, vii. Vo 


558. Her. Oet. Act. 4. fc. 2. v 1293. 


Except Martial alludes to it, I. ix. - 10a. v. ö. Theſe 


hree labours, being effaced on the relievo, are taken, the two. 


kirk, from a dem at ee and the third from a tem a N 
| Faris. | 


„ ˙· 


to allow the great diſtance ; 
between him and the birds, 
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b. The fixth labour is cleanfing of Augeas's 
ſtables. He is repreſented as reſting after it, and 
litting on a baſket, with a dung fork in his hand. 
This was too diſgraceful to be taken notice of by 
the poets, 


. he: ſeventh is the Cretan bull. He is re- 
preſented as having flung the bull over his ſhoul- 


ders, with as much eaſe as he did the boar, Ovid 
makes him hold the bull by the Horns, as he did | 


the ſtag. 


8. The eighth labour | is his 5 killing Diomedes 
and his borfes, whom he uſed to feed with the 
fleſh of his ſubjects. There are antiques, in 

which the wretches are repreſented as Aung alive 
into the manger “. 


The ninth is his ma of 6 whe. 
Is; ee repreſented with three bodies. 
Though he was a giant, he looks in the relievo 
as a boy, perhaps to make Hercules look. the | 


taller. 


„10 The tenth 1s the conqueſt of the Ama- : 


20n. He is generally, as here, repreſented tak- 


ing off her zone, and is ſo deſcribed by the 
| poets m. | IS 


- sil. Hs v. « 196, 38. | 


1 * viii. v. 203. vi. v. 41% Hor. i li. OF 14. v. 8. Met. | K. 


v. 35. Lucr. v. Ve 28. En. vi. v. 285. 


W Met. i IX, v. 18g. Mart. i ix. ep. 102 


8 e 
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11. The eleventh is his dragging up Cerberus 
from the infernal regions. In the relievo, and 
other works, he is repreſented as dragging Cer- 


| berus after him; but the poets have deſcribed 
Cerberus as trembling, dreading the light, draw- 


ing back, and turning "Ru his eyes, to avoid the 
pain of beholding it“. 


12. The twelfth, and laſt labour, is his kill- 


ing the ſerpent, and gaining the golden fruit in 


the gardens of the Heſperides, He is repreſented 
here with an erect air; and a look of ſatisfaction, 


as having finiſhed all the orders of Euriſtheus “. 


III. Of the voluntary labours of Hercules : 


one of the moſt remarkable was bis combat with 


the vaſt giant Antæus, a fon of the earth, as all 


giants were ſuppoſed to be. Hercules, who tra- 
velled every where to iid the world of monſters, 
55 went to ſeek him in Africa, and had a long com- 


bat with him. Their way of fighting was: 


mixture of wreſtling and boxing. Hercules foiled : 


lis antagoniſt Coal times; but as often as he 


fell on his mother carth, ſhe inſtantly ſupplied 


nk All this is -nxprefieed” in ſo . a manner by Virgit 
d Ovid, that they ſeem to have borrowed { ome itrokes from a+ | 
celebrated picture in their times, En. vi, v. 395, Met. vii, v. 
Fo Dp oe nts op So NED 


In many antiques the ſerpent is twining round the tree as 


de lis deſcribed by Lucan, who gives the fulleſt account of this 
Fair, Luc. ix, v. 367. and in ſome you have the nymphs theme. 


gs who. had the care of this celebrated tree. 
E 6 him 


[| EY 0] 
him with freſh ſtrength. Hercules, at length, 


finding out the myſtery, graſped him in his arms, 
and preficd him to death ?. 


There is no antique of their ſtruggling on the 
ground; but the latter part of the combat, or 
the victory over Antæus, was repreſented ſre- 

quently in ſtatues of old; and it is ſtill not un- 
common on gems and medals, as well as in ſta- 
'f tues. The large ſtatue of this at Florence re- 
18 preſents Hercules's ſteadineſs whilſt he is preſſing 
|| | Antæus to death; and Antæus as far ſpent, and 
| faintly endeavouring to rid himſelf from the knot, 
ti which Hercules graſps him round the middle. 
EE - >Bh 3.1. 8 As 


| : 2 Lucan deſcribes the battle at large, particularly the two 
—_— chief points, his ſtruggling with him in vain on the ground, and 
r his prefling him to death in the air, Luc. iv. 652. 633. 


Martial ſpeaks of one properly placed j in the Circus, Mart 
1. 14. ep. 48. As the area of the amphitheatres was called arena, 
ſo the area of the circuſes was called pulvis: and as arena was 

uſed for the whole amphitheatre, ſo was pulvis for the whole cir 
cus. Thus Stat. 5. Sylv. 2. v. 26. 124. Theb. x. v. 501. Met. | 

vii. v. 541. Hence pulvis Anti in Martial's diſtich ſeems to 
mean 1 part of the Circus where the figures of Hercules and 
Antæus Rood. | | 


«its very. like the figure cn. dal: hd 8 all . 


18 © copied from Polycletus's famous ſtatue at Rome, in Pliny's time, 

Nat. Hiſt. I. 34. c. 8. It agrees very well with Lucan's deſcrip- 

tion towards the end of it, Luc. iv. v. 653. Ovid (from ſome _ 

1 cCiher figures perhaps) makes Hercules hold this vaſt giant unden 

- 5 ae | | his left arm, whillt he ſtrangles him with his right hand, Her. 

1 -- ©... EP» ix. v. 98. There is a little groupe at Florence, where the * 
FE figures of Antzus and Hercules are engaged, and Minerva ftanc- 


— 


ing 


gems, Cacus is ſeen in the act of ſtealing Her- 
cules's oxen, and dragging them into his cave 


[ 51 J 


As Hercules freed Africa from this deſtroyer, 


fo he put an end to the robberies of Cacus in 


Italy. Virgil gives an ample account of this 
exploit in his eighth Æneid. On ſome ancient 


by their tails, juſt as the ſtory is told by Virgil: 


and on. a medal of Antoninus Pius, Cacus lies 


dead at his feet, and the country people preſſing 
to kiſs his hand as their deliverer, There is no 
gem, medal, or marble, yet found, repreſenting 
the combat itſelf; and no wonder, ſince it is a 
ſubject more proper for painters than ſculptors, 
and of paintings there is but A ſmall har that 
remains to * 


ing by. as if Hercules conquered by policy, as well as by ſtrength. 
Though ſome make Minerva a conftant attendant on Hercules 


(Stat, Theb. viii. v. 5 12. I. 12. v. 584.) yet the artiſts did not 


make her ſo in any other exploit. Juvenal exclaiming againſt 


the extravagance of flatterers, gives an inſtance in their compar- 


ung a long taper neck to the ſhort thick neck of Hercules, whilſt i 


he js Feeling Antæus, fat. iii. v. 39 · | 


* irgil and Ovid differ i in their accounts, | Ovid makes Her- 


a d2ſh out Cacus's brains with bis club; whereas Virgil ſays | 
2xpreſsly, he ſqueezed him to death, /En. viii. v. 261. Faſt, i. 
v. 576, Virgil ſeems to be the more exact; for when Hercules 
tound out Cacus, he plunges into his cave, which was all dark, 
and full of ſmoke; conſequently his club could be of no uſe, He 
therefore ruthes on, and meeting Cacus, lays hold of him with 
one hand, and throttles him with the other. Both Virgil and 
Juvenal ſay, that Hercules dragged him out of his cave by the 
lect, and ſeem to refer to ſome known picture, or ſtatue of this 


8 
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Ik theſe, and many other exploits * attributed 

to Hercules, be conſidered, one would think his 

whole life had been ſpent in hardſhips, from his 
birth to his agonies on mount Oëta. This laſt 
3 ſcene of his glorious life is fully deſeribed by 
Ovid, who, after giving an account of his ſuf- 
1 ferings, deſeribes his aſſumption into heaven, and 
takes notice of his perſonage as enlarged, and 
rendered more auguſt v. 


wi Awad — —— —— ͤ—U rꝛ 2 — 


This famous hero bad very great faults, as 
well as very great virtues, He was a flave to 
women; he drank as ö as he fought 


1 part of he ſtory, 3 in which Cacus ſeems to fi a+ an ignomi: : 
7: A nious figure, En, viii. v. 267, Juv. Fat. v. .. 


1 10 the Sampiert 3 at Bologna, there are tens W x 
| | | i painted by the three Caraches, on one of which is the ſtory of 
LCacus, to whom is given a human body, with the head of a beaſt, 
818 poſſibly from ſome antique; for Virgil calls Cacus a monſter, 
and half- man and half-beaſt, Hn. viii. v. 194. 198. 267. 


n 


t Such as his bearing the heavens, Met, ix. v. 198. His con- 
quering the Centaurs, En. viii. v. 294. His killing Buſiris, 


Met. ix. v. 183. Mart. ix. ep. 102. His taking ſeveral cities in 
Evrope and Aſia, En. viii. v. 206. | 


__n» Met, ix, v. 168. This is whilſt labouring andes the 1 1 
ments of the poiſoned ſhirt. After he had made his funeral pile, 
and laid down on it, he is quite compoſed, ibid. v. 238. Sillus- 

mentions a fine relievo of him on the ſunsral pile, iii. v. 43. 
and Pliny (peaks of a celebrated ſtatue of Hercules in torments at 
Rome, Plin, J. 34. c. 8. There is now a very fine one in the 
Barbarini palace, of a high- Greek taſte, the face of which ex- 
8 preſſes the agonies he ſutfered. Pliny mentions a famous picture 
is his time of his aſſumption, in the portico of Sams, Ovid's 
account t tallies exactly with Pliny's.. | | es 


cours ge- 


by the artiſts as well AS by the poets J. 
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courageouſly. He is ſometimes deſeribed as 


tranſported with paſſion, and ſometimes as 


cringing with fear. But this was in his mad 


fits, when he killed his friends, and daſhed out 


nis children's brains; after which monſtrous 


actions, he fell into a deep gloomy melancholy * 
Under all theſe bad characters he is repreſented 


x The chief ſcene of his effeminacies was in Aſia, whilt ne 
lived with Omphale queen of Lydia. He attended her like a ſlave 
with her umbrella. He holds the women's work-baſkets for 
them, and even fits down to ſpin himſelf. He is ſcolded for 


they would not laſh him, See Ovid. Faſt. ii. v. 325. 312. Her. 
2 ix. v. 72. 74. 82 Stat. iii.  Sylv, i. v. 43. 


The drunken Hercules is no uncommon Go ſtill, Accord 


ing to Statius, he was invoked (in the frequent lectiſterniums 


made to him by the Romans) under this character. A friend of. 


ker into n, as | before that it had . Alexander the 


Since 


working ſo awkwardly, and throws himfelf at tlieir feet, to beg; 


* Hercules, demeaned by his amours, is often to be r met with, 
TM Cupids are repreſented by taking away his club, and his miſ- 
trelfes are dreſſed up in his lion's ſkin, or himſelf in their cloaths. 
There is a ſtatue of him (in the Farneſe palace} with Omphale 
(as is ſuppoſed) in which he is dreiſed in a woman's * with 

a ipincle j in his hand. | 


Statius had a little, figure of this god, which he put upon the 
table whenever any galety was carrying on. The figure held a 
cyathus in one hand, and his club in the other, with a good-na- 
tured mild look, as inviting others to be as well pleaſed as him- 
telt. Stat, 4. Sylv. 6. v. 38. his figure is remarkable ſor hay- 
ing run through a. ſeries of the higheſt fortunes of any upon re- 
cord. It was a Hercules in miniature, of braſs, caſt by the ſa- 
mous Lyſippus. Before it came to Statius's ſriend, it had belong-- 
ed to Sylla before him, to Hannibal, and was his fellow-travel.. 


Great 


F843 


Since fo many of theſe faults and meanneſſes 
are recorded of Hercules by the antients, it 
ſeems a wonder how they came to give him the 
W foremoſt place among the very few heroes, who 
| by their virtues were received in che belt 
heavens . 


2 — — — bn. 4 tt retire 
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B ACC Huus. 


Bacchus is deſcribed by the antient writers 
and poets as a very great warrior. They ſay, he 
4 traverſed a great part of the world, and made con- 
N ſiderable conqueſts in India. From theſe great 
. atchievements it is that he got a place in the 
ly; | higheſt heavens*. He is ſaid to be the inventor 
olf triumphs. He is very often ſeen in old re- 
| lievosina triumphal car, attended by a fantaſtic 
1 ſet of women, fauns and e and generally 


Great in al his eee I t vw A foot high, ſo areal 
enough. This hiſtory of it is given by Statius at large, Stat. 
4. Silv. 3. v. 38, 39. 74. 88. Hercules is repreſented much in 

the ſame manner on an ancient gem by Admon, at the Veroſpi 
at Rome, which our author thinks was copied from this very 
figure. See Polym. p. 116. n. 71. | 


1 1 2 Lucian introduces ZEſculapius difputing the r; 'ght of | prece- 
. dence with Hercules, on account of theſe ſau Its. 


5 . 


oy Ee 
1 2 Hor. i. od. 12. v. 21. ZEn. vi. v. 805. Met. iv. v. 21 Faſt, 
Wu. Ut. v. 729. Hence too he was ſtiled Liber Pater, or Bacchus 
by | the great Prince; a ſenſe in which Pater is uſed. Curtius ſays _ 
| the greateſt compliment his flatterers could pay Alexander the” 
| : CW Was) to ſay he exceeded Bacchus and Hercules, 1, viii. c. £ 
| us | 18. Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 16. Bacchus's expedition into India was 5 
N N before the Theban war, See Stat. Theb. vii. v. 967. | 5 | 
with 
£8: 
4 | | ene 4 . 9 
Ef his, 1] * 


with elephants, lions, or tygers, and other Indian 

wild beaſts. - 
Bacchus, however, is always repreſented by the 

beſt artiſts, with a face as young as, and per- 


haps more beautiful and effeminate than, ever 
man had, The poets agree with the artiſts, and 


ſpeak as expreſsly of his eternal youth as of 


Apollo's, to whom he was reckoned equal (or at 
leaſt next) for his beauty, and for the length and 
flow of his hair b. 


d Ovid. Faſt, ii). v. 974  Tib, 1 of. 4. v. 37. Met. ill, 
v. 667. ib. iv. v. 20. The heads of Apollo and Bacchus were 
ſo like, they could hardly be known irom one another, without 


ſome other attribute, only in their beſt figures Apollo's face js 


the more majeftic, and Bacchus's the mere charming, Tb. i. el. 


: 4. v. 38. Met. ili. v. 42 1. Mart. iv. ep. 45. v. 8. Virgil (Geo. 


Ii. v. 392.) ſpeaks of little heads of Bacchus hung up by the coun- 


trymen on trees, from a notion that his regard gave fertility to the 


grounds, This obſcure paſſage is clearly explained by a gem at 


Florence, on which there are heads on a tree looking every way. 


Pl. 2. n. 5. The poets generally attribute horns to Bacchus 
(to ſhew he was the ſon of Jupiter Ammon) which are ſeldom 
feen in his ſtatues. This, our author thinks, was owing to the 
12norance of the antiquaries abroad, who, ſeeing the horns, take 


it ſor a ſaun, and then add ſome attribute of a faun to the figure. 


Their ſmallneſs too makes them liable to be hid by the crown of 
grapes or ivy. Be this as it will, it is ſtrange this attribute ſhould _ 
be ſo frequent in the poets, and fo uncommon in ſtatues, Ovid, 


Faſt. iii. v. 790. Her. ep. XV. v. 24. Ovid. Art. Am. i. v. 232. 
ib. iii. v. 348. Stat. Theb. ix. v. 436. Flac. ii. v. 272. Stat. 


Theb. vii. v. 1 51. Sometimes the herns were gilded, Hor, ii. 
od. 19. v. 30. Stat. 3. Sylv. 3. v. 62. Ariadne fell in love with 


him for his horns, Faſt. iii. v. 560. From theſe horns Bacchus 
Vas called Bicarnifer. Ovid. Her. Ty 13. v. 33” 
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The moſt uſual attributes of Bacchus are bi- 


Thyrſus, his vine and ivy crowns, his Syrma or 


long triumphal robe, his Hebris or Faun's ſkin, 
his Cothurni or buſkins. Theſe are all deſcribed 


by the poets, who mention alſo ſometimes a 


Mitra, and ſometimes wreaths of flowers on | his 


head e. 


7 The cantharus, calathus, or ſcyphus in the 


hand of Bacchus, and the typer at the feet of hi; 


ſtatues, ſeem equally to relate to this character o 
the god of wine and jollity “. Under this joyous 


© The e Met. i ili. v. $6. Vine and ivy crowns, Hor 
od. 25. v. ult. iv, od, S. v. ult. Stat. Theb. v. v. 269, Faſt, 


Vi. v. 483. His ſyrma, Met, iii. v. 556. Her, Fur. A, ii. ſc. 


3. v. 475. His hebris, Stat, i. Sylv. 2. v. 227 His cotkurn), 


Virg. Geo, ii, v. 8. His mitra and wreaths, Hippol. AR, ii 
| Gs v. 755. 8co. Oed. Act. ii. chor. v. 415. 


d He is ſaid to have firſt introduced the vine into "ILY 


which he might bring wich him after his conqueſt of India, where 
it naturally grew, and particularly about Nyſa, a place peculia i; 
ſacred to Bacchus, Hence the ancients gave him the charad«: 
of the God of Drinking, But it is uncommon to ſee him druit; 


in his old ſtatues, and more fo, to find him defcrlbed in that con- 


5 dition by the old poets, Ovid repreſents him as preterding te þ- 
drunk, rather than being really ſo, Met. iii, v. cg. The n © 
duern ideas of Bacchus ſeem to be a mixture of the old characters 
of Bacchus and Silenus together. The youth of Bacchus is jon 
ed to the ſottiſnneſs of Silenus, and inſtead of an aſs, he is uſual!» 
ſet aſtride on a tun. So. that from the ſineſt ſhape and face, hi 


is brought by our painters and ſtatuaries, to a fat jolly boy, bal 


drunk, and as ſuch has ſtole into the werks of our pcets. Horne 
calls him the modeſt, the joyous god, Hor. i. cd. 27. v. 4. id, 
od. 15. and once, ſpeaking of him as the * cauſe of erunkenves. 


he calls him immodeſt, Eos. xi. v. 21. : | 
| | | characte: 


Lay; ag both, Stat. 5. Sylv. 3. v. 9. 115. 


($73 


character he was conſidered of old as the inſpirer 


of poets. They often ſpeak of Bacchus and 
Apollo as their joint inſpirers. Their Parnaſſus 


roſe with two ſummits, one was called Nyſa, fa- 


cred to Bacchus; and the other Cyrrha, ſacred 
to Apollo; and the Roman poets ſeem to have 
worn the ivy crown of Bacchus, even more than 
the laurel crown of e 


ESCULAPIUS. 


AscuL Aplus, or the god of health, was 


brought to Rome by the order of Apollo, Wh 


a peſtilence raged in the city, and ever after con- 


licered as their preſerver. He came to them un- 


der the ſhape of a ferpent, and has a larger one 


than ordinary always by his figures, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other ſerpents, which are the com- 


mon attributes of the deities preſiding over 


This ſerves to explain ſome relievos where Bacchus is at- 


tended by the nine muſes, much better than they have hitherto 
cen. The muſes are the propereſt attendants of Bacchus under this 
character, as Cupid is of Venus. Ovid. I. i. cl. 3. v. 12. Id. de 


Art. Am. iii, v. 348. Stat. 5. Sylv. 3. v. 7. Id. i. Sylv. 5. v. 
3. Luc, i. v. 66. Juv, Sat, 7. v. 65. Hor. i. ep. 19. v. 4. The 
crown is often mentioned as worn by the poets, Virg. Ec], 
iii. v. 13. Id. Ecl. vii. v. 25. Hor, i. ep. 3. v. 25. Juv. Sat. 
vi, v. 26. Qvid. de Art. Am. iii. v. 411. Ovid. de Triſt. i. el. 
: 6, v. 3. and it is plain they were theſe. | ivy crow 2s as ſigns of be- 
ung inſpired by Bacchus, Mart. i, Ep. 77. v. 7. The laurel 


crown belonged properly to wa! riors (Met. i. v. 561.) but, per- Fa 
baps, were given ſometimes to epic Poets. Statius ſpeaks of his 


health, 


[ „ 
health *, In a ſtatue in the Maſſimi palace at 
Rome, he is dreſſed in the habit of the old phyſi- 
cians, and has the mild look mentioned by Ovid, 
and obſervable in our modern phyſicians, Hi: 
face reſembles the Mild Jupiter, As the phyſi- 
Tt dFians were ſurgeons too of old, his right arm i: 
|| bare, as ready for an operation. In his left he 
holds his ſtick, with the ſerpent twiſted about it, 
Theſe particulars are all marked by the poets, 
eſpecially by Ovid, in his account of the firſt in- 
troduction of Aſculapius into Rows g. 


ele 


| ROMULUS. 

4 As the Romans thought they could not do 
ſ} |  _ too much honour to their founder, they made 
i! Wi RoMULuUs the ſon of that god, who muſt have 

| been the moſt reſpected in the firſt ages of the1; 
4 military ſtate, He is ſometimes mn 0 

ö 1 r The ſerpent was the mark of thoſe deities, becauſe much ute: 
N by the antient phyſicians in their preſcriptions, F aſt, vi. v. 7 752 
4 | 55 Stat. i i. Sylv. 4+ Ve 1c. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 8 c. 4. 

9 It * n. xii. v. 402. Stat. i i. Sylv, 4. v. 108. Stat. ! 111. on. "Io 
i 10S v. 25. Met. xv. v. 62. 

1 
1 1t 9 | d The ſtory of his birth wins to be a part of he DW rell. | 
ly | gion only, and not of that of the viſe, Livy ſpeaks ſhghtiy ot 
[4 |; it firſt, but afterwards throws in an expreſſion for the vulzar, 
[1 | LIV. I. i. c. 8. 15. Horace gives it a fide ſtroke too, 1. 105 
[| | 2. v. 126. The whole ſtory of his birth! is repreſented on a reli 
40 at the Villa Mellini in Rome. It is divided into four compar 
| 1 | 1 ey „ timers. 
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L 59 ] 
like his father, that it is difficult to Liflinguiſh 
their figures aſunder, On a medal of Antoninus 
Pius he appears like Mars Gradivus, with a ſpear 


in one hand, and a trophy on his ſhoulder in the 


other. It is very likely that ſeveral of the figures 
of Mars, with a trophy ſo placed, belong rather 


to Romulus, who was the inventor of trophies 


among the Romans. The poets ſpeak of his 
ſhaking his arms on his ſhoulder, call him Armi- 
fer, and ſay he carries the glory of his father 
Mars in the divine air of his countenance!. 


The flory of his deification is well knw 
from the Roman hiſtorians. There is no figure 


of it known to our author; but the poets are 


very particular in their account of it. They ſay 
he was carried up to heaven in the chariot of 


Mars. He appcared more auguſt, and was clad 


timents. In the firſt, Mars is going to Rhea as ſhe is ſleeping by 
the Tiber. In the ſecond, the is ſitting with her twins in her lap, 
+lilft Amulius ſeerns to be upbraiding her. In the third, the 
wo infants are expoſed on the banks of the river; and the fourth 
repreſents them as cheriſhed by the wolf, hit Fauſtulus ſtands 


ſurpriſed at their ſtrange ſitu: tion. This work is but indifferent. 


However, the particulars of it are to he met with in other Works 
of better ages. The deſcent of Mars to Rhea is not uncommon z 


and the infants, Romulus and Remus, ſuckled by the wolf, are 


er. common on medals, gerns, and ſtatues. In ſome of theſe 
=, wolf appears juſt as Virgil has deſcribed her, which is one in- 


__ Nance out of many of Virgil s borrowing ſtrokes from the poets. 


of the firſt ages, Æn. vili. v. 634. En. An. . Ovid leems 


to nave copied him. Faſt. il. v. 419- 


u. 3. V. 129. 3 l. 16. „76. An. vi. v. 786. 
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L 550 
in the trabea, a robe of ſtate, which implies an 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as a ſecular dignity, and 
conſequently ſometimes with his lituus, or aug. 


ral ſtaff, in his hand *. 


CASTOR ad POLLU X. 


CAsrok and PoLLUxX wete received among 
the hero gods by the Greeks, and from them by 
the Romans, who had particular obligations to 


theſe deities, and therefore were very willing to 


retain them in that high ſtation l. Their ſtatues 
were common of old, and were placed, in parti- 


cular, before the temple of Jupiter Tonans. 


Their figures in marble, and on family-meda!s 


(which are to be met with very often) are ex- 
actly alike, They have each a chlamys, and ye“ 
are almoſt naked. Each has a ſtar over his head. 
Each has his horie of the ſame colour, and his 


k Hor. it: od, 3. v. 16. . Faſt, zi. v. 496. Met. xiv. v. $20, 
Faſt, ii. v. 562, Faſt, . v. 375. Cicero calls it Romuli lituus, 


and Virgil lituus quirinalis. Cic. de div. 1, En. vii. v. 187. 
The lituus uſually attends the heads of Julius Ceſar in gems. 
and medals, as a mark of his _ like | Romulus, en 

N and king. | 


1 They aftiſted the 8 at the lake of Rexilla, wi 13 


che news of Æmilius's deciſive victory to Rome, the very day it 


was obtained. See Liv. I. ii. c. 20. and xlv. c. 6. Minucius 
Felix laughs at theſe legends; and they are ridiculed by Cotta, the 


- N Min. hos p. 43+ Cic. an nat. Seats . 2. 
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1 
ſpear, held in the ſame poſture, In a word, 
each has the ſame make, look, and features, 
In the deſcriptions too of the poets, never were 


twins more alike”, Pl. 2. n. 6. 


Lucian, begs Mercury to tel! tum how to know one from the 


| other, 


» acts. is " 


C 62 ] 


B © O M. 


The MORAL DEITIES; or, the 


DEITIES «ho prefided over the virtues 
of men, and the conduct of human life. 


HE Romans were enjoined in the laws of 


the twelve tables, to erect altars in honour 


of thoſe MORAL BEINGS, by whoſe aid mortals 
obtained a place in the heavens*, Theſe dei- 
ties were ſuppoſed, of old, to inſpire men with 


ſome particular virtue, or to beſtow thoſe thing: 


which tend to glory or happineſs, or to prefic: 
cover the conduct and events of human life. The 
poets are very ſparing in their deſcriptions of theſe 


moral beings ; they ſpeak of them indeed as per- 


ſons, but ſay little of their attributes or dreſs, or 
| the. appearances they make. The artiſts are 
much fuller on this head. There is ſcarce 2 


2 The law runs thus: Eos qui cœleſtes ſemper habiti, colun- _ 
to, et ollos quos endo cœlo nerita collocaverunt, Herculem, &c. 

aſt olla proꝑter quæ datur ho nini adſcenſus in cœlum, mentem, 1 
virtutem, fidem, &c, corumaue laudum delobra ſunto, Tab, 11. 


c. 4. Cic. . Lac. 8. 
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63 
virtue or bleſſing of life but what is evreſoated 6 on 
the medals of the emperors ” | 


MoRAL PHILOSOPHY is repreſented on a far- 
cophagus in the Capitoline-gallery *, leaning on 
a column, with a mild and ſerene air, and giv- 
ing inſtructions to Socrates. She looks kindly 
white, ſhe inſtructs, and nothing of the ſullen or 
ſcvere appears in her face. She is dreſſed in a robe 
of dignity , and is called (in a fragment of Afra- 
nius) the daughter of Experience and Memory. 


PRUDENCE (or GOOD SENSE) was received very 
carly as a goddeſs, and had temples dedicated to 
her, particularly on the Capitoline-hill *, On a 


| medal of Gordianus, tac is repreſented with a 


| b Theſe figures were put on the reverſes out of Aattery, and 
oſten on thoſe of a Nero or a Domitian, with tlie diſtinguithing | 
mark 8. C. (tenatus” conſultum) to 1hew it was A piece of nation- 
a Aatrery., | 


e In the front of the relievo are the nine muſes, and at the 
other end, Homer converfing with his muſe, | 


4 From a line in C:cilivs, ſhe ſcems to have been ſometimes 
repreſented in a meaner garb, perhaps in allufion to the poverty 
ot her tollowers the philoſophers. 


a She is called alſo Providentia, but W Wk they uſed it bor - 
vine providence, the uſual inſcription on niedals is, PN“ 
7:3 DroRUM, when for human prudence, Pz Ob NTA 
c *5ak1%, Mens, or mens bona (good ſenſe) is ſometimes uſed 
for the ſame, Cic. de nat. deo. I. ij. Liv. I. xxii,.c. 9. 10. Pe- 
tronius calls Poverty the ſiſter of Mens bona : and Ovid deſctibes 


ner following Cupid's chariot with her hands tied behind her, as 
his Have, Am. 1. 5 i. el. 2. v. 32. | 


F i Ss rule | 


[64] Oy 
rule (or meaſure) in her hand, and à globe at her 
feet, to ſhow not only that the emperor, by his 


prudence, kept the world in order, but that the 


aftairs of human life are by her regulated as they 
ought to be. Pl. 2. n. 7. 


Jusxick (or rather E curry); is repreſented on 
a medal of Galba with a pair of ſcales in her 
hands, held exactly even. Her flight to heaven, 
when the world grew vile and corrupt, is deſcrib- 


ed by Virgil, but more fully by Aratus in one of 


his fineſt digreſſions. There is nothing deſcrip- 
tive of her perſon, except a paſſage in Petronius, 


who, upon the breaking out of the civil wars, 


_ deſcribes her as diſcompoſed, with her hair all 
| looſe and diſordered l. 15 Pl. 2. n. 8. 


Fox rirupzE tem a a common medal of Adrian) 


is repreſented with an erect air, r e ee 5 
with one hand, and holding her fword in the 


other. She has a globe under her feet, to ſhow 


that by her the Romans were to conquer the 


world, From their military turn, they gave 


85 Fortitude the name of Virtus, or the Virtue, by 

way of excellence, by which they underſtood 

not only military courage, but a firmneſs of mind, 
and love of action; a ſteady readineſs to do good, : 


and a pct. indurance of all evil k. Pl. 2. n. q. 


VNC. 1 


py e virg Geo. if. v. 474. Arat. ale v. 97. . Petr. v. 2 5 3. 


8 Our author obſerves, the temper of a people is ſometimes 


diſcoverable from their r of Words. Thus the French ca!!! 
| # civilit 7 


* 
Virus is ſpoken of perſonally, both in verſe 
and proſe. She had ſeveral temples at Rome, 
with repreſentations in them of her. Though 


theſe may be all loſt, her 1 55 is common on 
the medals of the emperors *, On theſe ſhe is 
dreſſed like an Amazon, She is ſometimes in a 


coat of mail, or a ſhort ſuceinct veſt, with her 
legs bare like the Roman ſoldiers. She has a 


manly face and air, and generally graſps a ſword 


or ſpear in her hand. Her dreſs ſhows her readi- 
neſs for ation, and her look a firmneſs not to be 


85 conquered by diffculties or daygers 


. Trur ka, 


civility or . Sate Mense : a down right ee; 
is by us vulgarly called, honeſty; and che women — us Rilt ” 


= cal! chaſtity by the name of virtue. 


| Cicero ſpeaks of Virtus and Fortitudo as the fame thing; and 5 


that it includes a love of action, Tuſc. queſt. 1. ii. p. 302. 1, v. 


p. ge 1. de nat. deor. I. 1. p. 23. The beſt definition of Virtus 


ſcems to be St. Paul's, «© A patient continuance in well- doing, #5 


Kom. i ii. 7. Hor. 1 111. od. 2 24. Vs 44. 


Our author thinks her figure more common thas1 15 imagin- 
ed, and that in the Admiranda, what Bartoli takes to be the 
genius of Rome, is this goddeſs ; as where ſhe is giving the globe 
to M. Aurelius, and where in the old triumphal arches publiſn- 


A by the ſame author) ſhe is priming 1 Ti itus's charles, and con- 
3 ry Auctinz Adrian home. | 


1 The difficulties attending the diftates of the roddefs Virtue 


(or of a virtuous life) were ſtrongly expreſfed in the antient em- 


blem of a perſon climbing up a ſteep rocky mountain, and meet. 
ing many obſtacles in his way : but, when at the top, finding him- 


ſelf in a delicious country, with every pleading object about him, 


| Hor. I. iii. od. 24. v. 44+ Ovid, de Art. Am, ii, v. 557. Id. Het, 
b. xx, v. 43+ There can be no virtue without choice, It is, as 


| Cicero | 


[66 ] 

TEMPERANCE was ſuppoſed to inſpire men 
with a | reſolution of curbing their deſires and 
: — 


Cicero ſays, the going through trovbles and dificukies: out be” 
judgment and choice, The poets ſeem to make the charaQer of 
Virtus too rigid, Luc. vi. v. 254. Stat. Theb. x. v. 646. vii. v. 


53. They generally oppoſe Virtus to Voluptas, and talk of the 


two different paths of life, The path of Virtue is deſcribed as 


leading through difficulties and troubles to glory and happineſs, 


and the path of pleaſure as leading through gaieties and enjoy- 
ments, to miſery and diſhonour, Juv, ſat. x. v. 364. The fir, 
they ſay, notwithſtanding the hardſhips: attending it, is to be 


Choſen for the ſake of the end, As the determining this choice 
is the moſt important thing to every man, we find it ſhadowed 
forth by the poets and moraliſts of all ages. Pythagoras uſed to 
point out the paths of life, in a hieroglyphical way, by the mae 


of the Greek letter Upſilon T. The generality, - he ſays, took 
the broad road to the left, and the virtuous, the narrow line to the 


right. Cebes has given more at large an excellent picture of hu. 


man life. Silius introduces a choice, where he is ſpeaking of 


Scipio Aſricanus, the greatefl man Rome ever bred, He males 


Virtus and Voluptas appear to young Scipio, whilſt he is rumi- 


nating whether he ſhould fling himſelf into the war, or retire 
into the country. He hears their ſpeeches, is determined by Vir- 


tus, and purſues a courſe of good and great actions. The poet”: 


deſcription would make an admirable picture. See Sil. xv. 


130. This choice is plainly taken from that of Hercules in X.. 


nophon, one of the nobleſt leſſons of antiquity, and of hic“ 


our author has given a tranſlation in Polymetis, p. 157. Theſe 
choices are much more common than has been imagined. Thus 
the ſtories of Ulyſſes and Circe, and of the ſame hero and the 
Syrens, were of this kind, Horace ſeems to allude to both, J. i. 


cod. 17, v. 20. and 1, i. ep. 2. v. 26. The choice, or judgment 
of Paris ſeems to be the Aſiatic way of telling the ſame ſtory. : 
The goddeſſes of Wiſdom, Pleaſure, and Power, plead before Paris 

in his youth: he prefers Pleaſure, to his own and his coun- 


1 deſtruction, Ovid. 8 ep. XVI. v. 88. Lucian, 1 in his firſt 
En. book, 
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to wipe away the tears from the 
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appetites. Though the figure of this goddeſs 
does not appcar on any Roman medal, yet it is 
plain, from ſeveral expreſſions in the Roman 
writers, that the goddeſs TEMPERANTIA was 
repreſented with the attribute of a bridle in her 
hand *. Pl. 2. n. 10. 


PigTAS, as the goddeſs of DEVOTION, is re- 
preſented as veiled, and caſting incenſe on an 
altar J. The pocts ſpeak of her ſerene face and 


modeſt air, and deſcribe her as dreſſed in white, 
the colour of innocence, and therefore molt * 
per for Wonen . 


F 3 ; _ She 


book, tells this flory in the moſt pictureſque manner. Solo- 


mon's choice may be alſo an inſtance of this way of inſtruction. 


_ Theſe choices were ſo familiar, that the poets often alluce to 
them in other things beſides a virtuous or a vitious life. S0 Per- 
fius, of chuſing between Avaritia and Luxuria, and Ovid, in luis 


doubt whether he ſhouid write clegies or tragedies, Perl. fat, v. 


V. 132. Ovid. 1. ix. el. 4. This whole clegy 15 flung into the 
manner of the antient choices. | 

* Thus, frenaie animum; iras frænare: fo Horace, animum 
frzris compeſce. And, ſpeaking of any thing exceſſive, they uſe 


the words effrænus, efirznatus, | unbridied}. Cicero ſpeaks of al! 


the cardinal virtues in 2 gar manner. Sec the whole pailage, 


in Tuſe. queſt, I. iii. His 4 efinitions ſay the ſame thi ng that a 
bra ale does in a figure. 


T he Romans, in their ſolemn deus covered their heads 
W. 8 a long veil. Ovid. Faſt. 1. v. 364. 


* V. v. 1198. 
F ne veſtal vi! Zins were therefore pu ays veiled. PAN 


un Stat. Theb. . . ab 494. Silius invokes this goddeſs 
he face of a gow man in trouble. 
A good hint lor a painter now, who was to diaw a perſon under 
2 |  afiiction 


panion and ſiſter of Juſtice. 
as grey headed and very old; but this cannot be 


F 
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0 680 
gde is allo repreſented as productive of the 
good and virtuous offices of life. Thus inſtead 
of an altar, ſhe has ſometimes the attribute of a 


ſtork; and then ſignifies the duty of children to- 
Wards their parents, or the affectionate behaviour 
There are figures 


of parents to their children. 
.of her with one, two, and ſometimes three chil- 
_ dren, before her, like our figures of * 


God is beſt ſhown i in our good deeds to one ano- 
ther. 


FiptEs, or the goddeſs of HONESTY, or I- 


 DELITY, is repreſented with an erect open air, 
and clad in a thin tranſparent dreſs. 
call her blameleſs and incorrupt, and the com- 


” keep in her figures, as they are only on medals ", N 


popiciria, the aoddefs of CHASTITY, 2 


Mobs (chiefly relating to the e : 
with a veil 


Bs repreſented. USE. A Roman ren, 


= aMiRion for the loſs of an aflectionate parent. See Stat, 'F Hits 


Sylv. "= V. 7. 


n Hor. I. 3. od. 35. v. _— 78. v. ol od: 24. Ve 7. Sil. . 


V. 484. En. i. v. 293. When they promiſed any thing of old, 
they gave their hand upon it (as we do now) and thereſore ſhe is 
repreſented as giving her hand, and ſometimes only two hands 
conjoined, Val. Max. I. vi. c. 6. 
dowaright honeſty, Liv. i. c. 21. 
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[ 69 J 
and long robe. She is ſpoken of perſonally even 
in proſe *, 


CLEMENTINA, or the goddeſs of CLEMENCY, 18 
diſtinguiſhed, in her ſtatues and in the poets, 
by the mildneſs of her countenance, She has 
in her hand an olive branch, as a mark of her 


peacel ul and gentle temper”, 


Theſe are the chief of the oral beings. Nets 


to theſe come thoſe beings, who were ſuppoſed 


to be the GIVERS of the BLESSINGS of LIFE 3 
ſuch were the following: : 


FELIc ir As, or the goddeſs of HAPPINESS, is 


repreſented with the caduceus of Mercury in one 
hand, and the cornucopia in the other, as em- 
blems of peace and plenty, the two chief ingte- 
dients of happineſs 9,— HEALTH is diſtinguiſhed 
- by her eee Little is ſaid of W as > ſo _ 


0 Juvenal mays Keen 40 « She was orice on earth, but 
« has quitted it ever fince Jupiter had a beard,” Stat, vi. v. 16, 
Sce Val, Max, I. vi, c. 1. There was one ſtatue of this goddeſs 


only for the ladies of quality to worſhip, and others for the wy- 


men of lower rank, Liv. I. x. c. 23, 


p It is a queſtion hatber ſhe was e as A geddes! in the 


earlier and more warlike ages of the tate, I he fulleſt paſſage about p 
her is in Statius, who ſpeaks of an altar to her, not at Rome, 
but at Athens, where Miſericordia [mercy] was made a goddeſs, 


but, perhaps, was not received as ſuch by the Romans at all, Sce 


Stat. Theb, xii. v. 492. * Inſtit. Orat. I. v. c. 12. 


4 Bake ſpeaks of her under the name of Fauſtitas, and hints 


315 that ſhe chuſes to dwell! in che country rather than i in 1 cities, 1, iv, | 
"1 5. Vo 18. I. i. ep. 1. v. 3. Perſ. Sat, v. V. 33. 


NS: . . his 
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a ſhare of her honour is given to Fiſculapius. — 
L18ERTY is characteriſed by her cap and wand, 
both which refer to the cuſtoms uſed by the Ro- 
mans in letting their ſlaves free, Both theſe 
badges are alluded to by the poets, but they ne- 
ver deſcribe the goddeſs herſelf .. — SEREN&IT 
looks firm and ealy : ſhe reſts on a column with one 
hand, and holds a ſceptre in the other, Tt is ſhe 
who rules the mind in the ſtcadicſt and beſt man- 
ner. -CHEARFULNESS is diſtinguiſhed by a ſprig 
of myrtle ( the plant of Venus the goddeſs of gaiety) 
and a cornucopia, We may be caſy under want, 
but plenty makes us chearful, This goddefs is ſeen 


on medals with a paim-branch, and ſometimes 
with two or three children about her, to denote 


the happineſs of the married or unmarried ſtate.— 


JovialTy holds a wreath of flowers in her hand, 
generally uſed in feſtivals, and which were Wrong 


emblems of the ſhort duration of ſuch pleaſures *, ; 


Spes, the goddeſs of Hors, is 8 
ſtanding, with a roſe bud, juſt opening, in ber 


hand *, Hope is the great (oſtner of the diſ 


96 The cap was a 3 of liberty uſed on All occaſions, Val, 
Max. V. c. 2. I. vii, c. 6. | | 


The three laſt are called by the Romans Tres quiliras, Hi { 
| Titas, and Le:! tia, They are not deſcribed dy the poets. | 


t 7 "his repreſentation. is as juit as it is pretty, Had the Bowe ** 
been tull blow n, it would have been too much for this goddels, 
and were it quite cloſed up, it would not be enough. It is there- 


fore only opening. 


treſles 


Ys 
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treſſes of life, and was left at the bottom of 
Pandora's box, as the only refuge againſt all the 
evils which were let looſe into the world,——St- 
CURITY Is fitting, and reſting her head againſt 
her hand, in an eaſy and careleſs poſture, Pro- 
bably ſhe was repreſented ſometimes as leaning 
againſt a column, Horace (I. i. od. 35. v. 14.) 
 ſeerms to allude to this attribute, though neither 
| he nor any other poet ſay any thing deſcriptive of 
her perſon, - CoNcoRD and Prack, the givers 
of amity and good-will, the firſt between people 
under the ſame prince, and the other between 
different nations, are repreſented with a mild 
countenance, and crowned with laurel, Con- 
cord (on a gem of Gordianus) holds two cornu- 
copias, implying perhaps that agreement often 
doubles the advantages we receive, | Peace is 
_ diſtinguiſhed by her joint emblems, the olive- 
branch and caduceus; and ſometimes has corn in 

her hands, and fruits in her lap . — PIENT v 

(called Corpia by the poets, and ABUNDANTIA. 
on medals) is ſeated on a chair, like the com- 


Ovid, Faft, i. v. 712, ibid. vi. v. 92. Tibul, I. 1. el. 10. 
. 76. The author of Medea gives a ſketch for a picture of peace, 
_ tying the hands of Mars behind him, Med, AR, i. chor. v. 66, 
In the temple of Janus, of old, was a repreſentation of War or 
| Diſcord, and of Peace; and the (ſhutting the gates in the time of 
peace, ſeems to have been as much to keep this goddeſs from go- 
ing out, as to lunder Diſcord from getting tools, Faſt. i. 1 


[72] 
mon Roman chairs, only the ſides are wrought 
into cornucopias, to denote her character v. 


Victory is reprefented with wings, and al- 
moſt in the attitude of flying, with her robe as 
carried back with the wind. She holds in her 
band, as the reward of great conquerors, a lau- 
” en which, with the palm-branch and a 
trophy, were her general attributes. Her wings 
and robe are deſcribed as white. She is ſometimes 
hovering between two armies engaged, as aoubt- 

ful which fide to chuſe; and ſometimes ſtanding 
fixed to the army the is reſolved to favour *. 


_ Honos or Groky is the only male deity among 
the moral beings. He and Victory are the at- 
tendants of Virtus. ' He holds a ſpear in his 

right hand, and t treads on a globe, like Fortitude, 


» Her. Car. . Hor. 1.1, ep. 12. v. 29. 11. ant. 17, 
v. 16. Faſt, V. v. 128. Met. ix. v. 88. There is another ged- 
deſs of this fort on med als particularly on one of Antoninus Pius) 
called Ax x NA: the has corn in her hand, and the beak of a 


ſhip by her, probebly to ſow ſome texnporary f: vpply of corn by 
fea, when Rome was in want of it. | 


1 Hor. I. iv. od. 3. v. 9. Sil. xv. v. 9g. Met. vill. v, 13. De 
Art. Am. ii. v. 540. Vidtery is repreſented as drawn by two 
horſes, particularly in: the Roman family medals, which had their 
name from her. There was a picture at Rome, in which the was 
_ afcending to heaven in a chariot dravn with tour horſes, as ſhe 


appears on the Antcnine pillar carrying up her hero thither. Tbe 


trophy was a proper mark for her at Rome, as there was one or 

more befcre the door of every officer who had gained any advan- 

tage over their enemies.  Plin, Nat. 2 33. 6, 3. and c. 10. . 
5 35. b. 45 Hor. J. i. od. 1. v. 6. | 


2 5 
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11 
aud probably for the ſame reaſon. The artiſts 


give him a grave ſteady look ”. 


PROVIDENCE is repreſented as reſting on her 
ſceptre with one hand, and pointing downward 
with the other to a globe at her feet, to denote 

| her governing of all things here below *. Pro- 
vidence is not ſpoken of perſonally by any of the 
Latin poets of the three good ages; nor, though 

Prudentia and Providentia had much the ſame 

meaning, is there any deſcription of this goddeſs, 
under that name, any more than the other, 


From the different ſorts of ignorance that have 
_ prevailed in different ages, there were other dei- 
ties, beſides Providence, ſuppoſed to direct the 
world, and guide the actions of man, ſuch as 8 
NEckssiT v, the DESTINIES, , Genivses, and 
FoRTONS. DT ps 


* probably that he might not appear too much dlevated. and 
| like vain-glory, For the fame reaſon perhaps he was called Ho- 
nos, and not Gloria, becauſe the latter was uſed ſometimes in a 
bad, as well as in a good ſenſe, Hor, il. ep. 1. v. 178. Sil. xv. v. 
98. There is no figure of Gloria among the antiques. Flaccus 
gives a fine image of her, Argon. i. v. 78. | 


2 Though the old Romans ſuppoſed Providence t to , preſide over 
the univerſe, they ſeem to have followed the great rule of teaſon- 
ing only from what they knew. They experienced the influence 
of Providence in the ſtation allotted them, and therefore repre- 

Io her with the glbe of the earth at her feet, Cic. de divin. i. 

c. 51. On a medal of Pertinax, this goddeſs ſtands in an ere, 

5 05 poſture, with her hands lifted up, as it ſhe had juſt thrown 

a terreſtcial globe (which 1 is over her) into the air, and was ſaying, 

0 Remain thou fixed in that point;“ or peri aps it might be a 

15 repreſentat! on of the projcctile force, as we call it, lince the mo- 

Lan 9 the earth was belicved of old. | fe | 


FS: E The 


$f 

The heathens of old ſuppoſed every thing to 
be fixed, not only the happy, but the unfortu- 
nate events in life. Theſe eternal decrees of what 
every one was to do or ſuffer were repreſented by 
orders written on tables of braſs kept by the 
PARC2# or DESTINIES ; one of whom, and fome- 
times all three, were ſuppoſed tv ſpin out the 
thread of life, chequered unequally with two 
colours, with more of white or more of black, ac- 
cording as each man was to have a greater ſhare 


of happineſs or unhappineſs. This notion was 


borrowed from the Greeks by the Romans, though 

it was capable of undermining all the virtues, and 
particularly their great favorite Induſtry, Proba- 
| bly there was no perſonal repreſentation of FATE 


EY among the Romans, but 1t ſeems with them to 


have included every thing ſpoken by Jupiter, . If 
this were the caſe, Fate will ſignify only the 
words or decrees of Jupiter, and the Deſtinies 
will be the perſons - to put them in execution *, 


Wackativy is (though. Fate was Ye re- 
preſented as a perſon, In a ſtatue in a6" eee 
ſhe holds in her right hand a clavis trabalis, o 
one of thoſe vaſt nails or pins that 3 wY 
the beams of braſs in the ſtrongeſt buildings, 
1 is (With: her other attributes mentioned by 


8 - 


5 Fabra eſt q uod 3 fame. According to the old theo- 
logy, what Jupiter ſaid or decreed, mult be ac complithed by the 
miniſiry of the deſtinics. | 
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[ 75 ] 
Horace) was uſed as emblems of firmncſs and 
itability d. 


The three DESTINIES (as hath been ſaid) were 
deemed the diſpenſers of the eternal decrees of 
Tupiter, and were all uppaſed to ſpin the parti- 


coloured thread of each man's life, They are 


repreſented on a medal of Diocleſian, each with 
a diſtaff in her hand, and ſeveral expreſſions of 


the pocts refer to the fonts idea ©, „ 7 


The figures of theſe goddeſſes are very un 
common. The beſt deſcription of them is in Ca- 
tullus, It is a perfect picture. They are extreme- 
ly old, and dreſſed in long robes, which are 


b See Hor, I. i. od. 35. v. 20, He mentions the clavi 
trabales, of which there 1s One (that was uſed in A; grippa's | 
portico to the rotunda) ſill kept at Florence as a curioſity, It 
weighs near fifty pounds—"The Cune; {here mentioned alſs) were 


| uſed to make things clofer and firmer : Hence cuneo denise ta 


join or faſten in buildings as one joint or ſtone is coquetted into 
another, The Romans uſed no cement in their nobleſt buildings. 


Ihe ſtones were very large, and oltten faſtened together With 


cramping irons, and lead poured into the interſtices. This an- 
vers to the uncus and liquidum plumbum mentioned in ths pat- 


ſage. The uncus might be ſtyled ſever us, as ufed ſometimes in 
executions ; but it may mean ſomething equivalent to our craump- 


ing irons, - By manu ahena, Horace ſeems to allude to the brazen 


_ ſtatue of Neceſſity carried in proceſſion to the goddeſs of Fortune, 
to whom the ode is addrefled, Braſs and adamant were alv: rays 
uſed to exprefs the moſt durable thing 85. Horace elſewhere ſays 


ber clavi were of adamant, I, iii. od. . v. 8. 


e Mart. 1. iv. ep. 54 Vir. kel. iv. v. 47. Ovid. ad Liv. v. 


] 26 4. Id. I. ii. el. 6, v. 46. Their ra are © tho, Lacheilis, . 
and 8 e | | 


white, 


76 J 
white, and edged at the bottom with purple. 
They have roſe- coloured veils on their heads, 
faſtened with white vittæ or rubans “. 


The GENIIT were a ſort of divinities that were 


ſuppoſed conſtantly to attend each fingle perſon 
from his birth to his death, and to begin to exiſt 


with thoſe they were to attend, and to ceaſe to 
exiſt when they died, The geniuſes of the wo- 
men were called Junones*. Theſe penii ſcem to 
be nothing elſe but the particular temper of each 


perſon made into a deity ; and as a man's temper. 


is in a great meaſure the cauſe of his happineſs 
or miſery, each genius was ſuppoſed to ſhare in 
all the enjoyments and ſufferings of the perſon he 


attended, Hence che cxprtdivng of indulging or 


defrauding your genius l. A man's temper, ſay 
the antients, is the chief former of his good or 


bad fortune ; and therefore his genius may be ſaid 


to preſide over every | man's life *, The poets 
ſay 


4 They are repreſented as ſpinning, and at the ſame time ſmg- 
ing the fortunes ef Achilles at Peleus's wedding. The poet 


gives the form of one of their ſongs divided into ſtanzas, which 
ſcem to be feng by turns, all joining in the laſt line, which is the 


ume in each ſtanza, and to which Virgil ſcems to allude, Ecl. 


iv. v. 47. See Catullus de nupt. Pelei, 62. v. 379. 


e Plin. Nat. Biſt. 1 2. c. 7. The women ſwore by their Junos 
as their lovers did ſometimes, Tib, I. iv. el. 13. v. 16, which 


| Mews the force of a line in Juvenal, ſat. li. Vs 93. 


5 1 Perf, fat. v v. 151. Ter. Phorm. act. i. ſc, 1. 


©: Theſe ideas will partly explain three of the moſt ai -ult | 


Lines i in Horace, I. ii. ep. 2. v. 129. | He 008 them. with ſay- 


ing. 5 . 
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ſay nothing of the dreſs or attributes of theſe 
deities, but in ſome antiques and on medals, they 
are dreſſed like the n over whom they 


preſide b. 


 ForTv ook was alſo thought to direct the events 


of human life. She was looked upon by the wiſe 


as an uſurper, and as ſuch placed in heaven only 
by the populace, who applied to her at laſt in all 
their wants. At the ſamc time ſhe was repre- 
ſented by the poets as a e, that could not 


: deſerve much a ; 


ing, Vulty mutabilis ater et albus ; which may ſigniſy no more 


than that your genius looks pleaſed or diſpleaſed, according as 
things go well or ill with you. Thus Hannibal's genius came 
7 filing to him, to incite him to go into Italy; and Brutus's look- 75 
ed frowning upon him before the battle « of TIES: 


k Thus the genius "of 4 veſtal, in an antient 8 is in the 


N habit of that order; and on a medal of Julia Mammæa, the 


genius is in the dreſs of the Roman empreſſes, holding the -m. 


blem of Spes (cr a roſe-bud) in one hand, and of Virtus in the 


other, to {ignity that the genius of that empreſs Was the defence 


and hope of the empire. Theſe compliments by the artiſts are 


not to be regarded, fince even the genius of Nero on his medal 


is repreſented with an altar, patera, and cornucopia, as marks of 
: chat exnperor 5 picty, and of the piety and proſperity of his reign, 


1 Juv. ſat. x. v. alt. They ſpeak of her as blind, Ovid. ad 
- Liv. v. 274. inconſtant, Hor. I. i. od. 54. v. 26. vnzuſt, Stat. 
heb. Xii. v. 505. as deliglhting in miſchief, Hor. 1. iii. od. 29. 
v. 51. Cybele (on an antient gem publiſhed by Gorlæus) turns 
away her head from F ortune, if the — of 3 her. Sow 
Fin. . ils c. 7. | | | 


g F ortune 
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Fortune is repreſented ſometimes with wings 
and a wheel by her *, to ſhow her inconſtancy, 
and ſometimes with a whcel only, to ſhow ſhe 
preſided over the expeditions of the emperors and 
their happy return. She is then called on medals 
Fortuna redux. Her uſual] attributes are the cor- 
nucopia, as the giver of riches, and the rudder in 


her hand, often reſted on a globe, as directreſs of 


all worldly aftairs. 


The indoberences in this goddeſs's character 
cauſed ſeveral diſtinctions. The Romans had a 
Good and Bad, a Conſtant and Inconſtant, For- 
tune. The Boxa FoxTuna, according to Ho- 


race, is dreiled in a rich habit, and the MalA 


For TUNA in a poor one: the Conſtant Fortune, 


or Fortuna Manens, is without wings, and ſit- 
ting in a ſtately poſture. She has a horſe, as an 
animal of ſwifx nels, which ſbe holds by the bri - 


dle. The Inconſtant Fortune is winged as ready 


to fly awray. Horace ſpeaks of both as deſerving 


the favour of one, and as being above the power 


of the other. 


The old Romans have tale of the ſtatues of 
their deities, as turning their faces to them, if 


| * attended to their prayers, and from them, = 


k Ovid alone repreſents ker fandiag on a wheel, and Liv. v. 


52. She is never repreiented ſo by the art! ſts. 


od. 29 — 56. Y 


win. xxxvi. Ce 5, L. Ii. c. 7. Hor. 1. i. od, 35. v. 24. I. lit. 


they 
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they did not. Hence Fortune had the title of 
Fortuna Reſpiciens *. 


The Fortune worſhipped at Antium ſeems to 
have been of the moſt exalted character among 


the Romans. In a ſolemn proceſſion to her ho- 


nour (alluded to by Horace) the ſtatue of Neceſ- 


ſity was carried before her, and after her thoſe 


of Hope and Fidelity. 8 Every thing ſhe decrees 
is as fixed as fate, and ſhe has two of the molt 
conſiderable virtues as attendants | in her train 


m Stat. Theb. i, v, 662, Virgil EA ſame of Liberty, Fel. 


i. v. 48. Livy ſpeaks of a Fortuna Vertens, whoſe figure turn- 
ed its head from you, Liv, I. ix. c. 17. Juvenal (fat. vi, 65.) al- 


| ludes to a ſtatue, repreſenting Fortune as a patroneſs of infants 
expoſed in the fireets. She held a naked child tenderly in her 


arms, and looked kindly upon it, In this paſſage improba relates 
not to Fortune, but to the lady, who having no ch'ldren of her 


_ own, wickeely brought ſuppoſititious ones into the family, There 
is a Tuſcan figure of her mentioned by Buonaroti. Auguſtini has 


a gem of her, and calls ir Dea Rumilia, whoſe proper charafter 


15 that of ſuckling children. Ruma in old Latin ſignifies a breaſt. - 


tence perhaps the fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus 


were nurſed, might be called ficus ruminalis, 


n The ancient (as well as the modern) Romans, dealt * ach. 
in proceſſions, wherein they carried their gods with great pomp to 
{ome fixed place, and then back again to their ſhrines. See Hor. 

i» Od. 35. v. 22. At Præneſte Fortune was alſo highly wor- 
mipped. Statius 1, i. ſylv. 4. v. 80.) ſpeaks of ſeveral Fortunes 
there, and calls them Prancftinz Sorores; but what their cha- 
raQters were, is no more known than thoſe of the three Fortunes 


mentioned by Vitruvius, I. ji. c. 1. There were ſeveral others, 


as the Fortis Fortuna, the Fortuna Romana, the Fortuna V jrills, 


and the Fortuna Muliebris. 1 he F oituna Romana i 15 menuoned 5 
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BO OK If. 


The CONSTELLATIONS, PLANETS, 
TIMES, and SEASONS. 


The CONSTELLATIONS*, 


TH OUGH the Roman poets do not, like 
Manilius, profefſedly treat of the conſtel- 


lations, yr they allude to them ſo often and fo 
. 


2 The idea of the mood! conſiderable men among the old Ro- 
mans was (like that of Plato and Socrates) that after their de- 
ceaſe, they were tranſlated to ſome ſtar or conſtellation. Inter 
Sidera relatus was a common expreſſion. They believed that Per- 
ſeus, Chiron, and others, were actually placed among the ſtars, 
and it was the uſual compliment of the poets to the emperors, to 
fay, they would have a place there when they departed this life, 
The antients had ſome notion of the ſtars being a ſort of worlds 
ſpread about the great expanſe, and that each conſtellation had its 
preſiding intelligence. It did not ſignify whether this intelligence 
(and much leſs his diſtrict) was of this or that particular ſhape, 
It might be as well of the form of an inanimate being as of a hu- 
man body, Its being bounded by lines that make e lyre, or a2 
| hip, or an altar, is no objeQion to its being an intelligence or 
governed by one. Hence all thoſe ſtrange figures that are ſaid to 
be in the heavens, and are placed on the globes. There are many 
paſſages in the poets which are not to be rightly underſtood, with- . 
out this idea of the ſtars being . or animated beings, as 
| = | | | Cicero 


ee | 
particularly b, that there is no underſtanding thci; 

poems, without ſome knowledge of the figures of 
them on the antient globes ©, 


Our author, therefore, has conſidered each 
figure apart on the Faraeſe globe, together with 


what hs poets have faid in relation to any ot 


them. To this end he made uſe of a drawin 


of the two hemiſpheres z a copy of which is pre- 
fixed to this chapter. 


Though the ſtars were thoughe by the antients 


to be innumerable, yet the conſtellations on their 


Cicero calls them. Vir. Geo, ii, v. 342. Met, l. v. 95. Stat, 1, 
iii, Sylv, 2. v. 15, Theb. viii.-v. 274. Plautus introduces Arc- 
turus to ſpeak the prologue to his Rudens, 


d Virgil in his Georgics, and Ovid i in his Faſti, even make it 
part of their propoſition, Geo. i. v. 2. 207. Faſt, i. v. 2. Ma- 
nillius treats not only of the figures of the conſtellations, and their 
bearing to each other, but the effects they have on the temper 


and fortunes of thoſe who are born under ſuch or ſuch conſtella- 


tion, which is ſo far of uſe, as he fits his predictions to the figure 
or air of the conſtellation he ſpeaks of. Thus, becauſe Cepheus 
looks ſever, thoſe (ſays he) who are born under him will be cen- 


ſorious. And ſo of the reſt, 


— 


© This is become Mill more e at prefect ; ; bor we have 


not only been unaſſiſted by theſe ancient figures, but have been 
miſled by the modern ones: for though the conftellations on both 

globes are pretty much the ſame, yet either their charaò ers or 
dreſs, or air or attributes, have been changed in almoſt every one 
of them; as will eaſily appear, by comparing the figures on the 


Farneſe- globe (the only ancient one perhaps in the world) with 


the repreſentations on the beſt of vur modern ones. I his has 


been ſo little regarded, that even ſome celebrated Mathematici- 


ans told our author, they always imagined there v was not bans dif- 


| ference At all. Win. inſt, 1, iv. c. + I To 
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lobes: were under fifty. Of theſe the Farreſe 
lobe (though much injured by time or its 
keepe rs) has preſerved to us above forty. The 
principal lines, as the arctic and antarctic circles, 
the tropics, the æquator, and zodiac, and conſe- 
quently the five Zones, are marked out on this 
globe, but without any ſtars. To avoid the con- 
fuſion that ſo many figures may be apt to give, 
the conſtellations to the north of the ae are 
frft conſidered ; then thoſe on the zodiac itſelf; 
and laſtly thoſe to the ſouth of the zodiac, 


02 


DRAco, or the GREAT SERPENT, by the 
northern pole, ſpreads itſelf into both hemiſpheres, 
This part of the globe is ſo much damaged (by 
a great hollow in the top of it) that all his folds. 
and windings cannot be traced. But according 


to the poets, he ſhould roll. between, as well as 
wound, the two Bears d. 


The ARCT1, or 1 are (by 13 ſame ac- 
cident) loſt on the Farncſe globe. Helice, or 
the greater Bear, had it's tail towards the head 
of Cynoſura, or the leſſer Bear. Before the dii- 
covery of the compaſs, theſe were the great di- 
rectors i in navigation *, 


BobrEs was nin the greater Bear, r 
Charles's wain ( ſo called from the Roman Plau- 


4 Stat. Theb, v. v. 550. View £66. 5 v. beg Ovid, Met, 
ili. v. 45. Man. i i. v. 307. : 


© Aratus, v. 0 —84. Man, i 5. v. 302. | Ovid, Faſt. 1h, 
108 1 
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ſtra) and appears in the act of driving it on. 
He is dreited like a countryman, in a ſhort tunic, 
with his legs and arms bare, and the pedum paſ- 


torale in his right hand. Arcturus was on his 
breaſt !. ji 


Corona, or ARIADNZE's CROWN, at Boötes's 
right hand, is a wreath of flowers and leaves 
faſtened with a ribband, and makes ſuch a circus 
lar appearance in the heavens, though it is turn- 

ed to a Gothic crown on our globes 2. 


 Exnconasis, or INGENICULUS, is . called 
from his kneeling, the reaſon of which was un- 
known in the times of Manilius, and even of 
Aratus. Avienus will have it to be Hercules al- 
moſt tired with his long fight with the ſerpent 
that kept the garden of the Heſperides; in me- 
mory of which Jupiter placed his figure in the 
| heavens, with his heel bruiſing | the pine ſerpent” s 


15 head. He is quite naked b. 


Ormocnvs or SERPENTARIUS, is 110 naked, 
anc holds another ſerpent in his hands. Manilius 
ſpeaks of him and the ſerpent as fighting together, 
and that ſo equally, that the combat muſt laſt for 
ever, The old 8 not 1 pictureſque; for 


55 F Avien. v. 104. 262; 271. Man. i i. v. 3177. 1d. v. v. 20. 


| £ Man. i. v. 323. Met. viil. v. 182. Gemmæ, when uſed of 
this conſtellation, ſhould be taken in the a ny as — E 


= fying buds or leaves. Man. V. v. 269. 5 


5 a Mag, i i, v. 315.1 Arat. v. bg: Avien. v. 293. 
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the ſerpent in his hands ſeems rather to threaten 
Bootes than the perſon who holds it 


The figure of LYRA ſhows that the lyra and 
0 of old were the fame, for the bottom 
part of it conſiſts of the entire ſhell of a tortoiſe, 
It has only fix ſtrings, but there is a ſpace for a 
ſeventh, which ſeems to be defaced, or perhaps 
was omitted in memory of the Pleiad that has 

_ diſappeared ; for it had ſeven at firſt, in alluſion 
do the number of the Pleiades k. 


AquiLa, juſt under Lyra, is deſcribed as fly- 

ing with the fulmen in his talons ; whereas here 
he is without it, and ſtanding in a quiet poſture !, 
His head is in the other * near the 
” Dolphin, 5 


: The figure af the Dons is ſpoken of as 
very aptly marked out by the diſpoſition of its 
ſtars n. From an exprefſion in Manilius, it. may 
be inferred, that the Dolphin on the antient 
painted globes was of a dark colour, On ſuch 


Man. bs v. 336. 


k Faſt, v. v. 106. Manilius ſpeaks of its cornua or horns, 
which have been accounted ors Man. i i. v. 32 5 | 


| | There was doubtleſs tame difference in the antient as well as 5 
in the modern globes, and this is a very great inftance of it, Faſt. 
VI. v. 196. Man. i. v 345. Id. V. v. . 


| 5 N » Man, v. v. 412, Faſt, ; ny Ys 79. 


2 a ground, 
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a ground, the ſtars (when repreſented) muſt have 
appeared to great advantage . 


CyGcnus, or the SWAN, both here and by the 
ports, is repreſented in the attitude of flying. 
Before the left wing is a line, almoſt worn out in 
the Farneſe globe, which may be the Sagitta, as 
it is (aid to be juſt by Cygnus, All that is ob- 
ſerved of ſo plain a hgure, is, that it was markes 
out by the ſtars contained in it '. 


The hve next r all relate to one 


another, PEGASUS, or the flying horſe, on which 


Perſeus rode, is deſcribed, as he is here, in a ra- 


pid flying poſture, though there is but half hi: 
figure. His mane is deſcribed by Avienus, like 
"whe manes of the two fine horſes on Monte- Ca 
vallo . 


ANDROMEDA utes hw arms, and is 35 


ſcribed as chained to a rock even in the heaven: 

with grief and fear expreſſed in her face; and i: 

remarked as turning from her barbarous mother, 
as on the globe 4. 


n The acariftion is Cæruleus. Nothing is more perplexing 
than the Latin names of colours, It is plain from many inſtances, 
that czrulevs was uſed for ſome dark colour, V. Geo. . v. 

1 ee iii. v. 195. 8 . 


Man. i 345 343. 14. * v. 25. Avien. v. 635 692. 
L M. u. v. v. 24.1 14. . v. 356. Avien. v. 473» 487, 


4 Man, i. 388. Avien, v. 465. Cic. der nat, deo. ii, c. 49. 
1 | PeR5EV: 
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Pekszus bolds his (word in one hand, with 


the head of Meduſa in the other, which agrees 


with the poetical accounts ; only there ſhould be 
a hook on his ſword, which perhaps is effaced “. 


CassIoPEIA, the mother of Andromeda, is ſeat- 
ed on the arctic circle, and repreſented with a 


_ diſturbed air, as Cepheus her father is with a 


ſevere one. They retain the ſame character in 
the heavens as they had upon earth *, 


The DzLToroN, or TrIANGLE, is quite 
efaced, or Was omitted. It was not capable of 


any poetical deſcription. It is ſaid to lie in the 
Htpace between Andromeda, Perſeus, and Arics, 
which (pace | is of a | Lrianguiar form *. 


'Enzertionius, or Hertocnvus, commonly 


called Auriga, or the Chariotcer, appears without 
bis chariot, though in the poſture of eriving one. 


In his right hang he holds his whip, as in his 
left were the Hædi and Capella, which he held 
before his breaſt, and therefore are not ſeen, 23 
| his back is turned towards us. Probably in ſome 


ancient globes. his chariot was repreſent? d 00 


r Mex. IV. Y. 665. Luc. 1 ix. v. 680. N. an. V. v. 21. 
6 Man. 1. Ye 355. Man. V. v. 446. 
. Arien. Vs 537. Man. i 1. v. 384. 


5 . an. V. v. 20. 14. i. v. . 362. Avien, v. 17 00 Man. i 1» 


V. i. 
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Theſe are all the northern conſtellations on the 
globe. The ſigns of the zodiac are next to be 
conſidered. 


CANCER, according to Manilius, was repre- 
ſented without eyes; ſo that what is ſcen on the 
globe is only the ſocket for them. The figures 
were generally repreſented on the antient globes 


as alive and in action; for which reaſon Cancer, 
when painted, was of a black colour, though the 


moderns paint him red, as if boiled“. 


Leo is deſcribed as furious and roaring, and 
is repreſented ſo on the globe. He is ſaid to be 
the Nemean lion ſlain by Hercules *, 


-Vinas has ears of corn in her hand, wh the 


virgin's attribute, the zone. She is ſo deſcribed 


by Manilius, who ſays, ber look is chaſte and 


ſevere but as her back is towards us this is not 
ſeen. Spe. is molt uſually repreſented with wings, = 
and the corn in her hand in the painted globes _ 


Was coloured as very ripe? 


"if Man. ii, v. 260. Id. iv. v. 530. 534. There is an odd ob- f 
long figure juſt ahove Cancer, Which our e * not | know 55 


| what to make Of. 


6 Met, li. v. 87. Man. i iv. v. 557. 1d. V. v. 266. 


* Man, iv. v. 191. Id. v. v. 271. Avien. 1 $3% RI 1 


On a gem at Florence, her face is turned towards us. Manilius 
does but juſt touch upon her leaving the earth after the golden 


age, of which Aratus made the molt. n 9 in his 


4 whole poem, Man. Iv. v. 1 
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Linx A, or the BaLAnCEg, is ſaid to have 
deen originally held up by the Scorpius, who ex- 
tended his claws beyond it's limits for that pur- 
poſe, but that a little before Auguſtus's death 

Scorpius was made to contract his claws 4 and a 
new figure (probably of Auguſtus himſelf) was 


: introduced to hold the balance. On the Farneſe 


lobe it is held by Scorpius, which ſhews it's 
antiquity. In ſeveral medals it is held oy. a man 
ſuppoſed to be Auguſtus *, 71 


Maniliue tes to both theſe ways of hold- 
ing the balance. The old poets agree in its be- 
ing held up (though the moderns repreſent it 


- 


without any ſupporter) and with both ſcales | 


exactly even, which ſeems to refer to the equality 


of the 1 1 and night when the fun enters this 
he nf | | 


t Phe attronomers OF cld were at à lo's how to have the Ha- 

| I ation and were obliged to make Scorpius take vp the 
Þc of two ſigns. On the other hand, it was properer for Au- 

tus than for Scorpius to hold it; for beſides the compliment to 
Im fo! holding the halancte of the af? 71118 of the world, Libra W.. 5 

very fign that was ſaid to preſide over Italy, and fo Auguſtus, 

i olding it, would be ſuppoſed the guardian angel of his country 

aſter his deceaſe. Perhaps the hint of placing Avguſtus there was 


taken trom Virgil's compliment of this kind to that emperor, Ces, 


„ v. 35. Man. iv. v. 774. It was uſual to compliment the em- 


perors with a place among the conſtellations, Luc. i. v. 68. Stat. 
Iheb. I. v. 25 Flac. th i. v. 8 _ 


29, Fatt iw. v. 84 | bes 


es TL, Scokpius, 


190 1 
..SCORPIUS, according to the poets, was drawn 
'by the painters of a dark venomous colour, and 
his tail pointed and raiſed, as preparing to ſtrike, 
Theſe deſcriptions in the poets agree with the 
figure on the globe, as far as they can agree with 
the bare figure of a thing; and no doubt they 
have added the colourings to it with the ſame 
quitneſs, as being equally acquainted with the 
Works of the painters as of the ſtatuaries “. 


ARCITENENS, or Siotrranmws, is repre- 
ſented like a Satyr © He holds his bow as juſt 
ready to ſhoot an arrow aimed at the tail of 
Scorpius. T'he artiſts, in proceſs of time, ſub- 
ſtituted a centaur in the room of the ſatyr (as ap- 
| pears from ſeveral gems and medals) and the poets 

fallowed that idea even about the Auguſtine age. 
_ Lucan expreſly calls him Chiron, who ſeems 


rather to preſide over the conſtellation properly _ 


called Centaurus. Manilius was in the ſame 
error, and mentions ſome drapery, though both 
are naked on the globe. He marks very ſtrong- 
55 the ſeverity of his looks which i 10 in 
his figure “. wy 


+ Met. i ils v. 200. Faſt, iv. v. 162, Met. it. v. 853. LE. © op 
v. 132. | | 


IS Suppoled to be Pan, who, aſi ing 8 0 the giants, ; 


put them, by the ſtrange noiſe he made, into (What has ever | 


lince been W a Panic fright. See Eratoſt. de Sidler. Art. 27. 


kan. i. v. e. Luc. vi. v. 394. Man. iv. v. « 561, _ 
3 Carkicon 
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CAPRICORN is hid, all but the head, by the 
globe reſting on Atlas's ſhoulders. The reft of 
his figure might be ſupplied from gems or medals, 


particularly from a medal of Auguthiz: Caſar, 


where he is repreſented with the fore part like a 


goat, and ending 1 in a {iſh ©. 


AQUARIUS appears like a bee fe ape 
youth, as repreſenting Ganymedes, Jupiter's 
cup- bearer, He holds the cup or little urn in 
his hand inclined downward, and ts always pour- 
ing. out of it, as the ſource of 2 river running 
from his feet over a large part of the globe. 


et particulars are well marked Gur by ite 
poets (. 


Pisczs, 0 or the Fisnrs, are deſcribed by Ma 


nilius as under water, in the river that 3 
from Aquarius. The poets mark both their 
places exactly, and their being turned different 
ways; and ſpeak of them rather in a more pic- 
tureſque manner than they appear oa the globe.. 


© Hence Capricorn is called by Manilius, Ambiguus, Il. v. 
232. and Biformis, 3. v. 257. This medal is a very plain prof 


of the hieroglyphical language amongſt the artiſts of old, On 


one fide is the head of Auguſtus ; on the other, Capricorn (the 
123 he was born under), and bencatly that is a rudder (the con- 
tant mark of rule) and a globe. So that the medal fays, as in 


ſo many words, oF A Was born to rule tac world, . Mot. . 
5 in Aug 5 94 | 


: f Faſt, Il. v. 455. Faſt. bes 652. Man. iv. v. 797. Avien, 
V, 549+ Man, | iv. v. 257. Id. ui. v. 233. 402. 


DD Ovid! 
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Ovid gives a very pretty account how they came 
to be received into the heavens *, 


AxlkEs, or the Ram, turns his head backward, 
as Manilius obſerves, from whom it appears alſo 

that he was painted of a gold colour, and very 

properly, as this was the very Ram fo famous 
for his golden fleece; and the fame alſo that car- 

ried Helle over the ſea, and gave her name to a 
zoted part of it b. 


TauRus, or the Burr, famous for carrying 
- Europa over the ſame element, and giving a 
name to our part of the world, is deſcribed by 
the poets as he appeats on the globe, His . 
is turned from the courſe of the ſun, and he riſes 
backwards. He is repreſented only in part, with 2 
his neck bending downward, and his knee y-' 
more bent. On ſome gems is ſeen his Whole 
figure, butting with his head, and tearing 12. 
the ground with his feet. Fob a difficult paf- 
ſage in Virgil, we find that Taurus was repre- 
Hfented on the coloured globes with gilded horns, | 
and all the reſt white, agreeably to the poctic:| ! 
deſcriptions of Europa's bull, and like the bulls 
vat were lacrifcec to Jupiter Maximus, Rt 
Gemix!, 2 
* Man. i. v. 273. Avien. v. 545. : _ ar v. 9 Fat 11. 
. 472+ Man. iv. v. 579. | 


 *d. The Helleſpont, Men. iv. v. 506. 14. li. v. 212. 10. a v. 
5 263. Luc. | iv. V. 57. Faſt. 111. Yo 876. | 8 | 
I Man. ii. v. 199. Id. i. v. 264. 1d. V. v. 142. 1d. iv. . 
Faſt. iv. v. 162. Mas. i. u. v. 259. Id. i. 361, Vir. Geo. : 


vo 
2 IS. 


tis ; 
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Grin, or the Twins, are deſcribed by 
Manilius as naked, young, and beautiful, with 
their arms interweaved, jult as they appear on the 
Pn Ovid makes them to be Caſtor and Pol-. 
lux; but as theſe arc always {cen both tog ether 
that: cannot be reconciled with their taking eie 
place alternately in the higher heavens, unleſs 
the wins were conſidered only as memorials, 
like che real Hercules“ | 


"Theſe are the twelve ſigns 4 the nodac ; the 


ſouthern conſtellations arc as follow: 


ARGO is the famous ſhip that carried - Jaſon 


nnd the Argonauts to Colchis to fetch the golden | 
fleece, and is ſaid to be the firit _ was cver 


built. It is repreſented as ſailing omi, though 


but half of it appears. There are no figures | on 
it belides a Vie and a Triton“ 5 1 


he See this paſſage in Virgil exp lained at large, Polyra. | Ps 


+ Ne 81. 


& 1 its v. 162. 667. 446 8 v. 596 HS 


- 1 This is "IR by t che oars, 14 28 ft deferit cc by the Poets, 


Man, , V. 13. 37 


n PFlaccus finely deſcribes the marriage-feaſt of Peleus and 
Thetis, as painted on one fide of it, and the combat between- the” 
Centaurs and the L apithæ on the other. This could not be, for 
Peleus was not married till after the ihip Was made, Flac, Argen- 
1 PE 3 tt dr SOTO 
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Hy YRUS, or the WaATER- SERPENT, Was 
(Manilius ſays) very well marked out with ſtars; 
but this does not appear, becauſe the Farneſe 
globe (the only ancient one as yet known) has 
no ſtars. The fituation of Hydrus is deſcribed 
by Avienus as it is on the Farnefe-globe n. 

_ CRATER, or the Cvuy, reſts on the back of 
the Hydrus towards the middle. It is ſhaped like 
the little urns which the ancients uſed to drink 
out of, and are ſeen in the hand of Bacchus in 
ſtatues and relievos. This too is faid to be mark- 
ed out by it's ſtars *. RE 1 
Convus, or the Crow, is perched. on the 
back of the ſerpent, and bending down as peck- 


ing at it, Nothing's more is obſerved of i it by the 
ore. P, 


Cxxraukvs is juſt under the ſerpent's rail. 


| His look is mild, as being the philoſophical Chi. 


ron, the great maſter of the rules of equity and 

juſtice, and the inſtructor of Hercules, as well as 
of Achilles. He is repreſented as coming from 
the chace with a young lioneſs in his hand, 
which is held by him (as a ene toward the 

| altar before him 9, os 
W 
n Man, i i. v. 406, Avien; 1 v. . 


” Avien. V, 898. Man. V. v. 235.4 Id, i. v. * | 


P p Avien. x 4 90. 


7 Avien. v. "Ms. The poets obſerve, that the upper or by 


man port is roughened by degrees, and extremely well united with 
| the 


{9s ] 
ARA is ſaid by Manilius to be the altar” on, 
which Jupiter offered ſacrifices for ſucceſs againſt 
the giants“. He repreſents it as with lighted 
coals on it, and the frankincenſe as flaming up; 
but nothing of this appears on the globe. 

Next to Ara is a wreath like Ariadne's, only 
larger, and without a ribband. As it is not menti- 


oned' by the Ewa) there 1s no gueſſing what it. 


means. 


Piscis Nortus, or the SOUTHERN 118, 
whoſe place mould be under Aquarius, and near 


Cetus, is loſt by. the globe reſting i in that pace on 1 


Atlas's ſhoulder *. 


Cros, or the SEA MONSTER that was to have 


deſtroyed Andromeda, is well repreſented ſwim- 
ming along the water that flows from Aquarius's. 
urn, with great ſcales on his breaſt, his mouth 
open and threatening, and his tail wreathed, Jus 


as he is deicribed by Manilius : 


4 quia mnt; a little below tis breaſt; as in the two fine fi- 


| wy in the Villa Adriani at Rome, Man, i. v. 409. Avien, 7. 
3836. Faſt. V. v. 414. | | | 


1 0 V. V. 335. This ſeems to ſhow, that in the old hea- 


then ſcheme Jupiter himſelf was ſuppoſed to be only a ſubſlituted 
ruler, who in his dangers applied for aſſiſtance to the real Supreme, 
that prefided over nim and the univerſe, 1 ke poet here raiſes” 


the prieſts of old as much as he depieiſes Jupiter, Under this 


conttellation- (lays he) Gall be born pt tte or 8 . 


Ys 24.2, Man, 1 1. . 3559 
s Avien. v. 825. Man. 1. v. 8 


1 Mau. l. V. 707. 14, v. v. 19. : 


:G-g FLUMES,. 
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Fr. UMEN, or the RIVER (ſuppoſed originally to 
be the Nile, but turned by the Romans into Eri- 
danus, or the Po) wanders ſeveral ways. The 
chief thing to be obſerved is, that it is very wind- 
ing and icregular, which is marked by the poets 
as well as by the artifts " 5 


Onion kneels on one knee a little beyond Ce- 
tus. His face is in profile; he holds out his 
arms, and ſhould perhaps graſp a ſword in his 


right hand. But that part is indiſtin, and the 


poets differ about it. Something like a dagger 


- hangs by bis left ſide, which agrees better with : 


Manilius and Avienus's account of his {word 
than. what Ovid lays”, 1 


PRocvoN, or Onxron's DOG, os before Sirivs, 
| aud i! is Mens that he has his name Ms, 


\ $intws, or Cantcuia els called the 


5 Dog ſtar) who has fo terrible a character in the 


od poets, and whoſe influence is fo dreaded at thi: 
day at Rome, was repreſented by the old painters 


with a malign and dark look, and ſometimes as 
breathing flames like the Chimera, As a mark 
of his being fo hot and fiery, he is ſeen on the 
globe with ſeyeral odd rays about his head, Hz 
is deſcribed 2 as running eee alter Teras, 


* Auien. v. 797. gez 1 Man. i, Vs Ws 430. Id. v. v. 14 


5 * Man.! Is v. 26. 378. Faſt. ix. v. 388. Met. xili. v. 290 ; 


| Met, viii. v. 207. Man. i. v. 382. Avien. v. 722. 
* Procyon ſignifies ate canis, Man. V. v. 207. „ 
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who appears as running from him, and is: there- 
fore called ſwift, as well as Sirius is by Virgil, 


even when ſpeaking of him as a conſtellation ?, 


Thus, of the forty-two great conſtellations in 
the catalogue of Eratoſthenes, we find all on the 


Farneſe-globe, except the Arcti and the Piſcis. 


Notius. As for the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arc- 


turus (ſo famous in antiquity) they were not 


reckoned primary, but only ſecondary conſtella- 
tions, contained, the two firſt in Taurus, and the 
other in Bootes, The Pleiades night poſſibly be 
repreſented perſonally on ſome antient globes. 


Virgil mentions one of them in that manner, and 


others ſpeak of them as a diſtinct conſtellation *, 


7 See Manilius V. v. 208-217. and Avienus 733, to 742» 


Dur author thenght the epithet rapidus (vices here by Virgil) im- 
oper, before he conſide red the attribute given to Sinus, Vir. 
Cco. iv. v. 426. Maa, i. v. 402. | | 


2 Geo, iv. v. 234+ Suppobing they were all repreſentecl perſo-- 
nally in Taurus, it might be in a very little compels ; as Pyrrhus- 
wore the nine muſes in a ring. Manilius may reter even to their 


| being repreſented all MW) Taurus in miniature, l. iv. v. 522. Flac- 
deus ſpeaks of all of them perſonally, Arge n. V. v. 416. See 


Aratus, v. 255. and Eratcſthenes's ConſteLauons, No. 23. What 


ent globes the ancients had, may he learned from an e 5 
aal inftrument formerly at Rome, to which one of ihe largeſt obe- 
üs ſerved only for a gnomon. Plin. I. 36, c. 9. lc. This is 


moſt uſually ſuppofed to be a dial, though it. ſeams more likely 
© have ſerved for a meridian line by the expreſſion. s uſed by Pliny. 


MY hay ſem alſo to have Oneries.” There is one deſcribed. 
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by Flaccus which ſerved for a luſtre in the temple of Phcebus ſup- 
ported by a vait ſtatue of Atlas, The Planets and Conſtellaticns 
ate repretented on it all in their proper courſes, to enlighten the 
dome. Argon. 5. v. 416. The celebrated ſphere of Archi- 
medes was a work of this nature according to Claudian's known. 
epigram upon it, which is as follows : | W 


Jupiter in parvo cum cerneret æthera vitro, 
Riſit; ct ad Superos talia dicta dedit. 
Huccine mortalis progreſſa potentia cure ? 
Jam mens in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
[ara poli, rerumque fidem, legeſque deorum 
Ecce Syracuſius tranſtulit arte ſenex, 
Incluſus variis famulatur fpiritus aſtris, 
Et vivum certis motibus urget opus, 
Percurrit propriam mentitus ſigniſer annum, 
Et fimulata novo Cynthia menſe redit. | 
jamque ſuum volvens audax induſtria mundus 
_ Gaudet ; et humana ſidera mente regit. 
Quid falſo inſontern tonitru Salmonea miror 55 
A mula naturæ parva reperta manus. 
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CHAP. Il. 


The PLaners®, Tins, and SEASONS, 


A T U RN, the aſt ende of the Planets, 

" is deſcribed by the poets as very old and de- 
crepid, with fetters on his feet, to denote the 
{llowneſs. of his motion, and a pruning-hook in 
his hand, from a tradition, that, after his being 


dethromed by Jupiter, he took refuge in Italy, 
and introduced there ſeveral parts of e ; 

particularly the art of pruning and managing the 
vines d, In his character of preſiding over time, 
de has wings on a his ſhoulders, : as well as ſhackles 


2 In the outer round of a gem (in Baron Stoſche's collotion ; 
at Florence) are the ſeven planets in chariots : Saturn is dran 
> two ſerpents; Jupiter by two eagles; Mars by two hot ſes, | 
and Sol by four; Venus by two doves ; Mercury by two cocks ; 
and Luna by two ſtags. In the next td are the twelve figns of 
the zodiac; and in the centre is a perſon playing on two pipes, to 


E ſiguity the harmony of the univerſe, or what we vulgarly call | 


the muſie of the ſpheres. This-i 18 reckoned 3 great curioſity, 


v Faſt, ili, v. 796. Lib. ! lis el. 5. v. 10, Eu. vil. v. 190. 


Juv. Stat. xlil. v. 39, Geo. ii. v. 407. His ſtatues were un- 
lettered during his great: feaſt the Saturnalia, Stat. i, Sylv. 6. v. 
7. Falx ſeems to have ſignified a pruning-hook or fickle: 
_infirumong of war; the harpe; and a ſcythe, Propert. iv, Ls he” 


10. Ovid calls Saturn Deus falcifer, Faſt. i” v. a. 
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on his feet. He is never deſcribed as driving a 
chariot. 

JuPITER, as prefiding over a planet, is re- 
preſented only as in a chariot and pair, though 
on all other occaſions ke is drawn by four horſes. 
The poets ſay little or nothing of his planetary 
character, as deeming it derogatory to his ho- 
-Moure 
* Mans is diſtinctly mentioned as puiding a 

planet, and as drawn by two horſes. In this 
Character he appears much like the god of war, 

His ftar is deſcribed as red and 1 and himſelt 5 
as impetuous in his courſe “. 


Venus is as mild As "KO is Outrageous, ; a 
ſtar had various names and offices aſſigned to 
it. When conſidered as a planet, it is directed 
by Venus drawn by coves; but, when it is 
_ Conſidered as the morning or evening ſtar, it is 
directed by a youth, called Luci ER, or Pfos- 
PHORUS, and ſometimes HESPERUs, for the 
evening-ſtar. Others change his horſe, and not 
bis name, giving him a white one for the morn- 
ing, and a black one for the evening. Though 


5 7 o denote that time may ſeem fyvift or ſlow, according to 
men's ſituation or thoughts. The Greeks call, him Xpoyocy 
which. ſignifies time. Our modern painters ſeem. to have ber- 
rowecd their idea of time from the old fign: es of Saturn, only they 
have turned the proning-hook into a ſeythe. On a gem in Ago- 
ini, he has wi ngs and TOP and — on bis of ns roar | 


* Eaik. Ii. v. 8 46— 5 
JL 
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he is called the brighteſt ſtar in the heavens, yet 
he is deſcribed with a gloomy look on melan- 
choly occaſions. His office was to call Aurora, 


and he had the privilege of ſetting the laſt of all 
the ſtars. He is not ſeen on either of his 


horſes in any antique, but always appears either. 
before the chariot of the ſun, with a torch, as. 


Lucifer, or before the chariot of the moon, with- | 


out a torch, as Heſperus“. 


MERCURY, as guiding 2 olaner; is \ daforibes 
by Lucan (J. i. v. 663.) as ſwift in his motion. 
It has been obſerved, that Mercury's make in 


general ſeemed to be all deſigned for lightneſs and 


iſpatch, an idea perhaps borrowed from his 
planetary character. He appears often in antiques 


as drawn by two cocks, as the mark. of Wine 5 
and alertneſs, 


Diana, among her various offices. in the 


heavens, upon earth, and in hell, had the di- 


rection of the planet of Luxa, or the Moon, 
She is often repreſented on relievos, gems, and. 


_ medals, with a lunar crown or creſcent on her 


e This ſtar has four nar2s among us, and had almoſt twice 


a many among the Romans. It may be called Venus, Phoſ. 


phorus, Lucifer, Heſperus, Veiperus, Veſper, and Veſperago. 
Theſe names arc reducible to its tluce characters as a. planet, or 
25 the morning and evening ſtar. Met. xiv. v. 598. Kn. vi. v. 
193. Met. xv. v. 190. Faſt. ii. v. 312. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 241. 


Met. xi. v. 272. Ovid. I. Ii. el. 11. v. 56. Ovid {before Julius: 
__ Cfar's death) Met. xv. v. 790. A xi. v. 57¹, Met. iv. v, 
bag, 


Wes, xi. V. 296, 


forchead, 5 
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forchead, and as drawn by ſtags or hoes; Fee. 


commonly by horſes. The poets ſpeak of her 
chariot, and of her two horſes as perfectly white f. 


It is this Diana who is ſaid to have fallen in 
love with Endymion. If the occaſion of her 
love be conſidered, it may perhaps appear to 
have been a philoſophical. amour, or platonic love, 
and ſo might not interfere with her. character of 
chaſtity. However that be, ſhe is' often ſeen 
on relievos deſcending to a TY. os. with 
a veil over her head s. 


-Avoite (or rather Sor) is ſpoken! of by the 
poets more than all the reſt of the planets put 
together. They deſcribe his face as ſhining, and 


mark that particular brightneſs (before-mention= _ 


ed) beaming from his eyes. They often talk 
of the corona radiata (or crown of twelve rays): 
on his head, and repreſent him as ſtanding in 
: his chariot drawn * four horſes, with a. whip, 


23 Propert. a.” ah v. 1. tes Mais: colts her Regina 
Bicornis, Carme Sæc. v. 35. Stat, Thieb. i. v. 338. Faſt. V. 
V. 16. iv. v. 372, Rem. Am. i. v. 258. On a gem at Florence 
me is drawn by two heifers, a Fun taken notice of by 
| Be the poets ol the good ages. | | | | 


20 p By this a line in Flaccus 8 not only than, but very | 
2 deſcriptive too of her appearance, Argon. viii. v. 31. Probably. 
uus fable might be meant originally of the eclipſes of the moon; 
is ſo, her veil would be the moſt IO a ot her dreſs. 
dee Catullus de coma Beren. 1 v. 6 5 | 


g 
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a flambeau, in his hand ®, They often men- 
tion his chariot, and hint at the ſmallneſs of 
it. The harneſs ſeems to have been roſe-co- 
loured, and ſtudded with precious ſtones, and 
the cnariot itſelf of gold. They tell us the 
number, names, and even the colour of his 
horſes, which are defcribed as full of life and 
fire, and breathing quick as they run along, His 
courſe is ſaid to lie between two fixed points 
the firſt half is all up- hill, and the laſt all 
13wn-hill. He fets out from the eaſtern, and 


drives into the weſtern ſea, where he is ſup- 


poſed to paſs the nights in the palace of Occa- 


nus. He is imagined daily to drive his chariot 
over a tranſparent (or cryſtal) arch in the heavens, 


on which appear the tracks of bis WIRES" as ON 2 
common road upon earth |. : 


All 


Met. ii. v. 50. 231. Met. iv. v. 193. Ovid. ep. iv. v. 
159, En. xii. v. 164. Juv. Sat. Xxili. v. 78, Stat. Theb. 1. 


2 — 


28. Ovid. ep, viii. v. 105. Met, ii. v. 152. Flac, V. v. 
* Met. ii. v. 399. Stat, Achill. ii, v. 289. The artiſts 


preſent him with each, and for the moſt part naked; ſo that | 
Flaccus dreſſing him in a coat of mail, with the ſigns of the ⁊0di- 
ac wrought on it, and tied round him with a rainbow, is perhaps 


his own fancy, or poſſibly may be copied from ſome antient pic- 


ture, Flac. iv. v. 95. 


Hor. Carm. Sec. v. 10. Sil. xvi. v. 232, Hor, iii. od. 6. 


v. 44. Met. ii. v. 110. * TOs inn. v. 414. Met. ii v. 
184. Flac. V. v. 413. Faſt, ii, v. 72. Ovid, b. ii. el. 1. v. 


” A 


24, The meaning of purpureus is not ſettled, Ir is uſed of fire, 
fy ans, and inow 3 ſo that it may not differ ſo much from niwveus | 
may be thought, Met. ii. v. Sy. 120. Stat. Achill, i. v. 2 | 
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All the parts of duration, from the preate!! 
to the leaſt, were repreſented as perſons by the 
artiſts and poets, Ovid (Met. 2. v. * ) deſcribe: 
them all as attendants on Sol. 


ETERNITY indeed is not ſpoken of as perſon- 
ally by the poets, unleſs they meant this goddeis 
by the name of HERE, or cternal youth ; but 
ſhe is varioully repreſented by the artiſts k. Some- 

times 


Faſt. iv. v. 372. Vir. Geo. iii. v. 85. 360. Met, it. v. 64. 
Met. vi. v. 487. Stat. Achill. ij. v. 17. Met. il. v. 258. An. 


Xit. v. 115. Met. xv. v. 419. En. xi. v. 914. Stat. Thb. 5 
viii. 273. Met. ii. v. 133. The courſe of Sol is frequently re- 
preſented in the ſame manner by the artiſts. He appears labou! — 


ing up hill, or deſcending eafily down. Sometimes the zodiac s 
over him, which falls in uſually with his head, to mark not c ny 


the month, but the particular part of the month, when any ever: 


happened. It was a common compliment to their emperors (© 
place them in the zodiac, and even in the chariot of Sol himſeli; 
and in ſome figures of this kind, they might mark out the time 
the year when ſuch an emperor died, by the part of the _ 
with which they had made him coincide, Where Phozbus's ow 
head falls in with any ſign, it was probably meant to mark out 
the time of the year, as minutely as Ovid docs, De Ar t. Am. 7 
v. 68. Ib. iii. 388. | 


r On a medal of M. Aurelius, Eternity, with a lighted flam. 
beau in her hand, is carrying his empreſs to heaven. On th- 
boſe of a remarkable relievo at Rome, Eternity is Lee 48 
aà male, naked, and with expanded wings: it is a very noble 
gure. In his leſt hand is a celeſtial globe with a ſerpent wind“ 
Ahout it, a | very old and fi gnificant emblem oi Eternity, = 
when ths tail comes round to the mouth. His eyes are liftcd | 
towards heaven, whither ke is carrying M. Aurelius and his cot 
ſuit; and on each fide of them appears an eagle flying, tow2r- 
the cat, the ſymbol of deifcation. At the bottom of the ba 
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times ſhe has the head of Sol in one hand, and 
of Luna in the other (which ſeems to anſwer 


to our ſaying, „as long as the ſun and moon 
* endure”) and ſometimes ſhe is fitting on a 
globe, alluding perhaps to the heathen notion 


of the eternity of the world. Sometimes ſhe is 


repreſented by an elephant, or in a chariot drawn 


by an elephant, as a long-lived creature; ſome- 
times by a phœnix, or with one, as continually 


renewed, She appears too with a veil, to thow 
| ſhe is impenetrable. 


The Macnus ANnNus, or the GREAT PlA- 


TONIC YEAR, was a period of many thouſands 


of years, when all the heavenly bodies, as well 


as all things on earth, would be juſt as they 
| were at the creation l. This revolution of fo 


on the left hand is the genius (as ſuppoſed) of Monte Citorio | 
_ (where the relievo ſtood) refting his head againſt an obelil; with 


a ball on the top of it: and on the right is the genius of Rome 


looking upwards, and holding up her hand as admiring or praying. | 


The Romans, in the attitude of praying, held up the palms o 
their hands open, as they do now in Africa, See En. i, v, 93e 
(of Ancas praying) Ibid. ii. v. 698. (of Anchiſes). 


1 This period, according to Caffini, is 24860 years; accords 
ing to Tycho Brache, 25816; and, according to Ricciolus, 2 5920s 


The conſequence of this renovation of the world would be the 
return of the golden age; and therefore the higheſt compliment 


2 poet could pay an emperor was to ſay, «The great period would 


de compleated under his reign.” The notion of a renovation _ 
ol the world atter a certain period was comrnon among the plulo- 
fphers and roundly afferted by the Stoics and Platoniſis without 


zeing any arguments {or it. See Burnet's 1 heor. E 4+ ch. 3. 
5 | : many 
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many ages is repreſented with ſome of the attri- 
butes of eternity itſelf, On a gem of Adrian 
at Florence, he appears with a fine look and 
long looſe rube, He holds his right hand up- 
Wards, and has the globe and phoenix in his 
left. He is incloſed by an oval (not circular) 


ring, to thow the great round of time over which 
he preſides . 


The Scl A, or CENTURIESs, are mention- 
ed ſometimes perſonally by the poets, but they 


do not appear in any of the works of the ar- 
ils. 


The Four Acts, or GRraparions, of the 
nie of man, infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
| age, are not all ſpoken of as perſons by the poets 
of the better ages. They ſeem to have divided 
the life of man into youth (which was carried on 
to forty-five) and old-age, which may claim all 


the reſt. Of both cheſe they ſpeak FO en 
and deities n. 


The Ax, c or Ys are deſcribed as per- 
ſons, with a certain of and ſilent motion. 


m The inſcri ption of Tandirim Reftauratir ſo 1 on me- 
dals, and that of Seculum Aureum, on this, had much the ſame 


meaning with irg ls s fine IS: COMPUMERE | in | his famous Eclogue t 0 
Pollio. HOES: | | 


8 n | Met. vii. v. 241, Art. Am, I. ij. v. 670. Met. xiv, v 


143. Hor, Epod. vili. v. 3. Our author here explains a curious 5 


antient painting (found at the Villa Corſini near Rome) as re. 
lating to the four ages of man, Polym. p WELD | 


There 
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There are ſome expreſſions which ſeem to imply, 


that Annus was repreſented with more dignity, 
and as moving along (lently though ſwiftly) 
a Chariot ©. 


The SEzas0Ns are all repreſented as perſons, 
both by artiſts and poets ?, 


VER is a youth marked out generally by the 
coronet of flowers on his head, or the baſket of 
lowers in his hand. EsTAs is crowned with 


corn, or holds a ſickle in his hand. AuTumnus 


is uſually diſtinguiſhed by his crown of different 
fruits; and HyEMs by his crown of reeds, by 
the birds in his hand, or the beaſt at his feet; 
and by his being cloathed when the, others are 
naked“. 


The 


0 * Am, ili. v. 62. Colum. de cult. hort. v. 160. Faſt. 

i. v. 44. Stat. ii. Sylv. i. v. 136. Ovid, I. i. el. 8. v. 30. 

dome critics have changed nere, out of ignorance, ami into amnir, 
and equis into agujẽ. 


„ They are often ſeen all together on relievos, medals and gems, 
Thus, on a medal of Commodus, they appear moving over a ce- 


[citial globe, which lies by the goddeſs Tellus. The artiſts, as 


well as the poets, have ſometimes an, eye to the four ages of life 
ir: their repreſentations of the ſeaſons, See Ovid, Met. xv. 213. 
where Ver is infantile and tender; Aſtas young and ſpr ightly ; 
tee mature and manly ; ; and Hyans, old and decrepid. 


Met. 1 ii. v. 275 28. Hor: Epod. ii. v. 18. We may Jearn 


_ ſeveral ways of the artiſts repreſenting the ſcaſons from the pots, 
* which appear not in the works We have. Autumnus was perhaps 
_ {eprefented ſometimes as pouring fruit from his lap; ſometimes 


viding a vine-branch with ripe grapes on it in his hand. At o- 
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The Monz#ns are ſpoken of perſonally by the 
poets, and particularly December is deſcribed 
in a drunken attitude *. 


Des, or the Day, was looked on as a divinity, 
and repreſented rears like Sol, in a chariot*, 
| Nox, 


ther times he was painted, as all ſtained from the vintage, and 
. with grey hairs and a wan look. Hyems as old and decrepid 
ſhould be either quite bald, or only with à few grey hairs, his look 
ſhould be rough, melancholy, and ſevere. He is flow in his mo- 
tions and ſhivers as he goes. He has icicles on his garments and 
hoar froſt on his head. His retreat in the warmer months was to- 
wards the north pole, and Virgil deſcribes Sol (perhaps from ſome 
picture or relievo) as driving him out of the ſight of men into 
ſome dark gloomy cave, See the following paſſages, Virg, Geo. 
Ji. v, $21, Ovid. ex pont. I. iii. ep. i. v. 13. Colum. de cult. 
| hort. Ve 44. Met. ii. v. 29. Met. xv. v. 211, 213. Stat. I. it. 
Sylv. i. v. 217. Met. xv. v. 212. Hor. 1. iv. od. 7. v. 12. 
Met. xv. v. 212. Met. ii. v. 40. Faſt, lil. v. 235. Stat. I. iv. 
Sylv. v. v. 600 Virg. Geo. iv. v. 32. Bruma and hyems differ 
thus: hyems fignifies the three whole winter months, bruma 
only the ſhorteſt day or Winter ſolſtice. Hence December is 
Called the month of Bruma, Faſt. i. v. 164. Mart. 1. Ville ep. 41. 
Id. vii. ep. 95. Id. iii. ep. 38. Lucretius's deſcription of the 
i Seaſons 3 is one of his fineſt paſſages, and ſeems to have been co- 
pied from ſome antient proceſſion. Not one of his allegories i; 
conducted ſo regularly as this, which makes it probable hc did not 
invent, but copy it, Lucr. V. v. 746. Algus here ſeems to ſig- 
niſy extreme cold, or ſhivering with cold, ä as a 5 
1 Crepitans ac dentibus Bn. | 


Tr The Saturnalia were then x celebrated, Sex. ili. Syiv. 1. 
19. Id. Sylv. vi. v. 7. 


1 Plaut. Bacebid. aA, ii, oP Ye 55 Met. . = as. F: 8 v. vx | 
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Nox, or the Night, is more diſtinctly menti- 
oned in a perſona] character. She is crowned with 
poppies, and perhaps ſometimes with ſtars, Her 
appearance has ſomething venerable and majeſtic ; 
{he has Jarge dark wings, and a long robe. She is 
repreſented as riding in a Chariot Tin by tw wo 
ack horſes, and every part of her ſtage is * 
ſcribed by ſome poet or other *, 


The beginning of day- break was probably cha- 
raQteriſed under the perſon of PHosPHORUS as 
the time from thence to ſun-riſing belonged to 
AVRoORA, or the MoRNING, who is variouſly de- 
ſcribed, though without confuſion, If we may 
judge by the poets, her e was ſuited by 


the painters to the occaſion, It was ſometimes 


of a lively red, ſometimes pale, and ſometimes 
more or leſs brown, according to the fort of 
morning they intended to repreſent, - Her ſkin 
in their more beautiful pictures) ſhould be co- 
 loured like that of Venus Marina by Apelles, with 
ſomething not unlike the humid caſt, for which 


civil day from midnight to midnight, and the natural day from 
ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. ii, c. 49. Virgil, ſpeaking 
of the civil day, calls it oriens, a name not uſed much in his time, 
= ant which he choſe as more proper than fol, or even dies, would 

have been, En. V. v. 740. | | 


1 Faſt, j iv. v, 660. Met. xv. v. 31. 73. Mas. V. v. 60. 
An. viii. v. 369. Sil. xv. v. 285. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 528. Stat. 
Theb. iii. v. 33. Kn. V. v. 71 Met. iv. v. 98. En. V. 
v. 837. Hor. ii. fat. 6. v. 101. Stat. Thed. iii. v. 2. 33. 
Miet. ii. v. 143. Tib, ii, el. 1. v. 90. The Egyptians called 
Nox the moft antient of the gods. Bona Rn. 
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that picture was ſo remarkable. Her robe ſhould 
be of a pale bright yellow, and ſhe ſhould have 
in her hand either a whip or a torch. Her cha- 
riot ſhould be of a fine roſe colour with pear!s 
of dew upon it, and the horſes cream coloured 
or ſtrawberry v. 8 0 


HESsPERUs, or the EVENING, is the ſame with 
Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, only with different attri— 
butes. The poets, as has been ſaid, give him 4 
black horſe as Heſperus, and as Phoſphorus z 
white one. The artiſts diſtinguiſh him by a torch 
when he is the fore: runner of Sol“. 


The Hor x, or Hours,- are repreſented by the 
OY in tine coloured or embroidered robes, glid- 


Ws See the klowirig paſſages, Ovid. Art. "Ada. 111. v. 1 

Wi. v. 75 · Vir. Geo. i. v. 447. Stat, 'Theb. vi. v. 27. Pad 
Il. v. 404. Ovid. I. i. el. 13. v. 2. 10. Manus purpurea he: 
anſwers to the Greek pododax]unecc, Ovid, in ſpeaking perſonally 
of Aurora, calls her Roſcida (Conſol. ad Liv. v. 2 282.) Even 
her hair too, like Venus' 8. might be painted dropping, Faſt. 

v. 404. Stat. Theb, ii, v. 136. De Art. Am. iii. v. 180. Fall. 
iv. v. 714, I bat /utea ſ. ae a pale yellow, or ſulphur- colour, 
is plain from Ovid, Met. xv. v. 351, Stat. I. v. Sylv. 4. v. 1c. 
Faſt. iv. v. 944. Faſt. V. v. 160. En. vii, v. 26. En. X» 

v. 77. Ovid. 1. i. cl. 13. v. 2. Faſt. iv. v. 712. Met. vii. 
704. Met. xv. v. 191. Met. ii. v. 145. This gocdeſs ſeens 
have been repreſented as driving Nox and Somnus from her pre- 
: fence (Stat. Theb. vi. v. 27.) and chacing the conſtellations out 
of heaven (Stat. Theb. viii, v. 274.) The laſt ſeems to be a a2 
£ culous faden for a ene, As the other might ve a fine cone, 


2 * Cic. de nat. * 1. Il, bh 7. Faſt, Th v. 1 775 Met. Pug 
T9: | EG 


* 
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ing on with a quick and eaſy motion as they appear 
in Guido's Aurora, Ovid mentions them as 
ſtanding at equal diſtances about the throne of 


Sol. Others make them attend that deity at his 


letting out, or at his coming in. All agree in 
iefcriving them as attendants on Sol; and 
Pe Ak, it was that ſome of them were als ays 
ſtationed with Janus at the gate of heaven, as 


ready to „ the chariot of Sol in his daily 
courſe * 


Jarus preſided over the gates of heaven, and 


was therefore repreſented ſometimes with a ſtaff 
in one hand, and a key in ths other, When 


PPT Were made to an 7 god, Jai nus W. as 
firſt invoked, , becauſe it is he who was to give 
acceſs to the prayers, even to Jupiter J. He was 


conũdered as the moſt ancient of beings, and as 


x Fait, V. v. 21. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 41. Met. ii. v. 119. 
' 1 5. gliding motion is attributed to all the deit cs prefiding over 


ay part of time, Ovid. de Art, Am. ili. v. be, Net. li. v. 26 


F 42, iv. v. G4. Stat. I heb. jii. v. 414. There is a known re- 
t at Rome, (publiſhed Ly Bartoli in his A&miratda) the 
tovres. whereof have been taken only for ſo many ladies dancing. 

their Own eivertion 3 but our. author takes them to be the 
Nek, {rom their pontion and attitudes. Their hands are mu- 
% joined, they are ry in a ſtrait line; ſome ſeem coming 

reds 1 you, and others going from you, and they ſtand at equal 
ances z all which agrees with the! | mauner in which the ; hows 
[0.414 he repueſenced. 1 > 


haft. 1, v. 425, Macreb. Saturn. l. i, c. 9. Faſt. i, v. 96. 
Jur. Sats vi. v. 393. . = 


H comprehending 


' 5 4 een 2 


E 
comprehending the whole univerſe, In the 
Salian verſes he had the title of the God of 
Gods * 


Janus is diſtinguithed by his double form. He 
had ſometimes two, and ſometimes four bodice, 
given him. His buſts, or two heads, are very 


2 Poſlibly in their moſt ſecret mythology, they might nean 
Space by this deity, . An open arch, or an opening, was called 
Janus; as the opening to a houſe was named Janua. As ts 
thews His relaticn to Space, to his including all things ſhows is 
relation to infinite fpace, His reprefenting Space may accovi 
for the epithet JIG; Juno among the Romans Ggniſying che. 
air, His name Patultius might relate to the | lame idea, Muer 


Sat. 1. 


Fer e he is called Gominus 1 and kale Statins, in a moi? 
ridiculous doſetiptic n, makes Janus lift up all his hand: 3, An 
teak with both his mouths at onee, Stat. „ Sp. 5 V. 20. 
T here i is a buſt of Janus Qu adriformis on a rides at Rome, fron! 
whence the place is calicd Quatre Capite. In ome wag 
- kim on medals, he has but one body with four heads, Une 
this fort of figure, Which locks every way, they meant pert 
to expreſs his preſiding over Space ; as his figures with two 
faces, one locking backward, and the other forward, - might de- 
nete his preſiding over Time, Mart, 1. viii. ep. 8. As thc te- 
ginning of the year was uncer the diſpoſition of Janus, f© te 
entrance into the conſulſhip was of courſe under luis protection. 
This is trequertly alluded to by the poets. Hence he das in 
ſome figures the conſular laſces in his hands. Claudian, in is 

deſc: iption of 2 venerable old perſonage in his cave of eternity, 
whether he means Janus or Time, has given him attributes, Winch 
the poets s of the allowed ages had no idea of. See the whole te. 

markable * 2 laud, Seil. ii. v. 457. „ 
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gate, when lo]! a fudden: 


gave che Romans tlic thoug! e of piacing in) 


3 


common; eſpecially on the medals which have 


the double head of Janus on one fide, and part 
of a ſhip on the other d. His faces in all the an- 
tiques are both alike, and both old; and yet ſome 
moderns, even in Italy, give Janus a young and 
an old face, expreſsly contrary to what Ovid 
lay 8. 


Janus's prefiding over peace and war has no 
relation to his mythological character as the god 
of ſpace or time; but was wholly founded upon 


aun old Roman legend ©, 


b Theſe were fo very cld, that in O; ids time the figures were 
moſt worn out with age, Faſt. i. v. 2 35. Their numbers now 90 
was them not valued. Was there but one left, it would Coubtiets 
e deemed as great a treaſure as an Ci; eſpecially as they are ſo 
Es talked OL ly the pgets, from whom it may be proved. that 
the Roman children played with them at hend or Lips, a5 our's 
Jo now at cr Or pile, Macrob, Saturn, I. i. c. 7. 


e As the Romans were engaged with the Sahines ncar one of _ 
their gates, the ſoldiers left to guard the city, ſhut up the gate 
tor fear of the worſt, - 1 he gate irmmedciately opered again of it- 
ſelf, This was repeated feveral times, Mean vehile there cans 

a ſudden alarm, that the Romans: were entirely deſeated. The 
guard, ſeized with a panic, fied away, leaving the gate wide 


open. Soon after ſome Sabine troops advancing, haſtencd to the 


100d ot water i ued out of Jar us's tem- 
ple, and ruſhing ON through the gate, overwhelmed them all. | 
As a memorial, the gate was called ſanualis; and in all their 
wars the gates of Janus's remple were left open, for tha god to 
come out the 9 eaſily to their aiſiſtance. This cuftorn ot I 
opening the gates in War, and Nuttir g them ig peace, probably | 
mus' 8 Lenple the 
A2 | „ fave 


* A „ tt ies hs 
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Natues of peace and war; as that gave the poets the idea of war 
being confined, and peace {curel by Janus, who otherwiſe would 
have had nothing to do with them, 'T his e gend was probably 
believed by the vulgar, like thoſe of the Roman catholics, but 
the wiſer ſort, particulaily Virgil, was of another opinion, 25 
appears from the much earlier account he gives of this mattes, 
En. vii. v. 601622, See Macrob, Saturn, I. i. c. 9, 
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The BEINGS ſuppoſed to inhabit ile AI R. 


A* the figures of the winds are very ſcarce, 


even in [taly*, recourſe is here had to the 
Greek repreſentations of the wind- deities, in 
the famous temp le at Ache ns b. 


Theſe delt ties are all bis on, but with more 


r leſs ſwiftneſs, acc -ording to the different effects 
each wind has in thoſe parts, — 1. S0LANUS, or 


the EAST-WIND, holds ſeveral forts of fruits in 


4 one or two appear on ſome ret! 1EVOS of tho Fall of Pheten. 


The four capital ones were found (about two centuries ago) in 
41gging to lay the foundation of St, Lorenzo in Lucina, whichy 


by the careleſſneſs of the monks, are entirely loſt. 1 he only good 


one is in the Capitcline-gallery, 


d The antients (as Vitruvius chſerves 1, i. c. 2.) with great pro. _ 
pricty adapted the temples, to the character 1 the denies, to 
whom they were dedicated. Ihe temple of Venus was to be 


f beaut!ful, and J uno's majsſtical; © HEE es beſt in one of. 


the Doric order, which would have been improper for a Zephyr. 
The tower of the winds at Athens {ſo muchi talked of by travel- 
lers) Was a beautiful octagon. On the top of it ſtood a marble. 


1 pyramid, with a brazen triton on the point of it, holding a 


witch in his right hand, wherewith, as he turned abcut, he 
ointed at the wind then blowlng. I he tower remains entire, the 
ather-cock excepted. On each fide is a figure, extremely 


wol! | carved, of a wind, repreſenting tlie nature of that wind or 


u it is deſigned. 


5 . 
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his lap; moſt of which (if not all) were of fo— 
reign growth, and brought. to Greece from the 
ealt, — 2, EURUs, or the SOUTH - EAST, is fly- 
ng on rather more jnpetuouſly, as appears by the 
agitation of his garments, -— 2. AUSTER, or the 
S$5UTH=W IND, and, —4. AFRICUS, or the SOUTH- 
WEST, I heſe are all repreſented as young, large: 
than che life, and bending forward. — 5. ZE- 
PHYRUS, or the WESTERN WIND, is a beauti- 

ful youth, almoſt naked, and gliding on with 

the gentleſt motion, with a little baſket of ſpring- 
by flower rs in his hand, —6, Corus, or the NoR TH- 
WEST, is etderly, 2 2nd with a beard, _ He is dreſſed 
ſo as to defend him againſt the cold, and pours 

water from a vaſe in his hand,—7, SEPTENTRIO, 


or the KORTH- WIND, reſenibles Corus in age and 


dreſs, but has no vaſe, and as more affected with 


the co'd he holds up his mantle before his noſe 
and mouth, — 8, AquiLo, or the NORTH-EAST, 


is elderly too. He holds a plate of olives ir 
his hands, which grow | in great plenty about 
Athens. 


The Romans, in Pliny's time, chiefly followed 
this divifion of: the Winds, with a farther ſu\- 
diviſion into twelve. Rut the molt ancient, and 


which was followed by the Roman pos cs, was 


— 


he vice into four, The re are others indecd ” 


mentioned, but theſe four deitics of the win: 


are confidered By them AS. the chict of all the 
Lge 


©« Plin Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 47. 


1, Kok us, 


Us, 


1117 ] ; 
1. Evrvs, or the genius of the £a5T-wIND 
preſided over all the eaſtern quarter of the hea- 
Vens.. By One deſcription, he looks as delighted; 


and in another, he is playful, or wanton. He is 
ſometimes impetuous, and ſometimes diſordered 
with the Norm he has been driving along the ſca. 
From ſome expreſſions he ſ-ems to have been re- 


preſented on horſeback, « or perhe bs in a, chafiot 
whirling through the air © 


2. AUSTER,- © - N the genius of the 
SO0UTH-WIND, Was : the chief director of the ſouth. 


| Ne is deſcribed as large, and old, with grey r 


of a SoοM countenance, with clouds about his 


| head, and as the diſpenſet of heavy ſhowers and 


Sigh rains, Tae. 1 bas  duſky Wings, and a full dar * 
robe? 


ee iv; 66. En. ii. v. 417. Ovid, Lier. Ep. xi. v. 14. 


Hor. 1. iv. od. 4. v. 44. Flac. Arg, i. v. 613. In eg 68 


nifies a perſon's being in a chariot; and ſo ny en, e too. 


Equi ſeems to imply the ſame, when uſed of the Winds. det 


Flac, Arg. i. v. 611. and An. ii. v. 47. 


e Met. i. v. 268. . ; his robe here by the word is, 


_ which fignifies a flowing rcbe. Hence /inus fluentes, An. i. v. 320. 


- 


Volumina is uſed for a large robe, Star. 'Theb. i, v. 252,. Virgil 4D 


ſcems to allude to the gloominels of his countenance when lie 
lays, Ruid copitet Eumidus aufter, Geo, i, v. 462, Some com- 


mentators (never confidering the wind in a perſonal character 
are for ch. anging ceg i et into copat or concitet, without the 120 
authority. See ſeveral deſcriptions of Autter, Vir. Geo. iii, v. 
279. Flac. Arg. i. v. 612. Juv, Sat. V. v. 107, Theſe ſeem to 
Aallvde to ſome paintings of old, or ate at leaſt good hints for a 
picture now. | 


N 4 3 Zithrnvs, 


— 2 Ns * 


— * » 7 - 
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ZtPayYRUS, or the WEST-WIND, preſided 
over the welt, and is the mildeſt of all the wind- 
deities, His perſonal character is youth and 
gentleneſs. Ovid deſcribes him, with the Zephyrs 
his attendants, as taking care of the flowers that 
zdorned the carth in the golden age. Lucretius, 
in his proceſſion of the ſeaſons, makes Zephyrus 

and Flora joint attendants of the ſpring; and 
Ovid deſcribes his falling in love with Flora, 
which ended in a marriag 81 


4. BokrAs, or the NORTH-W ND, directed 
the north, and was the rougheſt of them all. 
From the co! Idneſs of the climate over which he 
prefided, he is called © the ſhivering 3 
Ovid figs he is almoſt always rough, and in 2 
paffon - and deſctibes him in the account of bis 
rape on Orithya, as hardening ſnow and diſpen- 
ung hail-ſtones ; as one great cauſe of lightening 
and thunder, and the ſole cauſe of earthquakes. 
He ſays that he moves on, encompaſſed with dark 
clouds in the heavens, and in a thick cloud of dull 
over the earth 8. 


N Flac. Arg. Lv, 6r2. "Met. i. v. 108. Lucr. V. v. 720. 
Faß. V. v. 212. . V | 


RY 1 Met. vi. v. 711. 686. 707 This deferip: ion of the r 

| BEE: "ors of the four principal deities X the winds would make a go 
contraſt in a picture Eurus ſhould be of a lively and br iſk air 
Auſter, gloomy and eee, young: and charming— 
Ecreas, old and angry. | | . 
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Of the other four winds, in the diviſion of 
cight, Solanus is not mentioned by the Roman 
poets, who ſeem to have given up his place 
entirely to Eurus. Africus, or the ſouth-weſt, 
is deſcribed as having dark wings, and Corus, or 
the north-weſt, as ſpreading out his duſky pinions, 
and driving on a ſtorm of fnow againſt Hannibal. 


1 his paſlage over the Alps. Ovid ſpeaks of 


Howes as trembling at the preſence of Aquila, or 


the north-eaſt b. 


Theſe wind deities were all brothers, ſons of 
Aſtræus, the mas brother of Saturn, by Au- 
rora. I hough the poets generally repreſent. 


them with Wings, in the fey w remains of the artiſts | 


hep! have ſometimes none. Their uſual manner 
of blowing Wis not by C iſlorting their faces {0 as 
dur modern painters aud ſculptors imagine, They 
ate deſcribed with flabra of wreathed trumpets to 
blow W1: h, not unlike the twilted taclls of the 


1 ritons ? 


1 the general attributes of wings anck 


Kabra, the particular deities of the winds had 


b Sil. xii. v. 618. | I. iii. V. 524. Ovid, Ibis; v. 201. 


b Faſt. v. v. 203. Met. i. v. bo. They are minced on a . 


eophagus, repreſenting the fail ot Pla ton in the Borghuſe gar- 


dens, and without wings on the ata ventorum in the Czpitcling 
5 ery at Rome. The atitibute of the Flabrum is hinted at (x 
me of the pocts arid expretly ſpoken of by others, Net. i. 
Petro, 3 
1289. | 


His 2 _ others, 


[ 120 } 
others, according to their reſpective characters; 
ſuch as the little vaſe, or water-pot, which, in the 
hand of a wind-deity, denoted the rain he brought 
with him. Auſter probably (like the Atheniay, 
Corus) was fo repreſented &. 


The Aux, or AIR-NYMPHS, are marked 
out by the veil which they hold in their hands 
and which flutters arch- wiſe over their heads 


* Stat. Theb. i. v. 352. The ſmallneſs of the vaſe does not 
hinder it's henify, ng © thay ſhowers : for Aquarius (who was fr 
poſed to be the cue of the heavy rains about the winter-fol/tic-' 
has ſuch an one cn the Farneſe globe, Hor. l. i. Sat, i. v. 36. 

Vir. Geo. i. v. 211. This vaſe perhaps is the ſame NIP tho 
Roman wrcezs; rotwithilanding the ſmalinefs of wh ich, Fc 
nius uſes the exprefion, Nimbus wrieatim derumens, for a len ut 
'Fower, The vate cnly ſhows that the rain poured down, not 
in drops, but in a continued ſtream. It is probable there v. 
many others vreer each ef theſe principal wires, who had tlie 
name from their chiet, and ſome who were diſtinguiſhed wit}; 
Particular names, ſuch as Vultunus, and the Eteſte, or gen: 
j0:t ef northern gales, En. iii. v. 120. Geo. ii, v. 339. . il. 

v. 52. Geo, il. v. 334. Lucr. V. v. 744. 741. Hor. I. i. 

12. v. 4. 85 comparing Lucretius. and  Horece together, | 
Eteſian or Thracian gales might blov- about the cloſe f 
- ſpring. Cicero, in ſpeaking of the Etcfian gales, uſes expref 
which would be ſcarce juftifiable, unleſs grounded on the wind. 
being repreſented as perſons among the Romans, See Cic, | 
ep. 25. , 77 
1 That the 3 uſed the word aura perſonally, is c. 
dent from Pliny. nat. hiſt, 1, xxxvi. . 4 where he 185 Ky, 
of the ſtatues of the two Auræ; and from the ſtory of Cep), 
and Procris: for, if Aura had not ſignified a young. jy, 
weil as a gentle breeze, Cephalus's ſaying, Aura weni, could u. 
have made Precris jealous, Met. vii. v. 823, Our word air fi; 
" nifies the element, and never a ee pb Wears always 2 
pafon—Zepbyr is uſke for both, 

73 


7 | | "Though 
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Though theſe deities are not to be found in any 


ſtatues, they are very often to be met with in 


the paintings of the antients, and eſpecially on 
cielings, the propereſt place for them m. There 
is no great variety in the characters of theſe 
nymphs. They are all light and airy, generally 
with long robes, and in the attitude of flying, 


ſome with, and ſome without, wings. They 


flutter about 13 diverting themſelves in the light 
and pleaſing clement aſſigned to them. In ſhort, 


they are all ſo many Syiphs, ſportive happy. 
beings in Wraderves, and nell Wiſhers to man- 


kind ; | % TW hah 
H q To Or 


m There were à gieat many drav inęs of them in Dr. Mead“ 
collection, which were taen by . artoli an the Ipot, as the 
painting were diſcovered, | | 


1 'F rom \ what 18 ſaid here and elſewhere, one may learn, that 
the Romans made perſons of ideas and things, which we have 


not been uſed to conſider in that light, In the preſent caſe, be- 


fides the number of winds, and of breezes, Wich are turned into 
gels and goddeſſes, they had other fuppolce inhabitants of the 
air. The winds, in their ſcheme, were cap.ble of having fons_ 
and daughters, (Met. vi. v. 713.) and who car determine how 

lar their ſamilies might run on? Every cloud might be a goddeſs ; 


which would account for Juno's cheating Ixion, as the ſuppoſing 


Aura a perſon, does for tlie jealouſy of Procris, Bad weather, 
as well as good, were divinities; and. there were ſet forms of 


prayer even to tempeſts. Dark and damp weather, froſt, cold, 
and heat, are ſpoken of as perſons. En. iii. v. 120. Cic. de 
nat. deor. 1; iii. p. 7c. Flace. Arg. i. v. 64. Luer. V. v. 745. 


746. 749. . Ariſtophanes wt oduces the eic ude as pert ons, or” 


 cloud- 


+4823 

Over all theſe inhabitants of the air, prope: 
rulers were placed by.the poets. Over the rougher 
winds prehded Aolus, who appears not in any 
gem, medal, relievo, or picture, of the anti- 
ents. They deſcribe him of an angry temper, 
and rough look, fitting in a vaſt cave, with 
his ſubjects fettered, or chained down about him. 


| Theſe he was ſuppoſed to let out for a ſtorm, and 
A ſhut them up again after it e. 


Juno preſided over the air; and in that cha- 
racter the is repreſented on a Greek medal, in? 
light car drawn. by peacocks®. The Auræ, or 
air nymphs, may very well be ſuppoſed i to de her 
8 


PEN WE to one of which was mether to Phryxus and Helle. 
Me. x1; V. 198. Thunder and lightning w cre repreſented as 
| Prion by the beſt Greek ee, lin. I. XXXV, C. 16. 


3 Ovid, Fer. Ep. xi. * 1s. Am bv, 57. Flac, Arg. | 
ver. 597. 610. 654. An. i. v. 81. 140. Juvenal, in his ſa- 
tire againſt Xerxes, fays, he was a greater tyrant than Æ lus; 
for, not content with whipping Corus and Eurus, he ſettered 
their Preſiding god, Sat. Xx. v. 182. 


p She appears on the medal as almeſt naked, wh the Ro- 


mens dreſſed her Ike their own. matrons. It is obi. rvable, that 


the epithet of Ne given to 1 by Homer, is never imi- 
tated by my Latin Poon, | | 


C When, theref. re, V. 180 makes her freak of ' the fourteen 
nymphs, her choſen attendants, they were, probably, ſo many 
Ave, eſpeci ally 5 me offers one of them for a W! ie to Eo us. 
4 An. 1. v. 7 * | | | 

Juerres 


ah 


[ 123 ] 


JuPITER is almoſt as well known for being a 


chief ruler of the air, as for being the huſband of 


Juno. His province was to direct the rains, the 


| thunders and lightenings, The figures of Jupi- 
ter, as diſpenſing thunder and lightening, have 
already been conſidered- 


The JUP1TER pruvivs, or the diſpenſer of 
rain, is no where repreſented, except on a medal 
(where he is ſeated in the clouds, holding up his 
right hand, and pouring down a fiream of hail 
and rain from it on the carth, white his fulmen 


is held down in his left) and on the Trajan and 


Antonine pillars. On this laſt, as well as on the 
medal, he appears with an elderly and ſedate _ 


book; and holds out his arms almoſt in a ſtraight 
line bach Way. The wings given him on the 
poillar relate to the original and principal cha. 
racter of Jupiter, of preſiding over the air, His 


hair and beard are all ſpread down by the rain, : 
which deſcends in a ſheet from him, and falls for 


| the refreſhment of the Romans, whilſt their ene- 
mies are repreſented as ſtruck with the e 
_ ings, and lying Ae before them *. ; 


- "I here: 


1 Ts repreſentation was in memory of the great deliverance 


of M. Aurelius, in a battle with the Marcomani. The Romans 


being almoſt ſpent with heat and thirſt, and en the point of being 
defeated, on a ſudden the ſky was overcaſt, and a violent ſhower + 
tell, which greatly refreſhed the Romans; at the ſame time 
that the lightenings (which ſeemed to point at their enemies 


nrtaggs) helped to intimidate and defeat them, This had fo _ 


1 Fae ea — 


* 
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There was ſcarce any character of Jupiter that 


was more capable of giving ſublime 1deas to the 
artiſt than this of the Jupiter Pluvius. For though 


on the medal and Antonine pillar, he is all calm 


and ſtill, yet on the Trajan he appears much 
more agitated; and the Roman poets (whoſe 


works are counter-parts to thoſe of the artiſts) 
not only ſpeak of Jupiter as deſcending in violent 
ſhowers, but as all ruffled too with the winds 

N that 


much the air of a miracle, that it has been challenged a as Fact 


both by Chriſtian and hcathen writers. 


This Jupiter Pluyias may help to e ie a me of Tae an, 


ſpeaking of the power of the Thefalian witches, eb ulos mim: 
 beſque folutis excuſſere corvix ; where he meant to deſcribe them not 
_only with their hair locſe, but as pouring the thowers from it, as 


Jupiter 1 is repreſented, Lucan, 1. vi . 


That Iuplierolten ſiiſted their armies by ſudden forma af rain 


Vas a notion early received by the Romans. Livy mentions tw/o in- 


ſtances, one in the 284th year of the city (J. ii. cap. 62.) and another 


againſt Hannibal, when he had drawn up his ariny before the 
gates of Rome. This, by the hiftorians, was reckoned ſuper 
natural. Livy, 1. XXVII. cap. 11. Flor. I. ii. cap. 9. Silivs af- 


ſcribes it to Jupiter Capitolinus, Sil. xii. v. 625. Befides tle 


_ figure of Jupiter in his chief temple there was another, on the 
, outſ:de of it, on the top of the don e, ſtanding in his chariot, 
and, probably, with the ſulmen in his hand. Silius makes bin, 


diſcharge this at Harnibel, as Florus ſeems to make the Norm 


come from the fame © aarter. By what follows in Sil: us, this 
1 figure held the gl in His left hand, Silius, xii. v. 725. This 5 
_ was one of the oldeſt ſtatues in Rom e, and was firſt made ot 
earth, but was 2 1 in (ome richer metal. Plin. nat. 


hiſt. 1. XXXY, cap... 14. Liv. E. K. Lap. 14. 
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that uſually attend them *. Silius writes quite 
into poetry, when he is treating this ſubject : and 
one of the fineſt paſſages in the /Eneid relates to 
the ſame. It is where Evander is pointing out 


| the Capitoline-hill to Aneas, which Virgil ſup- 


poſes Jupiter to have choſen for his peculiar reſi- 
dence, before his temple, or even Rome, was 


built. The poet deſcribes his appearance there 


in all the majeſty of clouds and darkneſs t. 


Inis, or the genius of the rain-bow, was 


reckoned the daughter of Thaumas, or admira- 


tion . The poets ſpear of her both as hand- 
ſome, and as finely dreſſed. They make her the 
meſſenger of Juno, as 'Iriton was of Neptune, 


Or 


4  Vig, Geo. 1 418, Her: I. i. od. 16. v. 12. Tn. ix. 
67. | | ME 


bs 1 vili. v. 354. See Milt, Par, Loft. ii. ver. 268, Deuter. 
iv, 11. See Pal. xvili. v. 7---11. where the majeſty of darkneſs 
is moſt ſub mely expreſſed. Indecd the idea of darkneſs js, in 
itlelf, excetdingly fit for majeſty. There is ſcarce any thing of a 
more ſolemn and venerable turn than the profound ſtillneſs of 
midnight. And this, probably, was yet more ſtiiking to the 


 heathens. of old, for they (beſides what they naturally felt, as 
well as we) looked upon darkneſs as one of the mote antient and 
reſpectable of all their deities, Several nations. he id Nox and 


Chaos to. be the eldeſt 6f their gods. Vt. bo Geo o. iv. v. 347» 
Faſt. * 8. Ovid. . * 735 | MILF EIS 


Met. xii. v. 3 53. The Poets. cal | her Thaumantis, and 


7 þ2umantia Virgo, quia (ſays Cicero) lun habet men 


De nat. deor. iii. p. 70. 
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or Mercury of Jupiter. She has wings to ſhow 
her diſpatch. She is largely deſcribed by Statius 
With a zone, which has all the beautiful Colours 
we ſo much admire 1 in the rainbow 5 


The goddeſs FAME is deſcribed by the poets 
as winged, and hurrying on with a buſy motion. 
Virgil makes her a growing figure; a thing be- 
yond the power of painting or ſculpture to ex- 
preſs, and which is even hard to conceive x. He 
| gives her a great many eyes, ears, tongues, and 
1 mouths, ſo may well call ker (as he does) a hor- 
„ rid goddeſs, and a monſter. Statius dreſſes her 
in a robe, wrought all over with murders, bat- 
tles, and fegen. Ovid deſcribes her court and 
attendants. He places her palace in the middle 
of the world, between heaven and earth, Where 


n. ix. v. 5. 15. Met. i. v. 270. Stat. Theb. x. v. 83, 
123. She is repreſented in the Vatican Virgil in the attitude f 
flying to deliver a meſſage from Juno to Turnus. She has 3 
glory round her head, is ſurrounded with clouds, with a veil 
which ſhe holds in each hand, and which circles over her head, 
25 emblems of her bow, and of her being an inhabitant of th* 
Air. N | | | | 


x See n. iv. 177. 180. Ib. ix, v. 474. Stat. Theb. iz 
| v. 209, There are but two inſtances, beſides this, of growing 
4 by i figures. They are both in Virgil; one relates to, Tifiphone 
4 (Geo, ii. v. 353.) and the other to Aletts ; where he ſays, © as 
that fury ecked at Turnus, ber face grew larger ard larger.” 
Fn, vii. v. 448. This is, perhaps, the greateſt inſtance of im1- 
| gination in all his works. There is a little braſs ftarue cf Fan 


at Florence, with its wings (ſpread out, the upper part ot whict 
is ſtudded with _ 


7 
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ſhe ſees all that paſſes therein. Virgil * ſhe 
flies about by night, and fits on ber palace, or 
other eminence, dy day J. 


y ZEn. iv. v. 183. t is likely ſome low painters of old (like ; 
ſome moderns) repreſented Fame with eyes and ears all over her 
body, even to her firgrs ends; for which Lucian ſeems to ri- 
dicule them, T. ii. p. 765. An. ive v. 195. 181. Stat. Theb. 

431. Fame is here repreſented as running on before the 
chariot of Mars, which is driven by Bellona. Ihch. vil. v. 73. 


Met. xii. 55. 67. 431. En. iv. v. 137. Mars (as all the great 


warriors of old) had one to drive, that he himfclt may be at fult 
Uberty to figut. 


BOOK 


B: O0 © K YI. 
CHA F. 1. 


The DEITIES of the WATERS. 
5 HE different ranks ſettled among the an- 


tients for the water-deitics have not been 
put in ſo clear a light as they might eaſily have 
been. They may be all d e in the following p 
manner: 1. Oceanus and Tethys as governors: of 
the whole world of waters; "nd Neptune and 


Amphytrite as rulers of tae NC, or 


inland, ſeas, with the Venus Marina. 2. Tri- 
ton, Proteus, and Glaucus. 3. The een 
of Oceanus, as Nereus, Doris, and all the 
Oceanitides. 4. The Neptunines, or Neptune 

deſcendants. 5. The Nereids, or deſcendants ol 
| Nereus. 6. The adventitious or made gods, ſuch 

as Ino, Palæ mon, and the like. 


Oct. ANUS and his wife Terays, the rulers of 
the watery world, are both ſpoken of by the pocts . 
but they ſay little that is deſcriptive of them 
There is no figure of Tethys; but Oceanus 
| probadly iS repreſented on On. hefe. 


2 e ver. Pa 0 atull. ad Gell. 85 ver. 6. Vik 
Geo. I. ver. 31. Faſt. V. ver: 22. Met. ii. ver, 513. | 
a „ 5 e 


1 8 


ing Neptune as paſſing over the calm ſurface of 


| [ 129 J 
ever Tellus and a water deity are oppoſed to one 
another, and on relievos, where the four elements 
are expreſſed by perſons. 


ö 


NEePTUNE, on a common medal of Adrian, is 


ſtanding, as he was generally. repreſented, with 


his en in his right-hand, This was his pe- 
culiar ſceptre, and ſeems to be uſed by him chiefly 
% rouze up the waves: but ne ſometimes laid it 
aſide, when he was to appeaſe them, though he 
reſumed it on occaſion®, He holds a dolphin in 
his left hand, and reſts one of his feet on part of 

a ſhip, to ſhow he preſides over the inland ſeas, 
more particularly over the Mediterranean, which 


was the great and almoſt only ſcene for navigation 

among the Greeks and Romans. His aſpect is 
majeſtic and ſerene (as it is in all his good figures) 5 
and is ſo deſeribed by Virgil, even when he is 
re -preſented as in a pafſion ©, 


The poets have generally delighted i in deferib= 


the 


d Met. vi. ver. 77. Flacc. Arg. i. ver, 680. Met. xii. ver. 
The trident is called triplex cuſpis, and Neptune himſolf 
47 Met. xii. ver. 594. viii. 595. Met. i, ver. 331. 
zi makes him ſhake Troy to its foundation. with his trident, 
Me it. ver. 612. and Ovid ſays, that with the ſtroke of ity; 


% waters of the carth were let looſe tor the ___ deluge. | 
f\ ; | | 


Wet. 1. ver. 284. 


© See Val, Max. Mem. lib. viii. cap. 11. Met. viii. ver. 604. 
An. i. ver. 127. Juvenal (ſat. xiii. ver. 81.) calls him Poter 


Apei, becauſe his chief reſider ce was in à cave in the port ok 7 
IJ naros in t! at ſea. Stat. 4 heb ii. ver. 47+ ©: 
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_ the waters, in his chariot, drawn by fea-horſcs, 
with a Triton ſometimes on each fide, as guiding 
thoſe that draw the chariot . 


Aurhrrkirk, the wife of Neptune, is no 
where expreſsly deſcribed, as a perſon, by the 


| poets; neither is there any undoubted figure of 
her, though the ſeems to be repreſented ſometime: 
with Neptune in his chariot ©. 


The Venus MARINA, or Sra-Venus, called 


by the Grecks, Venus Anzduomene, ought to 


be placed in the higheſt claſs of the deities cf 
the ſea, in reſpect to her more exalted characte: 
_ when conſidered among the great celeſtial deitic-. 


The moſt celebrated picture in all r 
Was that 5 this 2 by 1 8 f, Though 


4 | The fine wick deſcription i is in Homer, from whence 


Vigil and Statius have copied it. En. i. v. 155. Stat. Ach'l. 


j. v. 60. T he make of the ſea-horſe, as deſcribed by Virgil, i: 


frequent on gems and relievos. Stat. T heb. ii. v. 47 · Id. V, », 
Jobs Flac. Arg. i. 680. : | 


e There is a paſſage i in Ovid in which | it 18 doubtful her 1 1 


ſpeaks perſonally or literally of her, Met. i. ver. 14. As to her 


figure, ſee Muſ. Flor, vol. li. pl. xIviii. 4 


He is mid, in Ai it, to have uſed for his model Cam- 
paſpe, his favourite miſtreſs, who was given him fo generouſly ; 

Alexander the Great, Plin. I. $3. c. 30. This picture came 

7 afterwards to the Romans, and was probably, for ſome time. n 

tlie noble collection in the palace of Avguſtus (Ovid. Trift. 

v. 521.) though placed afterwards by him, in the temple ©: di- 
cated to his predeceſſor Julias Calan, It was quite decayed ir 


3 time. 


| "the 
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the original has been ſo long loſt, ſeveral ſtrokes 
copied from it, are to be ſeen in the Roman 
writers who enjoyed a ſight of it, and have mark- 
ed out ſome of its beauties. In them ſhe appears 
as juſt born from the ſea, complete at once in her 
form, with all her beauties freſh about her, and 
with her body as ſtill wet and humid from the 

waves which produced her b. 


Venus is ſeen more bes under the cha- 
rafter of the Venus Marina than under any other b. 
The moſt famous Venus of Medici is not only 
formed as juſt come out of the water, but has a 
dolphin at her feet, to determine what Venus ſhe _ 
. There is another beautiful figure of her, on 


z Some of theſe paſſages are . ſo ſtrong that they miglit have 


helped a Raphael or a Correggio to have reſtored this loſt _ 


beauty of Apelles to the world. Perhaps Titian had thoroughly 
conſidered ſome of them hefore he drew his beautiful Venus now 
in the collection of the duke of Orleans, at Paris. From theſe _ 
paſſages it appears, 1. That this venus ſhould be without dra- 
pery. Ovid, Aer. Epiſt. 7. v. 6c. Faſt. iv. v. 143. 2. That 
her hair (the fineſt poſſible) ſhould be very wet, and her body 
| humid and ſhining. Ovid, ex Pont. I. iv. ep. i. v. 30. id, Am. 
1. 1, el. 14. v. 34. Id. Triſt. I. i. v. 528. 3. That the colour- 
ing might have been borrowed from Tibullus's Apollo (Tibul. 1, 
i el. iv. v. 34.) had not Cicero given ſo ſtrong an idea of it in 


| this picture itſelf. Cic. de nat. deor. J. i. P- 16. In the collection : 


of Greek epigrams, there are ſeveral relating to Apelles's Venus, 
two of which ſpeak of her | ONE up her Sos and the water 
fiowing from MN | 


The figures repatuning her as . loft þ coming from bathing, 
as well as many . ought, F, to be 1. under 
chis head. | 


i relievo 5 


* ee 
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a relievo in the Mattei palace, where ſhe ſits in a 
graceful poſture, on a {hel} held up by two Tri- 
tons. She holds up her long hair in each of. her 
hands, from which the water diſtills into the 
ſhell, and from thence into a baſon below. 


This goddeſs ſeems to retain her dignity as: a : 
celeſtial deity, even hen ſhe is repreſented as 

deity of the waters. She has two ſca gods of ex- 
alted degree to attend her, whoſe office ſhews 
their inferiority, as their looks ſhew cheir reſpect 
and admiration. 1 5 


Of theſe ſea- gods and TriTONs there were ſe⸗ 
veral, but one chief over all, diſtinguiſhed as thc 
meſſenger of Neptune, as Mercury was of Jupi- 
ter, and Iris of Juno. TRITON is repteſented 
both by the artiſts and poets, with his upper pt 
: human, and his lower like a fiſat, He often a; 5 
pears with his wreathed trumpet in his band, 
with which he was luppoſed to convene all the wa- 


„This idea was in all reſpeAs extremely] proper in a a fountain - 
ſtatue. It may here be obſerved how much the antients excel 4 
the moderns in tl juſineſs and fm plicity of their ideas for ou - 
tain ſtatues. Statius ſeems to allude to ſuch a Venus in two lin. 
which are not well underſtood without it. Stat. I. i. Syiv. 2. v. 11%. 


I Stat. I. iii. Sylv. 3. v. 82. He ſeems to have given him 
ſcales, even on his human part. Where this was done with judge: 


ment, there was room to he great art in making it difficu!t 70 | 


diſtinguiſh where the brutal part ended, or whee the lum: in be 
*. Met. bY, 33+: Ann. x. v. 312. 
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ter deities, when their monarch wanted their af- 
ſiftance or counſel. It was ſometimes a real ſheil, 
and ſometimes formed of ſiſver or other metal. 
With his trumpet he gave the ſignal to all the 
rivers to retire into their channels after the 
deluge ©. _ 


PROTEUS, as well as Triton, was by Nentune 
advanced to a high charge, His diſtinguiſhing 
character was the power of changing his form ; 
a character more manageable by the poets {who 
could deſcribe him in'all his various ſhapes, with 
the tranſition from one to another) than by the 
artiſts, who could ſhow him only in his own _ 
form, or ſome one alone of all his tranſmuta- 
tions. Virgil, of all the poets, has deſcribed him 
the moſt fully. He gives the character of his 
_ perſon, and the deſcription of bis cave, with his 
ſea-herds about him. He repreſents view as tend- 
ing them on ſhore; as plunging himſelf into the 
ſca; and as riding over the ſurface of it. He 
marks out, briefly indeed, but in a very pictureſque 

manner, the whole ſeries of the tranſmutation of 
this changeable wy 
Graves, 


* At a naumachia, in the time of Claudius, juſt as the ad- 
erſe fleets vere ready for battle, a ſilver 'Twiton, prepared for 
the purpoſe, .rofe ſuddenly out of the water, and blew his trum- 
pet, as 4 ſignal to engage. Suet. in Claud. cap. 21. Met. i. v. 
231155 „„ 15 
. enex, Geo. Iv. v. 438. — Cœruleus, v. 386. Glautit | 
<a v. 451. Geo. iv. v. 418423; v. 32 431+ Vs 433— 
436. 


„„ 
GLAUCUS, who, from a fiſherman became 
ſea-god, and therefore might be deemed an ad- 


ventitious god only, is, however, deſcribed more 


2 


particularly than the {ra deities uſually are. He 


is diſtinguiſhed by the uncommon length of his 
hair, and the crown of reecs on his head 

Paterculus is even more explicit than the poets 

in a paſſage relating to Munatius Plancus, who, 
to ineratiate himſelf with Auguſtus, ſubmitted to 
great meanneſſes. Amongſt other things {lay: 
the hiſtorian) he danced the character of Glaucu: 
on the public ſtage.” For this purpoſe he wa: 


ſtripped naked, his ſkin was painted of fea-preen, 


and his head coveted with a chaplet of reeds; then 


dragging a long fiſh's tail after bim, he danced 


the Glaucus cn his ences “. 
by | | Nunes 


436. v. 528. 529. v. 386. 337. y. 408. Two paſſaces cen 
to have been copied by Vir: oY rom ſome antient painting, 05 
relates to the manner of Cyrene's placing 4 xi; v3 and heritli 
ſurprife Proteus, Geo. iv. v. 424. The other is the ſtrange 
turn in bis eyes, whilſt he is between anger and complie tc! 
which ſcerns not only to agree with the conteſt in his mind 

to ſuit his character as a prophet, Geo. iv. v. 452. Our aurhe 
has met with no figures of Proteus, or of Glaucus. | 


f A . 4 4. IT 8 . ® 
m Met. ii. 5 9 80 963. 


. 5 This ſiſh-dance is not ur 1 Ke O. 
domb frows, or 1 darices nove uſed in Ita! % wherein a che. 
raQcr, or Whole ftory, is repreſented in a dance. But the 
thing that gives the moſt perfect idea of theſe ar tient danc 

is in a paſſage in Longus's Paſtcral Remance, which the rec. 
may ſce towards the end of his tecond book. Virgil ſpec! 
of the Satyr-dance, ecl. V. v. 73 In a little qual between t. 
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Nerevs, Donis, and her ſiſters the Oct ati. 
1iDEs, are ſometimes mentioned by the poets, 
but without any diſtinction, Virgil ſeems, in 
ſpeaking of two of them, to dreſs them difterent]) y 
from the Neptunines and Nereids b. 


THETIS was one of the ſea nymphs, c called by 
the poets Neptunines, as deſcendants of Nep- 
tune; it was therefore the greater honour for Pe- 


eus to obtain her in marriage. He was one of 


the Argonauts, and when all the ſea nymphs, 
charmed with the novelty of the ſight, came to 
gaze on the Argo (ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſhip 
that ever ventured on the ſea) Thetis was among 


them, and fixed her chief regards on Peleus ; * 


is, therefore, with great propriety that Flaccus | 


names her as one who haſtened to the relief of 


the ſhip, when firſt in diſtreſs. Catullus relates 
_ their marriage at large; and Flaccus gives a pic 
ture of her when going to be married, and of 

the marriage-feaft, which was honoured with the 


preſence of the chief deities of the ſea F. 
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people, Horace ſays, one of them begs tlie other (of a large auk- 


ward make) © to dance the Cyclops.“ Hor, I. i. Sat. V. v. 65 
'lancus is mentioned more than once by Horace in his Odes, 


nd his monument makes a contiderable figure to this «ay on. 
| wn ear & acta. | | 


* Virg. Geo. v. v. 342, 


Þ ' Corb, de oa. Pel. 62. v. 29. "or X11, Sha Tatu 7 


Fel. heli. ve 18. Flac, Arg. i. ** 658. dee Poem 62. de 
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The NRRETDSs were all called ſiſters, as be- 


ing of the family of Nereus and Doris. Their 


faces, though alike, were different enough to be 


diſtinguiſhed from one another, "The names of 


ſome of them are known ; as Doto and Galatea ; 
but the attributes given them by the pocts are fo 
uniform, that we can only ſay of a relievo, o 


Picture, that it is a Nereid- piece in gencral. 


The deſcriptions too of them, in the poets, 
are of a general! nature. They repreſent then 


as parting the water with their arms, and floatin, 


on the ſurface of it with their long hair : ſome- 


times riſing above the water to admire a ſtrange 


light: ſometimes, as buſied in aſſiſting ſhips, and 5 


5 conducting them into their Ports; 3 and ſometimes 


rtl, Pel. ER * i. v. « 739. | She bak 2 e over her fact, 

as the brides had of old. Luc. ii. v. 351. Faſt. iii. v. 690. U. 
Sat. x. v. 365. The repreſentation of this marriage in Mon 
ſaucon's collection is a modern invention, vol. i. pl. 107. Cn 
a gem at Florence, ſhe has a helmet in one hand, and 3 
coat of mail in the other, and is called the mother of Achilles, 
to whom ſhe ſeems to be carrying the arms ſhe had provided 


him. She is in a long veſt, - and not naked, as the ſea-nymy!:s 
_ uſually are; but the feet are not quite hid, the beautic: of | 
 awhich are perpetually mentioned in Homer by the epithet 


Ayer Serie, and not forgot by Ovid, Ep. Her. 2c v. 60 
This was a part much more obſerved of old than with . 


** a 


Their feet were not concealed as our's are, Hor, iv. od. i. v. 
| Ovid: Am, I, lite v. 7. | | | 
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#5 fitting on rocks, and elling 8 chiefly of 
the amours of the gods “. 


As for the habitations of theſe ſea-deities, the 
antients ſeem to have imagined, that all the whole 
ſea reſted on a fſort of arch work, under which 
was an ample ſpace for that purpoſe. This ſpace 
might be divided into places for the ruling deities, 
and into grottos and caves for the reſt", | 

The habitations of the river deities, and their 
attendants, were, in the ſame manner, ſuppoſed 
to be under water, and generally near the head 
of each river, If there was any grotto, the fi- 


gure of the preſiding deity was placed in it, with 
his urn, and the water guſhing out of it. Their 
t:mples were alſo built near the ſources.*, The 


« Stat, I. iii, Sylv. 2. v. 34. Met. xii. v 94. Met. ii. v. 


14. An. ix. v. 103. Met. xiii. v. 743. Met. Xiii. v. 309. 


Stat. I. iii. Sylv. 2. v. 18. Met. ii. v. 12. Hor. |. iii. od. 28. 


v. 10. The ſuhject of theſe fiories are called duc ia, and canere 
> wed for the manner of telling them. 


r Cic. Tuſ. Queſt. JI. V. The palace of Oed is expreſely 
mentioned, ſometimes on thore, and ſometimes under the 


fea, Stat. Theb. viii. v. 273. Stat. Achil. ii. v. 17. Met. xv. 
v, 419, So the habitations of the Nymphs are deſcribed by Vir- 


Sil, Ann. iv. 168. and of Nereus and Doris, and their nume- | 


Ine mi Stat. ii. Sylv. 2. 16. Theſe deities had a full power 


_ over the waters, and could fulpend them in the air, when they 


pleaſed, Geo. iv. v. 362. Met. I. ili, el. 6. v. 44. So on a gem 


1 * tune is beneath the water, which } is ſuſ . in an arch over 
He each, : 


" Statius ſpeaks of the ſource of a * and the habitation 


ir god, as the ame thing. Stat, Theb. iv. v. 832. Plin. cp. 
I 1. vi. ep, „„ | % ᷑ ;P | 285 


. poets 


ee EI ns 


poets ſpeak of theſe grottos of the river gods, 


{ 138 ] 


and deſcribe ſome of them, particularly that of 
Peneus*. 


Of all the river gods, T1BERINUS, or the re- 


ſiding deity of the Tiber, is the moſt celebrated 


among the poets. In a ſtatue at the Belvidere, 


he appears reclined, and leaning on his urn, 3 
«he figures of the river gods generally do“. He 
is crowned with ſruits and flowers, and has a ve 
nerable look, as head of all the rivers of the 
province through which he leads his waters inte 
the ſea”. Jas — him lies the wolf ſuckling 


TEN; Status, deſerving a water grotto in Vopiſcur's gardens : 
at Tivoli, hints at ſeveral noted ones. Stat. 1, i. Sylv. 3 


98. Egeria's grotto was more celebrated than Tiber's itf:!! 
Live I. 4. c. 21. Felt, iii. v. 276, Ovid, I. ill. el. i. v. 7. Gil 


5 .deſtribes the grotto of Achilous, and of Peneus. Met. iii. v. 
563. Met, i. v. 581. Horace ſpeaks of that of Albunea, !. |. 
od, 7. V. 12, Where veſenantis refers to the hollowneſs of tis 


ground, The completeſt deſcription is that of the pala 
Cyrene, in Virgil, Ceo. iv. v. 334. 351. 362. 375. Hence it 5 
| plain, that there were ihree ſorts of habitations for the ve: 
Zods.  Grottos by the river near the ſource, as Egeria's ; thess 


under ground, for ſubte raneous waters, as Alhunea's ad 


Sthers under the waters, as the palace of Cyrene. 


u The antients, in this particular, ated with mor? 


propriety than has been comme nly obſerved. They not i) 


ſtocked each element with proper beings, but alſo adapted it 


appearance, and poſture of them, to their reſpettive clemen 
Thus, as water ſtrives to keep it's 5 level, . river. delties alt 


more or lefs redlincd, 


on. ad Liv, V. I 124. 8 Vii, E * 4 77. 
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5 irg. Ges. vi. v. 293. 
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che twin-brothers Romulus and Remus. fir 
was ſometimes repreſented too with horns,. # 


known emblem of power, and which might de- 


note his preſiding over ſeveral ſtreams, as his title 


of Pater did his Majeſty *. The poets even tel! 


us the colour of his ſkin, his hair, and his robes. 
They defcribe him too on particular occations: 


(as when amazed at ſome unuſual incident, or 


when under an uncommon concern) in a very 
pictureſque manner“. 


The Nite (in a noble ſtatue of black marble 
row in the Vatican) is known by his e cor- 


f aufg fte by the Sphynx couched under bim 


ind by: the fixtoer little children playing about 


him „. The water flows down from under his“ 


* Virgil calls him Corniger, An, vil v. 77, Flaxcus gives Fe | 


borns to all the greater river gods. Argon»-1,. v. 106, Ibid, 


vil, v. 187, The horns may be often hid by the large crown 
4 recds and flowers, and ſo may not appear, 


An. vili. v. 64, En. viii; v. 34. En. Ic. v. 15. ou. 


ad Liv, V, 122, 


z The Cornucopia is given hers with the greateſt proprie- 
ty; for the Nile is the abſolute cauſe of the great fertility of --- 
lower Agypt, as it ſupplies it both with ſoil and moiſture, He 
was their Jupiter Pluvius, or chief river god ; and thence called 


A.gyptian Jupiter. Tibul, 1, i. el. 7. v. 26, The Sphynx al- 


aides either to the famous ſtatue on the plain of Memphis, or 
e the myſtic. knowledge ſo much cultivated in Egypt. Stat. 
The fixteen children repreſented the ſeveral. 
ings of the river every year, as far as to ſixteen cubits, Plin. 1, 
ib. c. 7, The ſtatues are ſaid to be of black marble in al- 
h on. to the Nile's coming from l Addiſ. TD rav. p. 239+ 


1 robe, 


/ 
F 
| 
is 
| 

: 
| 


, ,.* ns: 
robe, which conceals his urn, to denote that th- 
head of this river was not diſcovered by the an- 
cients*. Virgil, in his account of Æneas's ſhie!d, 


dleſcribes the Nile of a vaſt fize, and with a mix- 


ture of fright and concern in his face, fpreadins 


| his robe, and inviting the defeated fleet of Cleo- 
Patra to the inmoſt receſſes of his ſtream b. 


The Tionis, in the Apoſtini-colleQion, s 
diſtinguiſhed by the Tiger, on which he reſts his 


right arm, The EvuyarATESs, in a relievo, en 


the Conſtantine pillar, is marked out by the paln- 


branch in his hand, Theſe rivers are ſaid to 
ſpring from the ſame ſource, Ovid ſpeaks of them 


as carried in 6 triumphs together ©,” 


The Daxurz, on a medal of Trajan, and 
the Rix, on another of Druſus, are repre- 


lented as fitting, each with his urn, and each 
with dignity; only the Danube is 3 
8 * a 8 vel] SUR; over bis head *, 95 


ln ſome modern an his head s quite hid under bis tote 


3 for the ſame eaten, Hor. iv. od. 14. v. 40. Met. 1. 
255. 


oth En. v Ville. v. 713 The whole paſſge is as * as it 


greats. 


. ———_— Greber wether on 3 medal of Trajan, where the 


keis of Melopotarnia is kneeling at the Ernperer $ feet. Ovid, 
de Art: Am. i. v. 225. Luc. iii. v. 257. TY | 

1 8 4 He appears alſo on Trajan's pillar, from the waiſt upward, 45 
En riüng out of the ſtream, to ſupport the bridge of boa: 

buſt cOng/ary to Vugil's deſcription of the Area, Ar. 


8 . | 


Q 


16e 


198] 

There is nothing i in the poets ſaid perſonally of 
the Danube, Ovid, though he often- mentions 
the Danube, has nothing deſcriptive of his per- 
ſon, The Rhine is deſcribed, ſometimes, as con- 
quered by the Romans, all ruffled and wounded ; 
ſometimes in the low ſtate of a captive; ſome- 


times as yielding, and ſometimes as received: ino 
favour !. 


ERIDANUS, or the Po, the king of the rivers 


of Italy, is repreſented in a ſmall figure at Rome 
with the head of a bull, and the other parts human; 
à thing peculiar. to this, and, perhaps, to the 


river Aufidusf, One way wherein the Romans 


| ſhewed their devotion, or particular regard to 


the river gods, was, by gilding their horns. 


Tunis fact will ſet ſome lines in Virgil, concerning 
Eridanus, in a very clear light, which, otherwiſe, 
perhaps, might * N to moſt of his 
readers 25. 


14 W Several 


e Ovid. de Trift. I. iv. FRY 2. v. 42. Sto, 1. ii. 85 i. v. 5x. 


Faſt. I. v. 286. Met. I. x. ep. 7. Mart. I. x. ep. 7. 


vir. Geo. i. v. 483. The bull's head was given him becauſe 


His ſource was from Mount Veſo, the higheſt of the Alpes Tau- 


rine, Horace calls Aufidus, Tauriformis, either from. bis 


Aatue's having the head of a bull, or his whole maps reſembling 5 
a bull. Hor. | iv. od. 14. v. 25. | 


& The lines are, Geo. iv. v. 377. 

Et gernina auratus taurino cornua vultu, 
EFEridanus; quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In. mare purgureum. videntior effluit anmis. . 


I 142 J 
Several other rivers of Italy are mentioned in 
a peculiar manner by the Roman poets , particu- 
larly Cur Tivs. and EGERIA, Curtius, after 
devoting his own life for the ſafety of his country, 
by plunging into the caverns of the earth, was 
ſuppoſed to become the preſiding deity of the little 
lake, on the ſpot where he performed the action. 
It is juſt beſide the Via Sacra, and ſtill bears his 
name i. Statius deſcribes him as ſuch, He ſpeaks 
of his wreath of oak, that ſort of erown which 
was piven to thoſe who faved the life of a citizen, 
and which belonged, much more juſtly, to thoſe . 
Who had ſaved the ſtate. Hence this wreath was, 
cout of flattery, given to moſt of the emperors on 
their medals; and there was one which wzs 
| mm hung up at che entrance of wane palace of 


| The wi a _ head, and a a of 'glding the 


| horns, illuſtrate the firſt of theſe lines. The word vio ni 


in the laſt line, is not to be underſtood abſolutely, (for mazy 
rivers are more rapid than the Eo) but in reference to the words 
per pinguia culta; as if Virgil had ſaid, “ No river runs 
more ſwiitly tarqugh rich and Jevel F into the fea, thai! 
01 the Po.“ 


Such as the Mincius, En. x. v. 206. Geo, iti, v. 15. 
The Anio, Stat. l. ji, Sylv. 3. v. 73. The Abula, _ g 
Sylv. 3. v. 75. The Numicius, Met. xiv. v. 599. — 

v. v. 648. "TOs Stat. I. iv. 90s „ 


1 He appears in this action on a fine relievo at the vill 


"IN Borgheſe ; and, on ſome gems, with flames iffuing out of the 


5 waſt opening into which he plunged, armed, and « on horſeback. 5 
ive 3. kk c. b. 2 8 r 54-3 29 


| & Stat, * ; I, v. 70. An. \ vi. v. 7 771. Faſt, i . v. 614 
Curtis 


Curtius wore it, as che preſerver of his country 
and Egeria, as the giver of goo laws, deſerved 
ſomething of the ſame character, All we can 
learn of her is from Ovid's deſcription of her, 
According to him, her figure ſhould be reclined, 

and in a "melancholy poſture ;. as reſting on her 
band, and ſhedding tears; for he repreſents her 
as lying at the foot of a hill, and lamenting the 
[oſs of Numa; where Diana, out of compaſſion, 
turned her into a fountain, and made her the pre- 
ſiding 3 over it. 8 


Jeverat 'of . the famous rivers. of Greece are 
perſonally deſcribed in the Roman poets ; but 
there are no remains of the artiſts to confront w th. 
thoſe * deſcriptions. Pentus was the principal 
river of Greece, juſt as the Thames is with us.“ 


Hence it was, that they ſuppoſed that all rivers- - 


nad their riſe near the head of the Pencus, Ovid 
deſcribes the great caſcade. he makes on his 
"iuing out of mount: Pindus, and his grotto be- 
cath it, more diſtinctly than. the appearance of 
the god himſelf, Ix Achs is deſeribed as quite 
reclined ; ; and as ſitting. and. leaning againſt * 
1 Met. xi. v. 551. Ovid's Ae en agrees with the = 
now called Egeria's grotts, near Rome, where lies an old ſta- 
we, Which is ſaid to be her's, but it is moch defaced, Juvenal 
in Sat. 3. v. 20.) complains of their ſpoiling part of the na- 
; W 2] beauties of this grotto by adorning it with marble, "The: & 
ao in it a ſtone table, place there in the time of Charles V. 


win that emperor had the curioſity to dine Where Numa, ſed 
do receive bis laws. | | 


Ls | © 2 | OR 
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dank, holding his urn ſloping, and pouring the 
Waters out of it. Acugrous is diſtinguiſhed az 

having loſt one of his horns, but, as hiding that 
defect with his crown of reeds. A full picture of 
I:MENnos is drawn by Statius, from whoſe de- 
ſcription one might form a very bold idea fo: 
a fountain ſtatue; as likewife from Ovid's de- 
 Icripticn. of Ac1s, after the Cyclops had cruſhed 
him to death with the fragment of a rock. He re 
| prefents the Cyclops as aſtoniſhed, to fee new- 
created reeds growing through all the places where 
the rock was ſplit, and to hear the waters gurg- 
ling within, as they roſe uy to the top, and then 
falling down on every ſide of the broken rock; 
and, at laſt, to behold a youth riſe breaſt-high 1 


above thoſe waters, exactly like Acis, only with 


the additional dignity of a river god, juſt then 
conferred upon him by the influence of his dear 
Galatea b. 


Every river god was attended with e of 
an inferior nature, called NAIADS, of whon 
| ſcarce any thing, in particular, is ſaid by the poets. 
hy bey Aaterine them with Tong. beaght h hair flow- 


* Virg: Geo. iv. v. .363==369-- Met. i. v. 587. Flac. hh 
V. v. 210. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 218. Id. J. vi. v. 275. Stat. The 
iv. v. 160. Met. ix. V. 160, Stat. Theb. ix. v. 415. 140. Dat 
492, Met, xiii. ». 896. Our author thinks, that the figure © 
Acis and his rect would make a better fountain-ſtory than Lato- 
ma's revenge on the frogs, or Apollo's reception 1 the Nererds 
za the gardens of Ver{ailies, 


[us] 
ing down” their ſhoulders ; and,. as having a ſhin- 
ing humid look, with a fine ſhape,. and well- 
turned limbs. Their robes, if any (for they are 
uſually naked,) are of a greeniſh colour, with 
lighter or darker ſhades, and ſo tranſparent as ta 
ſhow. the fineneſs of their ſkin and ſhape. They 
have ſometimes flying veils (on the ancient gems) 
over their heads, like the Auræ, or Sylphs. Ovid 
dreſſes them with. great variety, as they are at- 
tending at a feaſt. This was, indeed, their uſual 
employment; for they ſeem to have reſided, as ſe- 
many domeſtics, in the palaces of the water gods; 
where they are ſaid to work, and tell _ and 
then to come and wait at table”, n HEY 


n Met. xiv. wi; 332. Virgil names Gxteen of them in the a-- 
8 e of Cyrene only, in the palace of Peneus. Geo. iv. 
„ 336-34. and v. 343—345. Ovid ſpeaks of a hundred, 
at leaſt, in the Anio. Ovid. I. iii. el. 6. v. 64. They had; 

_ often a name from the. river they belonged to, as 7 iberinidesy. 
Faſt. ii. ver. 597. Iſmenides, Stat. Theb. ix. v. 319. See Virg. 
3tO, iv. v. 247. Stat. I. ſylve 5. v. 18. Faſt. iv. v. 697. 
Elaccus (Argon. iii. v. 526.) introduces them luuntung with the. 
wood-nymphs, and dreſſes them in green. n. xii: v. 889. 
_ Virgil ſpeaks here. of Juturna, ſiſter of Turnus. See her ſtory in 

Ovid, Faſt. ii. v. $8 g==bob.. Faſt. i. v 410. Virg. Geo. iv. v. 
334: 349+ 379+ Mct. Ville v. Sa. 8 TE 
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Th DEITIES of the EARTH. 


HE goddeſs NATURE appears in a ſtatue 
1 wich great ſimplicity; her robes fall down 
to her feet, partly for dignity, and partly to ſhow 
how much her ways are concealed ; and ſhe has a 
baſket of fruits on her head, as the cauſe of plenty 


and the producer of all things. She is ſeldont 
mentioned perſonally by the poets ; and there s 
only one picture of her in any of their works, 


and that is in Statius, wha, ſpeaking of the 


giants wars, finely repreſents her as almoſt breath- 
leſs for fear, and with her eyes fixed on Aar, 
as confiding folely i in his aſbſtance *,. 


_ CyBELE (who was uſually ſuppoſed to. 3 | 


over the earth, and has therefore generally. 1 
crown of turrets en her head) is repreſented on a 
medal, as fitting, with a lion on each fide of the 
chair, and with a pine- branch in her hand. The 
Poets and artilts give her ſometimes a Charice 


2 Stat, Achil, ii, v. 489, The great Diana of the Epheſians, 

probably, repreſented this goddeſs, as appears from the various 
ſymbols on her figures, as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, all forts of 
animals, and a r.umber of breaſts, to thaw that the 8 7. 
| and nouriſies all ings, 


2 1 drawa 


. 47 ] 
drawn: by lions, in which Ovid deſcribes her as 
deſcending from the heavens to the earth“. 


Tklrus, or the Gxenivs of the earth, is al- 
ways repreſented in a reclining poſture, like the 
river gods. The only conſiderable deſcription, 
relating to this goddeſs, is in Ovid's account of 
the fall of Phacton . Tellus is ſometimes repre- 
ſented with a globe (or orbis terrarum) in her 
hand; and fomerimes the orbis (or world) itſelf 

is perſonized, as on a medal of Galienus, where 

ne appears under the figure of a naked man, 
kneeling on one knee, and the Emperor giving 
kim his band to raiſe him up. 


Tue three great diviſions of the world, 
Evason, ASIA, and e were repreſented = 


1 Fn. in. v. 114. Xn. X. v. 263. Luer. ii. v. beg. Mee, 
Xiv. v. 540. Cybele was a goddeſs of the higheſt dignity and 
worſhip in the religion of the old Romans, by whom the is 
called Domina, Mater, Mater cultrix, Ama mater dium, Sancta 
dem gi netrix. Our author obſerves here the. great reſemhlance 
in theſe titles to thoſe given to the Virg M ary now, 


© Met. ij; v. 272303. Ovid has here ſo often mixed ds 
allegory and reality together, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh, where: 
ne ſpeaks of Tellus as an element, and where as a goddeſs, 
Dryden, in his Hind and Panther, is juſtly complained of by 
Frior for this ſort of mixed allegory. Ovid is more guilty of 
this fault than all the poets of the three good ages put together. 
The figurez of Tellus are often to.be mat with in gems, where 
Sol is ſetting out in his chariot; and on Sarcophaguſes, where * 
Lulus and Oceanus are oiten in the front, to ſignity, Vat. the | 
brad perſon was 'rexurned to the firſt elements. 3 | 


as 
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as perſons by the artiſts; and are ſpoken of as 


| ſuch by the poets ; though but ſeldom by thoſe 


of the better ages. 


Eunors i is taken to be often repreſented under 


| the figure of Europa on her bull. This is a common 
fubject with the old artiſts; and the ſtory is told 
no leſs. than three times by Ovid. On a gem of 


Agoſtini's, the bull is walking on the water, as 


on dry land; 5 a Particular not. mentioned 80 
oa... | 


As14,. on a. medal of Adrian, ſtands on the 


roſtrum of a ſhip,. with a. rudder in one hand, to 


denote that the greateſt improvements of naviga- f 
tion came from thence (eſpecially from Tyre and 


Sidon) and a ſerpent in the other; by which may 
de meant, that the art of phyſic came from the 


ſame quarter. The figures of Alia 2 are very un 
common *. | | | 


Arkic A, on a medal of Adrian, i is nn 


and leaning her arm on a baſket of flow- 


dhe has her ufual elephant- helmet (fo often 


ae eee by Claudian) and a lion by her. The 


N figures of Africa are common both on medals and 


gems. She has ſometimes a ſcorpion in her hand, 


0 hs 5 at her _ Oxen,, a Aa 2 


Fat. v. V. eg. Met. li. v. 376. Mer. vi. v. 103. 
She appears as in deep diſtreſs, on a gem (in $toſche's col- 


eftion) repreſenting Hector, dragged behind Achilles's __ ; 


8 and on a-fine relievo at the Villa Medici. . 


Cor rn, 


—[„—— —— — orncy 999 
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corn, are uſed as her attributes, to denote the fer- 
tility and plenty of that part of Africa known then 
to the Romans, the Lower Agypt, and the ſea- 
coaſts towards the Mediterranean. 


Several kingdoms and provinces appear fre- 
quently as perſons on medals, all as ladies, though 
each with fome diſtinguiſhing mark or attribute. 
The poets of the better ages mention them per- 
fonally, though very flightly ; but the lower 
poets deſcribe them at large, particularly Clau- 
dian . Even ITALY is not mentioned as a per- 
fon in all Virgil's works, nor in any of his con- 

temporaries. Lucan, indeed, in the next age, 

_ deſcribes Italy in a diftreſſed melancholy attitude, 
diſſuading Cæſar from paſſing the Rubicon; and 

ſpeaks of her being crowned with turrets, juſt as 

ſhe appears on a medal of Antoninus Pius 5. Ita- 
lia is repreſented there in a remarkable manner as 
ſcated on a celeſtial globe, which ſhews that the 
Romans arrogated to themſelves not only the do- 

minion of the world, but that of the univerſe, 
Ovid deſeribes GER Manta ſometimes as kneel- 
ing, or ſitting, in a dejected manner, at the feet of 
her 3 and fometimcs as ea, 6 


There are ſeveral. wt of this in Claudian's panegyric 


en Stilicho, I. i. . v. 262. Spain, 228. France, 240. 
JJ EETEEES in - 8 3 1 


>: Lac. Lv; 189. The. Renan matrons appeared juſt ſo 


ben they lamented the deceaſe of their huſbands, or beſt friends, 


Met. Xili. v. 689. En. x. v. 38. Their ams were bare as 
bell as their breaſts, | | | b 
ſelf 
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ſelf under the mildneſs of the Roman govern- 
ment; and this, indeed, was a general way of 
repreſenting the conquered provinces an medals ' 
The figures of the PRovixcss are difficult to be 


met with in the Auguſtan age. As the ſucceed- 
ing emperors added any new province to the em 
pire, the artiſts began to compliment them with 
2 figure of it on their medals. This, though 
done ſparingly at firſt, grew at laſt to be a cuſtom, 


What is ſaid of a holds nl) of 
Crrits. Any perſonal ſtrokes about them are 


very uncommon in the good ages, but frequen: 


enough in the lower, : as in Claudian and: Au- 
bonus. 1 Fo 


Roux indeed has more deſcriptive lines on 
her, in the poets of the beſt ages, than all the 
teſt put together. She is repreſented on a mede! 
of Nero (as ſhe frequently is by the artiſts) ſit- 
ting on a heap of arms, with a ſword in one 
band, and: the goddeſs Victory (ſometimes with. 
a globe), in the other. Her, look and poſturc 


| Ovid, Triſt. 1. iv. el. 2. v. 2. * Faſt. i. v. 646. Tie 
_ conquered provinces appear on the medals almoſt always either as 
_ depreſſed under one emperor, or raiſed up by the hand of another, 
It was a conſtant opinion among the Romans, that they wer: 


defigned by heaven to ſubdue the whole earth. n. ji. v. 23:, 


En. vii, v. 101. En. vi. v. ** * makes it as old. as 
5 Ann „ 


5 3 


„ 4 — * ——— — 
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denote dignity, as her attributes do the conqueſt 
of the world, by her atchievements i in war !. 


Ovid deſcribes the Genius of Rome lying at 
the feet of Brennus, when the capitol was taken 
by the Gauls, as the conquered provinces appeas 
at the feet of the emperors, She is deſcribed by 
Silius with a crown. of turrets on her head. In 
her figures ſhe appears in a helmet; but the other 
is ſo proper for the deities of cities, that, very 
probably, ſhe was ſometimes repreſented with 18 
too * the artiſts *, 


ALEXANDRIA appears on medals and gens, 
On a medal of Adrian ſhe is marked out, like 


1 Accordingly the poets call her the martial city ; the eternal 
city; the miſtreſs of all cities, and goddeſs over all nations. 
En. i, v. 27. Tibul. I. ii. el. 5. v. 24. Hor, L iv. od. 14, v. 44s 
Mart. ii, ep. 8. Their notion that they were to become maſters 
of the world, ſhows with how much more propriety the globe 
(emblem of univerſal monarchy) was given as an attribute to 


| Rome, than it is now to the ſtatues of each potty Foes „ 36 
dhe rulers of particular kingdonis. 


I Faſt, vi. v. 360. Ovid ſays, her Ga was like Auguſius' 3, 
as it ſeems, indeed, to be on ſome medals. Ex Pont, I. ii, el. 
8. v. 20, Sil. I. iv. v. 411. The appearance of this goddefs is 


1905 ada ſo watlike, that ſame knowing antiquarians miſtake 


the goddeſs Virtue far her: As particularly Bellori has done in | 
ipeaking. of the moſt celebrated relicvos in the Admiranda, and 


on the triumphal arches. The figures he calls Roma in thele are 


dreſſed partly like an amazon ; ene of the breatts is bare, and 
__ the garments fall only to the knee, bytkins half way up the leg, 
2 helmet on the head, a ſword in one. hand, and. a lobe in in 

ether, the attributes of Virtus. . 


| Africa, | 


a 3 * 
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Africa, with the attributes of plenty. She has 


corn and vines about her, which are very proper, 
as ſhe was the granary of Rome. 


Not only cities were repreſented as perſons, but 
every houſe had its prefiding deities, Fheſe were 


of two ſorts, their PENATEs who were the pro- 
tectors of the maſters of families, their wives 


and children; and their LARES, who probably 


were ſuppoſed to preſide over houſe- keeping, th: 


ſervants, and domeſtic affairs. Of the PENATUS⁵ 
little deſcriptive is-ſaid in the poets”; the Lan: 
are deſcribed as they appear on a ſepulehral lamp 
(in Bartoli) in ſhort, ſuccin&t habits, to ſhow. 
their readineſs to ſerve; and with a ſort of Cornu- 
copia on their heads, as a ſignal of hoſpitality *, 


1 Hor. I. iv. od. 14. v. 36. The figures of the deities of cities 


| were very common of old, and were carried in triumphs. Ovid. 
Axt. Am. I. i. v. 226. but are ſcarce now. There are ſome ©: 
medals, but are not even named, at leaſt not 9 by any 
Roman poet. 


m Our author takes theſe houſhotd gods to have been noth:] ng 


_ elſe but the ſouls of their departed anceſtors. Virgil is more t- 
. preſs about them than any other poet, He ſpeaks of them as fome 


of Eneas's anceſtors. Mn. iii. v. 147—175. They are figuied 
no where but in a picture in the Vatican Virgil. There wrt 


public Penates, who were the guardians of the ſtate, as the others, 
Were of families. Liv. . V. cap. 52. and J. ili. cap. 17. 


'n Faſt. ii. v. 654. | Perf. I. V. v. 31. The geniuſes, FOR poſed 


to attend each perſon from his birth to his grave, were ſomerinivs * 


Placed with the Lares. They were ſometimes repreſented with a 
* at Des legt. dee Faſt, V. v. . 5 | 


Tha 
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The very mountains and rocks were turned 
into perſons . Gardens, lawns, fields, vino- 
yards, groves, and foreſts, were all aſſigned to 


their particular deities, and 20 with * 
inhabitants. | | 


ATLAS, orobably, was an repreſented by 


the antient artiſts (as well as the modern) ſup- 


porting a globe; for in that attitude the old poets 


moſt commonly ſpeak of him. Ovid and Virgil 


deſcribe him 1 in a 28 


The geniuſes of mountains were (like thoſe of cities) car- 


ned in triumphs. Art. Am. i. v. 220. Triſt. iv. el. 2. v. 37. 
Oy 3 of them, in the remains of l are 220 3 


5 En. iv. v. 247. Met. vi. v. 175. En. Fl. v. 137 | 


| 105 V. v. 169. The ſeeming contrarieties in theſe paſſages | 
re reconciled by the Farneſe Atlas, in which figure he ſupports 
. the globe of the heavens with his head, neck, and ſhoulders, 


Met. iv. v. 66 1. En. iv. v. 251. From what Virgil ſays here, 


2 good idea may be formed for a fountain ſtone. Flaccus deſcribes 
Atlas as Nanding in the midſt of waters, ſupporting an armillarx 
globe, with the planets making their 2 tas rounds in it. 5 ys 


V. v. 416. | 
Our author explains hare the fine medici-relievo, containing 


Mo the famous judgment of Paris in one part of it, and in the other 
Jupiter decreeing the deſtruction of Troy. This relievo, thougly, 
bo very fine, has never been publiſhed or explained before. See 
Polym. p. 246. The ſcene of theſe tranſactions may be ſuppoſed 


on mount Ida, of which the poets do not ſpeak perſonally, un- 


leſs Virgil be underſtood in that manner, where he mentions the 8 
+ _ of the fore-part of Hineas' > Ld An. *. V. * 


Tur us 


that were females, as RHoDoyE, who, on a medal 
of Antoninus Pius, appears fitting, and almoi} 


X 9 
WW 4 — ud eos wr oo * ” 


| in ſtatues of a large ſize, and, no doubt, there 
were vaſt coloſſeal figures of this Rhodope, and 
the other mountain · goddeſſes . . 


| eannot be underſtood literally of a mountain, but is very proper 

| originally Timolus. Plin. v. cap. 29. 

ſo prepoſterous as it is commonly imagined. Far, to ſuppoſe one 
of theſe gigantic ladies in labour, and, after vaſt pangs, to pro. 
duce ſuch a ſinall animal as a mcuſe, was no inconſiſtent thou!“ 


but well fitted for true ridicule, Sce Phedrus, 1. iv. fab. 21. 


| bora tranſcriber. | 


ore ere wes 
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Tuorus is defcribed by Ovid fitting as judge 


between Apollo and Pan,. whether the pipe or 
Tyre were the finer inftrument. He was crowned 
with oak only, having taken away the other 
branches that were about his head. His head, 


on a Greek medal, is crewned with vine-branches, 
which agrees with the character of. the mountan 
he preſides over 1, 


Among the mountain-deities there were ſome 


naked, Theſe deities muſt have been repreſente:; 


„ 7 | $cyLLi, 
1 Met, xl, v. 39. Virgil ſheaks of Tmolus in a manner at 


taken perſonally, Geo, Ii. v. 98. Met. xi, v. 87, It was calle 


r Hence the known fable of the mountain in 1 will not be 


where ile probably was e illa, and n by ſome it if 


The large fize of the mounta in deities will alſo account for 


; fevera! nmilies of the poets, wherein they compare their herocs 
£7 Mountains, which cannot be underitood Bear, but will be 


| mers 


* 
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SCYLLA, turned into a rock, appears on a me- 


a) (in Oiſelius) ſtruck in honour of Pompey, 


with the upper part as a woman, but as ending 
in two fiſh-tails, between which are three dogs. 
The poets mention theſe dogs as part of her 
form, but without this medal it would have been 


hard to gueſs the manner of it *, 


CnaRYEDIs, on a medal of the Vatican family, 


appears much in the ſame manner, only ſhe has 


art oboe Bob eee 


Pere 


Fon, or the goddeſs of gardens, was origi. 


nally a field nymph, and called Chloris. In a 
ſlatue at Florence ſhe 4s almoſt naked, and is dif- 


moro juſt, and more poetical, if underſtood perſonally, | An. Xi. 
v. 503. There is a ſcarce modern ſtatue of Father Apenninus by 


John de Bologna, at Florence, above ſixty feet high, if it ſtood 5 
up, The antients, doubtleſs, had mountain- figures much larger 
than this. An artiſt propoſed to Alexander the Great, te 


form the mountain of Atlas into a OY with a city in one hand 
ind a rwer in the a 


80 propert. 1. iv. I 1. v. 40. Virg. ecl. . V. 78. Ovid. am. | 


: 1. tit, el. 12. ve 22, This is one inſtance of the ſew wherein the 
Auguſtan poets contradict themſelves, Ovid (Met, viii. v. 150.) 


and Virgil 23980 i. . r * ot” — bong turned into a Y 
bird, be 


if $i. 1 xiv. v. = Silius flows here to have an | eye to 
his favourite Virgil, though he is ſpeak ing of a poet long before 


= tis-time, whom he calls Daphnis, and in (peaking of whom he 2 
= Teems to wy to give his le a D turn. 


tinguiſhed | 


[ 156 ] 
tinguiſhed by the little noſegay which ſhe hold: 
up in her hand as pleaſed with it's beautics 
Sometimes ſhe is crowned too with flowers, au. 
ſometimes has a chaplet of them in her hands. 
She has only a light veil, but in the famous Far. 


neſe figure of her ſhe is fuller dreſſed, Her robe 


was of as many colours as the flowers with which 
ſhe was uſually adorned, Ovid gives a delight. 
ful defcription of her garden, with the Horz ga- 


thering flowers, and the E making garlais 
: of them", 


| PomoNa, and his lover VerTUMNUS, preſided. 
cover plantations and fruit-treess On medals (ia 
 Gorlzus) they are both repreſented with the at- 
ttibute of a pruning-hook in their right hands 
and Pomona has beſides a branch in ber left. She 
Was of the claſs antiently called Hamadry- 


u Faſt. V. v. 360. Faft. V. v. 200. This garden 6 


Flora ſeems to have been the paradiſe in the Roman mythology. 
The traces of paradiſe were derived to the Romans from the 


Greeks, Among them this idea was ſhadowed out by the garden 


of Alcinous, In Africa they had the gardens of the Heſperides ; 
and in the Ealt, the Horti Adonis. The term Horti Adonides 
was uſed "oy the antients for 88 of e Fün. . 

| The 3 in the 1 age per uy be nathiog more 
than the natural face of the country, aſſiſted a little by art, ac- 

_ cording to the garden deſcribed by Virgil, Geo. iv. v. 138. - Phe -* 
picture in the Vatican nk of this "_ anſwers the deſcrip 
| don exaly. | | 


3 | 5 a des. _ 


: 5 * Krokes b agent the Bop of bgols | in general, J. i. Sat. So 
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ades*, Pliny, even in proſe, introduces this god- 

deſs perſonally, and makes her ſpeak in praiſe 
of her fruits over which ſhe preſided *. 


PrraPvs had alſo a ſhare in wn d over 
gardens, his buſineſs being to drive away the birds, 
ads guard the fruit from thieves. He had there- 
fore a pruning-hoek too in his hands, and ſome- 
times 2 lap-full of flowers. He had ſometimes no 
hands, and then was a mere log, as Martial hu- 


: morouſly calls him?, In a very immodeſt book, 


2 proper 


w Met, xiv. v. 623. The Hamadryads are now taken to be 
nymphs vitally annexed to trees - and the old ſcholtatts make 


them a ſet of aymphs coeval with certain oaks, or, at leaſt, fa- 
ee to periſh with them; but the Roman poets uſe the word ra- 

ther as a character of the nymphs in general, than as the name 
od a particular claſs, ir. ecl. x. v. 64. Faſt. ii. v. 156. Met. 


i. v. 695, The Hamadryad mentioned here by Ovid was a Naiad 
or water nymph. Now theſe were ſuch frequent companions af 
the Dryads, or wood-nymphs, that Virgil calls them fifters, Geo, 
iv. v. 382. In ſpeaking of nymphs, as preſiding over, or united 
with trees, the Naiads, under theſe characters, are as freely men- 


_ tioned as Dryads. Faſt. iv. v. 232. Stat. I. i. Sylv. 3. v. 63. 


The notion of nymphs, or intellectual beings annexed to trees, 


made the ſtory of Eriũchton in Ovid, and of Polydorus in Virgil, 
' more natural to their readers at that time, than to us now, It 
| will alſo account for their worſhipping of trees. Liv. I. iii. c. 25. 5 


* Plin, Nat. Hin. xXXIil. in preem. There ſeems, according to 


5 Horace, to be ſeveral inferior Vertumnuſes, as there were inferior | 
Pans and Faunuſes. Hor. l. iis Sat. 7. v. 14. | 


* Hor. 1, 1. t. . . 7. Virg. Geo. ive v. 111. Mart. 1. 
vii. ep. 41. What Horace ſays of him contains one of the ſe- 


v. 2. 


| 
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2 proper offering is made to this god; and, in- 
deed, ſome other pieces of devotion were paid to 
him, no leſs obſcene than the god himſelf “. 


Ceres, the goddeſs of corn fields, has been 


conſidered among the twelve ꝑreat celeſtial del. 
ties, The Romans had their bad gods, as well as 
their good ones; and ſo they had a deity to cauſe 
the ruſt in corn, as well as to make it flouriſh. 


This goddeſs, under the name of Rop1Go, is ver; 


_ gravely mentioned by Ovid “. 


Bacchus, who preſided over vineyards, and 


Diana, who ranged the foreſts, have alſo ban 


 confidered. 


| SyLvanus. prefided - over woods, and the 


"Fruits that grow there, and has therefore (on a 
ſepulchral lamp in Bartoli) a lap: full of fruit. 
his pruning-hook in one hand, and a young cy- 
 preſs-rree in the other, which is mentioned“ 


= 3. 'The poets in 1 general ſeem to have looked upon Priapu: 35 


_ a ridiculous god. 


2 Infamous bocks cf pictures (In che collection of inſcriptione 
under the figures of this god. Priap. Carm. Part 3. ils 
piece is, by the editors, aſcribed to Virgil, without any founde- 


tion. Theſe pictures were like the moc ern ones mentioned 


Vaſari, in his lives of the painters. Part + iii. p. zey. 


1 Faſt. iv. v. 901942. where is the whole prayer of the 
prieſt, They had alſo a god Run:icvs, as well as this goddcl.. 
The Rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa, Plin, Nat, Hiſt, 1, xvi. 
cap. 29. Var. de ling. Lat. 5. 3. and are ridiculed by the! fa. 

2 hers, St. Auſtin, Tertullian, and Lactamius. | 
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Virgil as a diſtinguiſhing attribute. He deſcribes 
him as crowned with wild flowers, and as preſid- 
117 over the corn fields, as well as the woods ® 


The Fauns, a fort ef woodland-deities, 
ranged over the country, but delighted chiefly 
in vineyards, They are repreſented even eating 
grapes out of Bacchus's hands; and appear ge- 
nerally as his attendants in Bacchanal- feaſts and 
- proceſhons, The Fauns were partly of the ſa- 
tyr-kind, as may be ſcen by their ſhort tails, little 
horns, and pointed ears. They have all the 


wy gility and playfulneſs of the ENT, but not their 
ſavage form and lewdneſs *. 


The chief paſſion, as well of the Fauns as of 
the ſatyrs, was for che nymphs, though both had 
{-malcs of their own kind. The poets have little 
or nothing deſcriptive of the perſons or attributes 
of the Fauns, though the Nymphs and Fauns 
were ſo common a ſubject with the antient 
artitts. 


» Geo. i. v. 20, Ecl. x. v. 25. n. vill, v. 601. Virgt 


-aks oiten of the VINCS 5 Corn. t together, as they were pl. anted, 


Eck i. v. 76. Geo. iv. v. 332. At this day rows of olive- trees, | 


_ wulberries, elms, and vines, are planted 10 near together in the 


corri-fields, that the who le vale of Lombardy looks at a di \ta;; ce 
like one continued wood. „ | 55 


0 The famous Faun at k Florence is d. ancing, with ſome muſical 
inſtruments in his hands, uſed at the ſeaſt of Bacchus. And 3 


EY nl, on a gem, in Agoſtini, ſhews n tel, one ot their 
P11, Ine! p. il characters 3s 


3 ä The | 
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The chief character of the SaTYRs, or Paxs, 
is their laſciviouſneſs ; from which the great god 
Pan himſelf is not wholly exempt “. His figures 
are uſually naked, to expreſs agility, Silius ſpeaks 
of his bounding ſrom rock to rock, and gives the 
fulleſt deſcription of him of any Roman poet. 
He crowns him with pine-branches, and ſhades 
his forehead with them. He gives him a doc's 
kin over his left ſhoulder, and a pedum in hi; 
right hand; and repreſents him in fveral very 
pidtureſque attitudes *. 


k 
IF 


4 The poets, by one epithet, expreſs beth the agility 414 
playſulneſs of the Satyrs, Laſcivi ſutyri. Eojciuvas fignifics 
either playful or. lewd, as Wariton does in Engliſh. It is of 

of Cupid often to fignity Ins nimbleneis, and ſometimes fo tyg 
af the Satyrs. Both Fauns and Satyrs were icnd of the Nymph 

Nay, even of the water cres. Hor, 1. 11. od. 18. v. 1, Stat. j. 
Sylv. 5. v. 18. The Satyrs were all called Fans, Colum \ 
427. Their laſciviouſneſs is but too ſtrongly expreſſed in 
famous Satyr (ſuppoſed to be Pan himteltf) in the Lodovician 
gardens, inſtructing a youth to play on the thepherd's recd. 


e See the whole deſcription of Pan in Silius, 1. xiii. v_ +47, 
This account of Pan is introduced where the pcet is Tpeakin 2 
the Roman army approaching Capua, to deſtroy it, aſter Hanni 

bal had left Italy. Jupiter (ſays the poet) moved with the .f. 
treſs of the Capuans, ſends Pan to ſoften their incenſed ence: e:, 
which he effeQually did. Silius, on this occaſion, calls Pan tas 


22 There 


| Mild God, or the inſpirer of Mildneſs. Sil. xiii. v. 320. 
is a terminal figure at Florence which they call Pan, 
He has“ a goat on his ſhoulder, 


. { 
He 


ſace agrees with this charaQer. 


and a little milking veſſel i in his right hand. This is the Pan;. 


| OS — * ee Geo. i, v. 18. 


RRR * 


| : Pan | 
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Pan is well known under the formidable cha- 
racter of the inſpirer of ſudden frights and fears, 
eſpecially of ſuch as happened in an army without 
any real foundation, and are to this day called 
Panic fears . Theſe cauſelefs alarnis are deſcribed 
by the Roman poets ; and the artiſts, agreeably to 
what they ſay, give him ſometimes a face more 
terrible than that of Mars himſelf b. 


f Pan is deſcribed as playing a thouſand little tricks, as fright. 
2ning the cattle, and the like, Flac, ili. v. 56. He was ſup- 
poſed, as well as the Fauns, to give trighttul hieams. Plin, xxv. 
C.:4. and I. xXx. c. 10. 


t Flac, ili. v. 54. The horrors cauſed by Pan, are particularly 
ſcribed in Longus's little romance, which our author thinks, 
from the natural eaſe and fimplicity of his ſtyle, was of a higher 

= age than about the end of the {ourth century, and older than He- 
3 5 lizodorus. The Athenians had a ſtatue of Pan, with a trophy on 
SG i; ſhculders, like the figures of Mars, he haviis; often affiſted 
them in their wars, eſpecially at the battle of Marathon, This 
appears from two inſcriptions in the collection of Greck epigrams, 
Pan's face appears ſo terrible, on a gem in the vtrozzi-colietion, 
that, probably, it was from ſome of theſe terrible repreſentations 
of Pan, that our modern artiſts have borrowed the idea cf a devil. 
This conjecture is the more probable, as the antients always gave 
Pan a tail, horns, and cloven teet like a goat, in which ſhape the 
Ccv11 15 moſt uſually ſaid to appear, Pan, by Ovid, is called the 
Coatiſh Cad. Mt. xiv. v. 315 Semicat er TR: 
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BOOK VII. 


The Deirtes and Innabirancs of the Low PR 


VWoRULD, 


IRGIL, of all the poets, as well Gree! 


as Latin, hath given the meſt regular, and 


the moſt complete account of the ſubterrancous 


world *, a 


The 1 imaginary world beneath the fur: 


face of the earth ® which we call Hell (though , 


according to the antients it was the receptacle © 
all departed perſons, of the good as well as of th: 
bad) is divided by Virgil into hve Parts. 1. 5 Ne 


Previous region, or entrance. 2. The region 6! 
waters, or the hateful paflage. 5 Erebus. or the 


2 Silius ſets Virgil's account of hell on a level with the 1 
pal Tub Jeet of his /Eneid, and ſcems to intinuate that! 


deſcribed all the parts oy it in as exact order beſore hie 8 fe. a5 
he could * de donc at ter he Was an iphabitan t ol Ke: SH Xii. v. 


2555 


5 The atlents former] y con 00 icred- the earth as a vat { 


and hell as leer out at an equal depth, all under the ſu; 


of it... Eence they had paſſages that were ſuppoſed to foal 
rectly to hell, in every country, as the lakes of Avernus and a 
lanctus fer Italy. Cic. e 1. i, p. 363. lt is 


d different to me (ſays Anaxagoras) where you bu ry me, for 


„Journey to the other Vs ord WII. 5e juſt the ſame.” ie. Tuc. 
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gloomy region. 4. Tartarus, or the region of 
torments. 5. Elyſium, or the region of bliſs. 


I. The yREvIOUs REGION, or entrance into 
nell, is ſtocked with two ſorts of beings. Firlt 
with thoſe which make the real miſery of man- 
kind upon earth, ſuch as war, diſcord, labour, 
grief, cares, diſtempers, and old age: ſecondly, 
with the terrors of fancy, and all the moſt rightful 
creatures of our im ination, as Gor, gons, Har 
pies, Chimæras, and the like ©, 


In this region” Virgil places death, and his re- 
lation ſleep, The figures of Mons, Or death, 
are very uncommon. The meſt rewarkable is 2 
little braſs tatue at Florence of a ſkeleton, ſitt! The 
on the ground, and reſting one : of his hands on 


6 En. he v. 274 to 287. and v. 285 to 289. The pictures. 
in the Vatican Virgil are here referred to, becauſe the figures of 
the evils of life are hardly to be met with elſewhere. As for the 
virtues (as we have ſeen) they are all to be ſound on the metals of 
tne emperors, by way of compliment. But no artiſt ever ven- 
_ tured to place a vicious or hurtful being on the medal of an em- 
peror, though ever ſo monſtrous. Indeed, a groupe of ſuch be- 
i123 appears no where but in the Vatican pictures; and there 
the have no diſtinguiſhing mar'iss.; though - Virgil's epithets 
| might have furniſhed the artiſts vith hints how to cifinguiſh them; 

The evils of hife are repreſc nted by erght naked ladies in a line, 
f'YO of which are ſitting uppen bare eke a may be the Cura | 
Virgil ſpeaks of. The Culæ me mentioned perſonally by others. 


Hor, J. ii. od. 16. V. 12. 24. Lucr. ii, v. 47, Hor. I. iii, od. 
1. V. 40 


40. Þ he reſt of the picture repreſents the Harpies, &c. 
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ff. a long 
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7 [104.1 
a long urn“. Mors probably was common ir 
pictures, becauſe The is ſo frequently mentioned 
in a deſcriptive manner by the poets, who make 
a diſtinction between Lethum and Mors, not to 


be ex preſſed in our language, and n to be 
conceived ©, 3 
The poets deſcribe Mors, as ravenous, trea- E 
cherous, and furious; and as roving about open 
mouthed, and ready to ſwallow up all that come 
Neither death nor ſleep appear in the Vatican piQurrs, f | 
| Death is baniſhed from medals for the reaſons before - mentis, 
and from ſeals and rings, perhaps, as a bad omen, The evi! to. : 


_ ings are almoſt as uncommon in the deſcription of the poets. 
The moſt remarkable are, of party rage, u. i. v. 202.--0 

diſcord, Æn. vi. v. 278. and Viil. v. 702,-0t envy. and hunger, 
Met. vi. v. 775. and viii, v. 799. —and the groupes of evil be- 

| | ings, Met. i. v. 130. Stat. Theb. iv. v. 661. Stat. Arg. ii, „. 

1 205. Petr. v. 254 to 263, See Val. Max, I. ji. cap. 6. I. X. 

1 Cap. 2. and vi. preem, and Lucian's deſcription of a piQure 

Which was drawn by Apelles the Epheſian, after having been ike 

to loſe his head, by a falſe accuſation at the court of Prolewy 
Philopater. Ihe imaginary beings repreſented in this picture were 

Calumny, Ignorance, Falſhood, Suſpicien, Envy, Treachery, F 05 
pentance, and Trath. Lucian F. ii. P- oo. Ed. Blaeu. 


| e Petr. v. 563. per haps by Lethum was meant the general 
; | ſource of mortality refiding in Orcus ; and by Mors, or Mortes, 
i Ps the immediate cauſe of each inſtance of mortality. That the 
| | poets had ſeveral Deaths is plain from Statius (I. ii. Sylv. 7- 

| 131. Theb. viii. v. 24.) He deſcribes a Mors like Quies, . 
; ; Sylv. 3. v. 261. ſpeaking of his father who died of a lethargy. 


| Hie deſcribes another Mors (perhaps the chief) as giving ” Her. 
| tale of Ghoſts to the rulers of the lower world, The. iv. v. | 
| He ſpeaks of her a5 like to be confined from doing iche in 4 


x dark priſon, 1. v. Sy! v. I. v. 0 5 
f in 
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in her way. They give her black robes and 
dark wings, and make her often of an enormous 


ſize . 


As the antients had more gloomy notions of 
death than we have, their deſcriptions, fornetimes, 
are more frightful and difmal. "They deſcribe 
her as coming and thundering at the doors of 


mortals, to demand the debt they owe her; ſome- 


times as approaching their bed-ſides, and ſome- 
times purſuing her prey, or as hovering in the 
air, and ready to ſeize it. Mors is allo 1preſent- 
ed like the gladiators called Retiarcs, purſuing 
men with a nct, as catching and dragging then to 
their tombs; or as ſurrounding perions, like the 
hunters of old, with her toils, and as encoin Þ a {ang 
them on every fide*, But the molt pictureſaue 

PO GE OC > ly delſcription 


From the epithets Pallida and Lurida pale and wan) the 
feems to have beer repreſented with a face and meagre hody. The 


dead pale colour of her cheeks ſeems to be meant by lors exani- 


mis in Lucretius, vi. v. 1271. Id. V. v. 222 Her. Fur. Act. 
2. Chor. Oedip. AQ. i. Chor. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 378. The 
idea of death's ſwallowing every thing comes naturally enough from 
tie old notion of the place of the dead. Sil. xiii. v. 530. $45. 
Ovid ad Liv. v. 360. Hor. I. ii. Sat. 1. v. 58. Statius in a peſ- 
tilence gives her a ſword, I heb. i. v. 633. But there is no 


other inſtance of it. 


$ Pherdr. I. iv. epil. Hor. I. i. od. 4. v. 14. The expreſſ.on; 
of knocking at the door is uſed cf Proſerpina and Bellona, 


_ Ovid. Her. ep. 21. v. 46. Stat. Thed, viii. v. 349. Lucr. iii, 
v. 492. Hor. I. ii. od. 2. v. 15, Ovid. ad Liv. v. 361. 
Stat. Theb. viii. v. 378. Met. vil. v. 58 1. Hor. I. ili. od. 24. 
v. 9. Ovid. Ant, iu. el. 9. v. 38. Ius way of hunting, by 


e +108 


another in the execution of their purpoſe, 
vengeance in particular ſeems, by the account, 


[ 166 
deſeription of this deity, is where Statius repre- 
fents her by che bed- ſide of a youth in the flow. 
of his age, attended by envy and vengeance, 
Theſe horrid deities ſhew great friendſhip to one 


"1 
44 N 
a 


to take the net out of dcath's hand, and to b. 
kor m her oflce ior ner. 1 


Lar Run is deſcribed, in general, much 
the ſame manner as Mors. The poets give him 
a robe, dut mention his arms being exerted out 
of it, as reaching his prey. He is ſaid to 
nearly related | to Semnus. Flaccus calls the: 
brothers. e 


Souxbs, or SLEEP, ſeems to be placed, by 


Virgil, in the previous region, for his relation: 
Lethum, though Ovid and Statius give him a 
palace on our earth. He is repreſented, gene- 
rally, by the artiſts, as a ſoft youth, ſtretched 
out at his eaſe on a couch, reſting his head on a2 


lion's fxin (and Op 2 lion, as in 3 


inclofing a great num her o b boaſts: is very tuin ah) deſcribe d ty 


Status, Achil. i. v. . FR ſpeaks of toils twelve 
in 224 ast! 12% in Vie Alex. 8 EL V Sylv. Ts , 156. 5 This » 


111 practiſed, See ti 


cxvi. v. 3. The ſnares of death compaſſed me round about. 


tom n 3108) the Ea 15 N nere it 15 RN: 


Ed R hamnutia, he Statius, who, 


3 


n Vengea ace is here cal 


te heathen ſcheme ſeems to be much the ſame with Nemeii C: 


vme Ver Iz ZEA: Der. car. . TH Sy! 6. V. 79. 


:4 Flac. ii. v. 20%, Sta! Theb. * v. 199. Flac. Ville 
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flatue in Maffei) with one arm either # little 
over or under his head, and the other hanging, 
down negligently by the ſide of the couch, with 
poppies in it, or a horn full of poppy-juice. He 
is often winged, and ſo like Cupid as to have. 
been frequently taken for one, notwithſtanding 
che lizard at his feet, the Proper attribute of 
Som as it it leeps half the year“ 


b. The poets are very full and particular in their de- 
q A * 0 5 | 4” \ 8 ; rx . 

s  {criptions of the God Somnus. They ſometimes 
9 (peas of him as large, to denote his great power, 


which is ſignified too by his reſting on a lion. 
He is gener ally deſcribed juſt as he appears in the 
Alaffei-ſtatue, young, ſoft, placid, and relling 
on a lion. The poets ſpeak often of his wings, 
1d of their being black, as moſt proper {or 
od who ehictly rules | by night . FF or the 
e reafon his figures: are of ebony, baſalt, or 
tu: <- Coloured marble l. Such is the fine ſtatuc 
at. Florence, Which holds a he en in his hand ſo 
Oy that the. Poppy e is running out ot 


n. Vi. v. 278. The Brgach is not mentioned by the pots, 
aid might be uicd by the arti!t merely: for diſtinction, thotgli ti. 


ap 146SMs (uſt; C E N ter that pu: e, except jn ſeme few pieces, 


. mY Lic d tg (1312 ung attributes of LG! 1 11. 4 UCL 1G? | togetlic: * 


2% caſe theſe may be CUpPiGS unden tt! iE. cha! aCit T 0 . 


Soinnus. 
[ 7 4 — 8 * ö N 7 E * 7 = a e 
Flac. Arg. viii. v. * Stat. V. SYIV. . 2410. Art. 
01,1. . 549. Met. xi. v. 623. Stat. Theb. x. v. 108. Met. 
V. 649. Virgil calls Somnus, wir ged, uur and au, E. 
701, n. V. v. 862. Tibul. ii. el. 1. v. vie; Met. 
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it”, Somnus is ſuppoſed to communicate flee; 


to mortals, by pouring out of his horn on them; 
by touching them with his virga (which th: 


poets ſometimes gave him) or by gently paſſing 


by their bed-ſide., When he gave troubled ſeep, 
or tumultuous dreams, he mixed water, from for: 
infernal river, with his poppy-juice . 
Statius deſeribes Somnus more frequently than 
any other poet. He repreſents him as ſtandin; 
on the higheſt point in the moon's courſe, and 
bovering down*from thence with his wings ſprec. 
over the earth, juſt at midnight. He ſpeaks of (c- 


| Vegal. zelievos, in each of which this god Was jolie 

with? proper companions. In the fiſt, he was 
with Voluptas, as the goddeſs of feaſts ; 1 
the ſecond, with hard labour, repreſents) » i 
tired, and inclined to reſt; in the third, vw: 


Bacc hus; and in the fourth, with the god ot er 


Al | 


m This circumſtance is hinted at by the peets (Stat. Theb. :: 
v. 111.) who often ſpeak of his horn, Stat. I heb. vi. v. 27 


ii. v. 145, and V. v. 199. This Idea is ſo uſual in Statius's ” 


bald, that it may help to cortect a line which is [Carce Len 
by altering curru into cornu. Theb. Xii. v. 307. 


n The virga might be only the poppy on the tal, © Stat.! 


VM. Sylv. 4. v. Wt. Sil. x. v. 357. What Silius calls N Vir 


gil calls ramus. EI. V. V. 355. And he calls the poppy /- 


pa padiera, and leita's fer faſa popavera Same. Geo. iv. . q £1 


Geo. i. v. 78. Stat, 1 heb. V. v. 199. Sil. x. v. 358. 5 S1 


here calls him celer, which ſcems wrong, as ho is gerieral:y © 
ſceribed indolent and inactive. When he is called i t 


means winged. Ovid's is a very beautiful deſcriptien. Met, 


*. v. 649 


o Stat. Achil. I. i. v. 621. | on Theb, X. V. 124. Th. 
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All theſe fine images are in Statius's deſcrip- 
tion of the palace of Sleep, which is a full one, 
and ſeems to be borrowed from Ovid's, which is 
{till fuller. Statius places it in the unknown. 
parts of Ethiopia, and Ovid in Italy, near the 
lake Avernus, Somnus's attendants before the 


gates were, Reſt, Eaſe, Indolence, Silence, and 
Oblivion; ; and within were a vaſt multitude of 
dreams, in different ſhapes and attitudes. Over 
theſe, Ovid ſays, preſided the three chiefs, who. 
inſpire dreams into great perſons only; Mor- 
phzus, ſuch as relate to men; debe ſuch as: 
relate to animals; and Phantalos, ſuch as relate 
to inanimate things, They had each their par- 
ticular legions to inſpire dreams. into the common 
people. Theſe: are all ſpoken of perſonally by 
the poe ets ; but it does not appear tbat there 
. ſingle figure in the works of the artiits re- 
lating to theſe things 7. Ne nd Big ah i fs 


would be a pretty ſuhject for a painter now. Statius places him 
ukowile. with the mild Mors. I heb. Xx. v. 405. | 


IJ - P See Stat. T rich. X. V. 84. to 1 17. and Ovid. Met. * . V, 392. 


3 * 8 : | ( Fs 7 

5 to 646. Stat. Theb. X. v. 33. Met. xi. v. ft. Virgi's: de- 
eeription of the deſcent to hell near Ayernus, __ 8 Ovid's, 
5 En. V1, V. 27 Is Stat. T1 heh. X. V. 92. Met. * . 533 tv | 


645. Thc inferior Dreams are reckoned by Ii 5 aniong the 
attendants of the chariot of Nox, and are ſaid to be blac & | 
Statius. deicribes them ticking againſt the pillars ana walls in 
. the palace of Somnus, like bats, to w hich Homer compa! es the - 
Spirits in Ades. Tib, ji, el. 1. v. ult Stat. Theb. X. 7. $15. 
ag here helps to explain ineerto in 'Tibulbis. T Ne are de- 
leribed as wavering in their motion; as all the be ns relating to 
Aale axe ſaid to glidc on in an even and filent motieu. | 


. 
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As for the ſecond ſort of inhabitants in the 
| previous region, the TERRORS OF THE FANCY, | 
there is little to be ſaid. The poets, though they If 

realized even Death, Sleep, and Dreams, and | 

worſhipped them. in the vulgar. religion, alwa; 

_ confidered the others as exiſting no where but 1: | 

che imaginations „ ooo, 5 


WM. The ſecond abi en of hell is the REGION 
or STYX, or the HATEFUL PASSAGE, Th: # 


imaginary perſons of this part are the fouls po the | 

8 departed, who : are Ny POIs or Ing 7 for a pafſag : 
over that river! I 

| he fole governor here is CHaRoNn, whon 5 
Virgil defer! des as ſtrong, and in all the vigo: _ 

of old age, as meanly clad, with a large rouy' = 

i 1 Ovic reckons them among the things he could never belie- © 
3 3 Iriſt. J. iv. el. 7. v. 20. Cic. de nat. deor. I. ii. In the Vatic - 
r Fictuls appears the Chimera, with her mixed form, and bree © 
7 IN ing fire, (Hor. I. i. od. 27, v. ult. Lucr. V. v. 903. n. v: 5 
1 > 4% b ö "1 \ 4 
. 786.) Two Centaurs, a male and a ſemale; (Lucian deſctibes B 

a picture of a whole family of Centaurs by the famous Zentis, ; 

| Tom. i. p. 379.) The Hydra, with it's fnaky head: and Geryo: 


WE with Jus thre: buman heads. (En. vi. v. 289. ZE. Vii, \ 
38:85 $08. Mor . ii. dc . . . Briareus, with many hards , 
| dcylla, half fh and half human; a Harpy, half human ar: 


half bird. 1 fieſe anſwer all that Vu $4 mentions, 1 the 
Gurgon, An. vi. v. 285. | . 


n. vi. v 5 306. The louls of 55 anduried were nat ſoft. 


; ed $0 paſs the Styx till aſter. a hundred years. This was taught t 
[ 

| promote the tuneral rites, which were initituted by the l-gifl: 
| 


10 proven P11VAtE murders, Div, Leg. b. ii ſect. 4. 


MS 

beard, and matted grey hair, and with his eyes 
fixed and fiery, This deſcription agrees with 
the figures we have of him. by 


III. The third diviſion, EREBZUs, or the 
GLOOMY REGION, which begins on the other 
fide of the Styx *, is ſubdivided into five diſtricts. 
The firſt 1s the receptacle, or limbo of infants.— 
The ſecond, for ſuch as had been put to death 
without cauſe.— The third, for ſuch tuicides as 
were held excuſable by the Romans: a mclan- 

choly region amidſt marthes formed by the over- 75 
lowings of the river Styx,-—The fourth, the 
nields of mourning, full of dark g proves, for thoſe 
who dicd for love,—The fifth and latt, for de- 
parted warriors * 


At 


n. vi. v. 295 to 316. An. vi. v. 304. Charon, on a 
Gpuichral lamp in Bartoli, is receiving a Ghoſt, and in a relieve 
in the Barbarini palace, is landing Ghoſts on the ſhore of Ades, 
in the picture in the Vatican Virgil, Styx is repreſented a8 à tor- 
ent pouring down a Proca picc, and rowing along the boundaries 


of Ades. 


In each of the three div ions, on the other fide of Styx (which, 
perhaps, were comprehended under the name of Ades, as all 
tive might be under the name cf Orcus) was a judge, Minos tor 
Frebus,. Rhadamanthus for Tartarus, and MF acu3 for E :iyfrun, 
auto and Proferpina had their palace at the entrance of the road 

to the Elyſian fields, and prefided « over the whole ſubterranean 
world. En. vi. v. 432. 567. 642. Her. a i. od. 13. v. 23. 


Arn. vi. v. 427+ 430. 434—439. 441. 477» Virgil ſhows, 
at this diviſion was called Erebus, in his accoun t vt Uiphcus's 
cel. t. Compare Ceo: iv. v. 471 and 478. See tco v. 481. 
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At the entrance to Erebus ſtands Cerberus, te 
prevent any one's coming in who ought not tv 


be admitted. He is deſcribed (as in the piQuure 


of the Vatican Virgil) with three heads, and 
many necks encompaſſed with ſerpents, and from 


thence called by Ovid the Meduſean monſter . W 
1 KK The 


| Erebus may poſſibly be ſometimes uſed for the ſubterranean world 


in general. Thie picture in the Vatican Virgil has only the 
ginning of the third divition. Immediately behind Cerberus ar 
ſome infants, and juſt over him is Minos, who adjudges <1}: 


ghoſt to the place in which he is to reſide. He is ſitting in 


attitude of a judge. By him is the urn, uſed of old when giving 


ſentence. A line of ſpirits ſtand before him waiting his ſer- 


tence 3. and behind him is one, who, in going to the place allot- 
ted him, ſeems to meet with an old friend, who takes him +; 


the hand, M inos's urn always turned out. the right mark. Stat. 
'Theb. viii. v. xc 5. Statius deſcribes Minos and /Eacus fitting it 


judgment as aſſiſtants to Pluto, but it mutt have been orly oc 
fionally, Theb. viii, v. 8. Minos is tacre ſpoken of as. god. 


natured. 


n. vi. v. 412. Hor, I. iii. od. 11. v. 20. Met. x. v. 2: 


Horace (I. ii. 04. 13. v. 36.) gives him an hundred heads, dou! 


the number given by Heſiod. O,. 212. In the Vatican picture 


Cerberus mows a ſnarlir g Tort of ſatis faction at Orpheus's . wy 


and {ems angry at being pleaſed. This picture has but one of ti 
five diſtricts, the reſt being loft. Had they been better preſerve 
we thould doubtleſs have ſeen Dido, and ſeveral Grecian and 
Trojan warriors, as deſcribed by Virgil. 


It 15 remarked, that as all mankind may be divided into the | 
good, bad, and indiiferent, Ades is laid out by Virgil into 
_ three divifions — Elyſium for the good — Tartarus for the ba 
Land fer theſe who may be ſaid to be neither, Erebus, facii 
2s infants, innocent ſufterers, and the reſt aſſigned to this revicu. 
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IV. The fourth diviſion, TarTARUS, or the 
REGIONS OF ToRMENTSs, begins where the road 
through the diſtrict of Erebus branches into two; 
one to the right hand, leading to Elyſium, and 
the other to the left, leading to Tartarus. Ac- 
cording to Virgil this region begins with a city 
encompaſſed with a river of fire, and guarded by 
one of the chicfs of the furies. Within this city 
was a vaſt deep pit, in which the tortures were 
ſuppoſed to be performed. In this horrid part, 
Virgil places ſuch ſonis as have been inipious 
towards the gods, and ſuch as have been vile or 
miſchievous among men. Thoſe particularly 
who hated their brethren, uſed their parents il], 
or cheated their dependents, who made no uſe of _ 
their riches, who committed inceſt or adultery, - 
rebellious ſubjects or knaviſh ſervants, deſpiſers 
of juſtice, or betrayers of their country; and who» 
make and unmake laws, not for the Public good, 
but to inrich emietves®. 
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| W 20h account of. hell, in Lucian, agrees in theſe particu- 
lars with Virgil's, Lucian, tom. i, P. 332. ii. 301. {The reaſon 
why new-born infants were placed in Erebus (which ſeems unjuſt} 
is faid to be in order tc ſecure infancy, and give a check to the 
- barbarous cuſtom oft expoſing children, which prevailed every 
where except in /Fgypt, where it was forbid by a law. By the. 
folly condemned, V irgil is ſuppoſed to mean the ſulfly judged, allud- 
ig to the cuſtom of fitting in judgment, and paſſns ſentence 
1 upon every man at his dec N winch ſentence, if Wrong, Was 
to be rectified in the other World. See the origin of the cuſtom | 
in Plato's © « orzias. Div, Leg. "5 ls ets 4 


K. Yi v. 549 0 556. The impicus, An. vi. W - SIN 


f. and the ur; .. v. 608. is 624. It is plain Virgil had 
' this. 
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In this region reſided alſo thoſe infernal deitics 
the FURI1Es, who attend either to inflict or ap. 
gravate the torments, The deſcriptions of them 
are much more common in the poets than in the 
remains of the artiſts, 
numbers not only for the ſeveral regions of Or- 


cus, but as wandering about the earth to. tempt 
or puniſh the wicked, and ſometimes as attending 


on Jupiter in heaven itſelf. 


"Theſe goddeſſes (for 


ſo they are ſtyled) were looked upon as the diſ- 
penſers of the divine vengeance, the puniſher: 


of wicked actions, here and hercafter, and the in- 
flicters of terrors, wars, and peſtilence 7. 


As the poets, in diſpoſing the lower world 


beim to have been fond of throwing things into 


this diſtinction in his thoughts, from his not mixing them at al. 


ene with another; and even expreſſes it in the exclamation, v. 


620. As ZEneas did not enter into Tartarus, the picture re- 
| preſents only the city. The Sibyl relates the reſt, that Rhaca- 
manthus refided. there, and that there were in it much wo 


ter tible monſters than in the previous region; that it ended in 


gulphi twice as far below the earth as the heavens are above it, 
where the wicked were tormented. Zn. vi. v. 553. 577. 580, 


y ZEn. vi. . 571. Virgil gives them apartments in the pre 


_ vious region, Ibid. v. 280. And Statius ſpeaks of them 3: 
__ ſtanding round Pluto's throne, Theb. iv. v. 527. where hie calls 
them miniſters of Pluto's cruelty. En. viii. v. 701. En. Ni. v. 


852. En. vii. v. 409. Cotta ſpeaks of a temple to the furic: 


Cic. de nat. deor. I. ili. p. 6g. where it is ſaid, Furie dea , 


| ſpecu/atrices, crede, et windices facinorum et ſc; eris. "There is part 


of a prayer to them in Lucllius, Sat 1: iv. They were worſhuppec! 


at Athens by the title of Xe . e, Lucian, tom, ii. p- 215. 
Puhey were uſed as eo in the puniſhment of Penthea . 
| He 5 Oreſtes, | 12 


ds A 


The poets ſpeak of great 
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triads ®, ſo they have made three chiefs over all 


the other Furies, T iſiphone, Alecto, and Megæra, 


who were ſuppoſed to exceed all the reſt in cruelty 
and malice, and are called, by way of eminence, 


The Furies, or The Diræ. They were all three 


filters, born at one birth of the goddeſs Night, 
They are deſcribed as of a large ſize, and c 
to behold. They have a dark funeral robe bound 
round them with ſerpents, and vipers about their 
heads. They, ſometimes, too, hold vipers in 
their hands, and ſometimes whips or torches, al! 
as inſtruments of puniſhment, Ihe pocts ſpeak 


of them as tormenting the wicked, or hurry ing 
them into miſchief; and on ſome occaſions as at- 


tending on the throne of Jupiter, and as ſtanding 
round the ſeat of Pluto, ande as Waiting at the gate 


of 1 artarus * 3 


The vipers Hed the bead of T15IPHONE are 


_ repreſented by the peets, ſometimes as like ſer- 
pents intermixed with the air, and ſometimes as 


2 Ades itfelf is divided into three regions, Ercbus, Tartarus, 
and Elyſium; and is governed by three judges,” Minos, Rhada- 


manthus, and ZEacus ; and watered with three rivers, Acheron, 


Ceœcytus, and Phlegethon, with dther triads ot leſo note. 


2 En. xii. v. 848. Lucan. i. v. 574. 577. Flac. iii. v. 54 

They are ld, Met. iv. v. 474. ſqualid, „ed. Act. i. Sc. 
14. meagre, Again. Act. iii Chor. v. 7, 59. pace, Virg. Geo, 
ii. 153. iv, 483. Ovid. Ibis, v. 78. En. vi. 575, Though 


the figures, of the Furies are very uncommon, yet they are gene- 


RO, | op 


.. rally introduced in the relie vos of the death of Meleager, as en- 


COUTaging Alt haa to burn the fatal brand on which her ſon's lice 


dcpended. Cvid makes Althæa invoke the Furics. Met. viii. 


„. 48 zo 


ſerpents 
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ſerpents growing from her head inſtead of air. As P 

ihe is one of the chief of the infernal executioners, F 
her robe is deſcribed dropping with freſh blood, I ; 
and ſtiff with human gore, and faſtened round her L a 
with ſerpents inſtead of a girdle, as ſhe has ſome- oy 


times vipers twiſted round her arms inſtead f 
bracelets, They give her ſometimes a torch in her . 
hand freſh from the torture, and till wet with 
blood, and ſometimes a ſerpent in one hand, and 
a torch in the other; and ſometimes terpents in 
both, Here, ſhe is ſhaking her horrid head of . 
hair to rouze up all the vipers about it, and there, 7 
running on, with the air of a Bacchanal, to in- 
Cite men to deeds of blood and fury. Here urging 
on the torments of the condemned, and there 
_ whirling her => and exulting in the miſchief 
ſhe has done, Here ſhe is repreſented as a growing 
figure, and there CO ſetting out with all her at- 5 
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| tenants, , n 
. ALzcro, 2 
il A "EY all theſe particulars, we Theb. 1 . 91. Mat. TA | : 
5 v. 495. 483. Stat. Theb. i. ver, 111, Met. iv. v. 510. 400. 4 
Stat. Theb. i. v. 113. Ibid. vii. v. 466. Stat. Theb. vii. ver. * 
; 467. En. vi. v. 571. Met. iv. v. 510. 484. As a growng h 
5 Fgure, En. vii. 448. Virgil is deſcribing her as bringing 15 1 
'F peſtilence upon the earth, where the allegory and the re: Jity _ 
* anſwer exactly to each other. n. Geo, iii. v. 554. There 15 _ 
| a a legend in Flaccus concerning Tiſiphone, as remarkable as it is = 
| - uncommon, wherein ſhe endeavours to hinder 16 from landing in . ja 
| _ AX gypt, but is defeated by Nilus. The poet ſays, the Furys v. 
4 torches lay ſcattered in one place, and her avenging ſcourge m = 
another; ſeveral of her vipers were torn from her head, and e p. 
1 | terſelf preſſed down into the ſand-bank, from whence ſhe fun“ = 
| | | . | 
L 
[ 
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ALECTO, her ſiſter, ſeems to have been yet 
more terrible than herſelf. She is deſcribed much 
in the ſame manner, with vipers about her head, 
and about her very wings, and is armed with vi- 
pers, ſcourges, and torches, as appears from the 
hnelt deſcription of a Fury that was ever penned ©, 
 MEgGARA, 


to hell, wounded and vanquiſhed. See the whc le {tory (Flac. iv, 
v. 413+) from Which (as Flaccus obſerves) the Phracian Buſphe- 
rus, or Boſporus, acquired it's name, 


e An, vil, v. 329. 450. the 347. 451, This deſcription 
is one of the nobleſt parts in all Virgil's works, Zn, vii. v. 
224 to 571. Juno, to deſtroy the good underſtandiug between 
the Trojans and Latians, raiſes Alecto from Tartarus, who, 
receiving her orders, inſtantly flies to the queen of Latium, and 
darts one of her ſerpents into her boſom. This produces in her, 
firſt melancholy and complaints, then rage, and at laſt open 
acts of violence. From her Alecto flies to Turnus, and at 
midnight appears to him in his ſleep under the ſorm ot a prieſtefs 


| of Juno, and tries in a ſpecch to incite him to raiſe troops a- 


gainſt Æneas and his allies, Turnus at firſt treats her as a falſe 
_ prophetels, at which ſhe in a rage aſſumes her own ſhape, with _ 
all it's terrors about it. Her face grew larger and larger every 

inſtant; her eye-balls became like flames of fire, and her 
ſakes rofe about her, head in all their fury. She then bids 
him obſerve who ſhe j is; the diſpenſer of Wars and deſtruction, | 
darting, at the ſame time, her burning torch againft his breaſt, 
. Turnus ſtarts with the fright out of his ſleep, calls aload for arms, 
excites the people, and breathes nothing but ſlaughter. From 
hin AleQo flies, and raiſes a quarrel between a party of Tro- 
jan and ſome Latians; and when ſhe ſaw them ſufficiently pro- 
voked, ſhe herſelf founded the onſet to battle. The infernal 
_ blaſt made the woods tremble, and was heard for a vaſt com- 
paſs round about. She flies thence to heaven, tells Juno her 
conunands were obeyed, and wants to do more miſchief, Juno 
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Mona, the laſt of the three horrid ſiſters, 
called the Dir, has ſerpents on her head, and 
two diſtinguiſhed ones over her forehead, as her 
ſifters have; and, like them, is repreſented with 


torches. The poets ſpeak much leſs of her than 


of the others. There is but one deſcription of 
her that would make a good picture. It is in 


Virgil, where he is ſpeaking of the puniſhment of 


the Lapithæ, who are placed round a table plcn- 
tifully ſet out, with a looſe rock hanging ove 
their heads, and the Fury cloſe by to watch gud 


threaten them, the moment they offer to talic 
any of the tempting things let defore them ©, 


Such are the chiefs of the executioners employ- 


ed to torment THE IMPIOUS and * THE err, 


"I 


_ fays, it is enough, and bids her return to Tartarus. On which 
ſhe flies down, and plunges herſelf into a horrid ſulphureous la 
in the vale of Amſanctus, ſuppoſed to be a vent of the river A- 
cheron, that ſurrounds the city of Rhadamanthus, and ſo mul? 


lead Alecto directly to her uſual abode, | | 
Amſanctus, by the antients and moderns, is placed in the 
kingdom of Naples, between Trevicum and Acherontia. Here a 
temple was built to Mephitis (Plin. Nat. 1. iii. c. 93.) as the 300 


of peſtilential ſmells, Hence this place js called to this day Ne- 
ſanto (a corruption of Amſanctus) and Muffito, and agrees t 
Virgil's deſcription, ſee Polym. p. 276. As no poet ſpeaks 0! a 
horn as one of AleQo's bees, our. author thinks it was uſed 


Here only occaſionally. 


4 Her, Oet. Act 1 ſc. 2. Thyeſt. Acc. ii. ſc. 1. An. vi 


60%. Virgil calls her Maxima, by which, conudering her titers 
characters, is meant a chief, not the chief. That it is Megz19 = 


Virgil means is plain tum Statins, Theb. vi. v. 715. 
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into which the inhabitants of Tartarus ſeem to be 
divided by Virgil. 


The al los are the REBEL GIANTS, 
who, after their defeat, were caſt down to Tar- 
tarus, to receive the puniſhment due to their 


cnormous Crimes. The poets, in ſpeaking of 


theſe monſters, ſay, they had ſnakes inſtead of 
legs, This is explained by the works of the ar- 


tiſts, in which (as on a gem at Florence) they are 
often repreſented going off at che e into 


two vaſt ſerpents ©, 


7 ſpeaks of the vaſt variety of tortures in 
Tartarus, but names very few, + I he punithments 


are very uncommon too in the remains of the 


artiſts, In a fine relievo at the Villa Borgheſe, 


_ Tityos is lying on his back, and a vulture plung- 


* Theſe giants were not ſo eaſily conquered as might be ex- 
pected, or ſome poets have deſcribed that affair as attended with 
more difficulty than they ought. See Ovid, Met. V. v. 320. 
where he ſays one of the Pierides raifes the atchievements of the 

ants, and extenuates the actions of the gods. Faſt. V. v. 37. 
Lucr, ix. v. 656. Met. i. v. 184. See Mactob. Sat. 1. i. c. 20. 
where they ate ſuppoſed to be impious atheiſts. | 

Iyphæus is diſtinguithed by the poets as one of the chief lead- 
ers, Met. V. v. 326. Horace mentions him firſt in his account. 
of the battle, and names ſome more, Mimas, Porphyrion, Rhe- 
s, and Enceladus, I. iti. od. 4. v. 61. Virgil adds, Cœus and 


 lapetus, Geo. i. v. 283. and Aggeon. En. x. v 568. with the 


wo ſons of Alotus, En. vi. v. 589. Ovid ſays Gyg and 


| TE Wers concerned in the aft. ur —Faſt. ! IV. v. 592 Fat. il, 


ing 
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ing his beak into his ſide, as Virgil deſcribes {+ 
In another in the Barbarini palace, are the tos. 
tures of Tantalus, Siſyphus, and Ixion. 


TANTALUS is repreſented as hanging over the 


waters, which are always flowing through his 
hand, and gliding from him. Difappointment 


and a fort of ſtupidity, at being ſo perpetually 


baulked, appear in his face. From ſome (ch 
repreſentation Horace compares the tortures of 
Miſer to thoſe of Tantalus. He ſeems alſo to 
have been repreſented as ſtanding under a tice, 
with ripe fruits hanging juſt before his mouth, 
which when he attempts to take, moved away 
out of his reach; and ſometimes with a great 
itone over his head; juſt ready to fall upon him !“. 


Sisvrnos is ſeen, as Ovid deſcribes him, bend. 


ing under the weight of a vaſt ſtone. Luctet 
makes him only an emblem of the ambitious, . 
= Horace does Tantalus of the covetous 8, 


Ixiox (condemned for ;impiety and Ae de | 
appears as fixed to his wheel, which hurries hin 


f n. vi. v. 627, bo. Hor. I. i. Sat. 1. v. 71. Lucr, |: |! 


v. 1097. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 281. Met. iv. v. 458. Luc: 


v. 994. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. I. iv. p. 460. 


8 Homer's fine deſcription of him agrees with the more 
mon way of puniſhment, as rolling up a great ſtone again! 


de of a ſteep mountain, which always rolls down before he can 
fix it on the top, Met. Xii. V, 8. Me. i iv. v. 459. oer. l. 
; 6100. „„ ag | 8 DO 
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round in one perpetual whirl. In this manner he 
is deſcribed by the poets ®. 


V. The fifth diviſion, ELVYSstuu, or the xx- 
GION OF BLIss, is the habitation of thoſe who 


died for their country; thoſe of pure lives; in- 


ventors of arts; and all who have done good to 
mankind. Virgil does not ſpeak of any particular 
diſtricts, but ſuppoics that all have the liberty 


ol going where they pleaſe in that delightful re- 


gion He only mentions the vale of Lethe, or 
Forgetfulneſs, as appropriated to any particular 
uſe. Here, according to the Platoniſts, and other 
philoſophers, the ſouls which had gone through 
ſome periods of their trials, were immerſed in a 


river which gives name to the vale, in order to be 


put into new bodies, and to fill up the courſe of 


== their probation in our world i. 


The antient, as well as the modern, poets, ne- 


ver failed more in any thing than in making a 


heaven. Virgil's ideas, though preferable to 


Homer's, are ſtill very mean. The perſons in 
bis Elyſium are, ſome dancing, others engaged in 
what they moſt delighted in whilſt on earth, 


Thus Orpheus, for inſtance, is playing on his 


e BY * alſo of delightful groves, and a 


h Met. iv. v. 461. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 51. Geo. iv. v. 434. 
Ceo. iii, v. 39, Our author thinks that angues here ſhould be 
Ny which agrees with Ixion' © — whereas argue cons. 5 

See Polym. p. 280. | | 


4 An. vi, v. 660. 675: 679 703. 549. e 
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caſcade of water. But taking in all he ſays, b. 


deſcription of Elyſium, and the pleaſures enjoyed 


there, are ſo very low, that it ſeems almoſt to be 


borrowed, from the manner in which the com- 
mon people at Rome palled their boly days on the 


banks of the T'yber “. 


Facus, the proper judge of Elyſium, is . 


ther deſcribed by the poets, nor repreſented by thc 
artiſt, But PLuTo and PROSE RINA are comm! 


ſubjects with both. "Their palace ſtood where the 
three great roads of Ades meet, near the centre 
of their dominions. There is a great reſembl; anc 


| 


tune, and Pluto, which appears in their ſevcral 
figures (and is certainly well preſerved. by Bae 


phael, in his ſcaſt of the gods, on the marr: 


of Cupid and Pſyche) only the look of "Rs 8 
the moſt ſerene and majeſtic, and Pluto's the mult. 
ſullen and ſevere, The poets make the ſame 


tinction. Statius calls Pluto the Black Jupiter. 


and his complectiou (as well as is veil) ſhould de 


dark and terrible. He is ſometimes called Du, 
as Proſerpine is named Perſephone l. 


7 pb: _— 
J 1011 


k Corp are the deſcription of a helid: ay by Ovid. Past 
v. 540. and af the Joys of Elyflun! by Virgil, An. vi 647. 


This Holiday was kept on the ides of March in honour of Ate 
Perera, then a ſaint, but formerly an old cake woman at R Ile. 
| The beſt deſcription of a heaven is in Pindar, Olymp. od. 2. 


£1] In one of the pieces of painting diſcovered about the 6 


of the laſt century, is an old patzal⸗ place of the Naſſnẽ? W 
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From the little the poets ſay of Proſerpina's 
perſon, it may be inferred, that ſhe was of a 
brown complexion. Though Pluto made her 
the partner of his throne, it was a great while 


before ſhe could forgive the violence he had of- 


fered her, or forget the delightful vales of Enna, 
where ſhe uſcd to be fo happy with her nymphs. 


Ot this Ovid gives a very pretty and very pic- 


tureſque deſcription. There was a gloom Which 
hung over ber face for a long time, and which 
perhaps was never worn away. Statius found 
out a melancholy employment for her too; which 
was to keep a ſort of regiſter of the dead, and to 
mark down all who ſhould be added to that num- 


ber. He gives her another and more agreeable 


office. He ſays, when any remarkably good 


wife dies, Proſerpina orders the ſpirits of the 


delt women to walk in proceſſion to welcome 


her to Elyſium, and to ſtrew all the way with 
Lowers” ", | 


mily, Pluto and Proſerpina are fitting on thrones, whilſt Mer- 

cury lis introducing the ghoſt of a young woman, who ſeems in- 
imidated at Pluto's ſtern look, Behind ſtands her mother, wait- 
ing to conduct her back to ſore grove in Elyſium. Pluto holds 
a \ceptre in his hand, (Met. V. v. 420.) and hath a veil over his 
head, which Claudian calls mubes, as the lighter veil of the air 
and water nymphs was called vim u. Claud. de rapt. Pro. Stat. 
heb. iv. v. 475. Ibeb. ii. v. 5c Stat. Theb, xii, v. 273. 


. As 1. Vo . Faſt, iv. V. 44. Met. V. v. 470. 


n Hor. 3 od. 13. v. 21. He calls her . Faſt. iv. he 
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Our cathor concludes bers his inquiry con- 
cerning the agreement between the works of the 


Roman poets, and the remains of the ancient 


artiſts, He has laid down, in his laſt dialogue, 
a plan for carrying on this agreement with re. 


ſpect to many other ſubjects, which he thought 


might be of ſervice towards explaining the c!a(- 
fics: ſuch as the amours of the gods, and of 


their offspring, the heroes — fabulous actions 
relating to famous men not properly heroes — 
things remarkable, relating to the hiſtory, re- 
ligion, military affairs, arts and ſciences, &c, of 


the Romans. In all theſe ſubjects the poets and 


artiſts would be found to give mutual light to 
one another, And if ſuch an extenſive inquiry | 
| ſhould be made alſo into the Greek writers, the | 
whole would be a more uſeful and a more com. 


plete body of antiquities than any yet publiſhe!, 


and withal would be leſs voluminous than the 
ſingle collections of Grevius, Gronovius, or 


Mogtfaucon *. 


* nt is remarked of Montfaucon, that his deſign i is too wide, 
he having taken in all he could find, of whatever age or conn- 


try, down to the reign” of Theodoſius the younger, Nox has he 
executed his defign ſo regularly as it ſhould be, he has m red 
Tuſcan deities with Roman; Gallic figures with Syrian; 4 
gyptian with Athenian. This breeds confuſion, and multiplies | 
the atfributes of every god, As they are there, the ports do 
not agree with the artiſts, nor the artiſts with the poets, in 
15 their 2 r N See the * arücle of } 
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Scr. I. Some of the PAssaGEs referred to 

in the INQUIRY, with a few additional Nou Es. 
SECT, II. INSTANCES of the DEFEcTs of the 


modern ARTISTS and Pokrs in ALLEGORICAL 
>UBJECTS, 


er. 1 
Age iii. Though the firſt age of che Roman po- 
etry is dated from Livius, it is certain (not to 
mention the ſongs of triumph in Romulus's time, 
Liv. J. 3. e. 29.) there was ſomething of poetry 
under Numa, who pretended to converſe with 
the Muſes, as. well as with Egeria; and Horace 
| (lib. ii. ep. 1.) calls the Salian vatfer, Numa's 
verſes — um Saliare Numæ carmen. Pythagoras Y 
{who gave a tincture of poetry to the Romans) 
_ his followers, like our druids, delivered moſt 
their precepts in verſe, Indeed in that and 
4 next ages the Roman poetry was of a re- 
ligious kind : their very prayers were poetical, 
; Horace, L 2. 0.7: Carmine an ſuperi pla- 
cantur, carmine manes. They had likewiſe _ 
bre W or ſacred writers, who wrote in verſe. 
2x | Theſe were ſo numerous, that there were 
above 2000 volumes even in Auguſtus's time, 
Who ordered moſt of them to be burnt, reſerv- 
= J. 5 . 


[186 J 
ing only the cFoice of the books of the ſibpls. 
Horace ſcems to ailude to them, I. ii. ep. I. v. 26, 
— Anniſa vilumina vatum. Though the author; 


are Called vates, and their works carmina, that 
does not imply they were all poetry. Carmen 
often ſigniſies 4 charm, particularly in Pliny, 
J. 28. c. 2. Perhaps ſolemn forms, prophecies, 
charms, were at firſt in verſe, and thence car 
men, cantare, decantare, might be uſed even 
when they were written in proſe. The old Ro— 
mans had alſo a kind of plays derived from what 
they had ſeen of the Tuſ:an actors ſent for to 
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i Rome to expiate a plague. See Livy, 1. 7. c. 2, 3 
| N ej? er, he ſays, ſignifying à player in Tuſcan, 1 
| _  bijirio came to be uſed inſtead of /udio, To that . 
if may be added the jeſting dialogues at their vin. E 
V tage feaſts, (Hor. 1. 2. ep. 1. v. 139.) and thoſe” 1 
1 poets Who ſang, like our bards, at the tables?“ 
the rich, the aichievements of their anceſtors. 3 

ic, Tuſe. Quzſt. I. 1. p. 280. Val. Max. I 
[| J. 2. c. 1. The Feſcennine poetry, mentioned : b 
4 dy Livy and Horace, was probably a fort of dil. . 
1 logues. Hor. I. 2. ep. 1. v. 154. All theſe, with I 
[ | their works, are loſt, Livius being the fir it Ro- ; 
178 man poet of whom any ny remains. 4 
| 3 
ih INTRODUCTION. E 
14 ; Ad noſtrum tempus Livi ſcriptoris ab @vo. : 


| | Hor. J. 2. ep. I. v. 63, page Tre : | | 
F | : | | Ec poſt Punica bella quietus, quærere cœpit : eg A 
| ED qe Sophocles et Theſpis et Æſchylus utile ſerren - 

Hor. 4 2. * 1. v. 164+ P. 1 


Felix 


W 
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5 
1871 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere, cauſas, ce, 
Oeo. 2. v. 492. p. vi. 


. —— celle aq fan 
, Virgilio annuerant gaudentes rute Camane, 
Hor, I. 1. ſat. 10. v. 44. p-. vili. 


BOOK 1. CH 4 P. 1. 


— —— 7 Wen 

— IANNITE Cui dextra lake 

Ignibus armata eft, ——- Met, 2. v. $46, 324. P. 7. 
Vuitu, quo cœlum tempeſtateſque ſerenat, 
Oſcula libavit natæ.— Aa. 1. v. 256. P. 8. 
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Demens qui nimbos et non Irene tulmen 
| Are et cornipedum pulſu ſiaulahat equorum. 
| | En, ©. v. 501. p 9. 


poo, 
SOOT AE 


* 


— api qui tonat ober quis, p. 9. 
| In vos alta Jovis dextera fulmen habet. | 
Ovid. I. 3. el. 3. v. 10. p. 9. 
Mi atronz prieter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 
Ovid, de Art, Am. I. 1. 31, p. 10 
#Egidaque horriferam, turbatz Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque prolibant, 
Connexoſque angues; ipſanique in pe Store divæ 
Gerona, deſecto vertentem lumina collo. 
| * v. 428. . | 


CHA p. II. | 
E 85 0 mie Venus beben quoties velamina ponit, 
; Protegitur lava ſemireduſta manu. 
| Ovid, Art. Am. 4. . 0144 P. 17. 
Turpe vir et molier, juncti modo, protinus hoftes 
Non illas lites Appiar ipſe ue + 
Rem. Am. v. 66. p. 18. 
ou ſi tollas, pe iere Cupidiniz arcus, 
. Rok Am, V. 143. P. 19. Es 5 
N 1.3 1 8 | 8 5 hi 
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[ 188 ] 
Ac nudam effigiem clypeo fulgentis et haſtà, 
Pendentiſque Dei, perituro oſtenderet hoſti. 
Juv. fat. 11. v. 107. p. 23. 


Hinc Auguftus agens Italos in prælia Cæſar 

Stans celſa in puppi : geminas cui tempora flammas 

Læta vomunt; patriumque aperitur vertice ſidus. 
n. 8, v. 678. p. 28. 


Qualis ubi hybernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
8 Peſer:t, ac Delum maternam eint Apollo, 
IS In{tauratque choros ; 
Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 
| | Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat auro. 
| Tela ſonant humeris.— En. 9. v. 150. p. 29+ 
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| | — mmm nnnmnnn — Cithara crinicus Iopas 

y Perſonas aurata, Z7EN, 1. v. 741+ p. 29. 
1 NT A 


/ Hoc Polybynnie 
#  Leſboum A tendere Barbiton. 
1 Hor. I. x. od. v. 34. p. 32 


e 


0 3 Mc ox et Leucatz nimboſa cacumina montis, , 
1 | Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 
I'S | ; En. 3. v. 275. Pp. 32. 


— Fora litibus omnia ſervent. 
1 I pſe poteſt fieri Marſya cauſidicus. 
|| | __ Mart, I. 2. ep. 64. p. 34. 
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'F Ora vides Hecates in tres vertentia partes, 
. Servet et in terras compita ſecta vias. 
1 | | _ Faſt, 1. v. 142. p. 36. 
43 —__ quam diverſis partibus orbis 
i Anxia præcipiti veniſſet epiſtola pinnd. 


1 |; V Juv. ſat. 4. v. 149. p- 38. 
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= Dulcem quæ ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperes ! 

{BY 55 D mutis quoque piſcibus 179 3 
it | . Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſonurn.-Her, 1. 4. od, 3: p- 39. 2 
1 | : 1 
| | = os quoque muta fere, volucer Tegeze, ſonoree | F 
'F orga premas. Stat. I, 1. Lap 3˙ v. 8. p. 39. : EE 
[; | | With 090 
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Wichout this legend of Mercury it would be difficult to have 
idea of a et nging fiſh, or a muſical beaſt. 


— — — — At tu 
Nil niſi Cecropides, truncoque ſimillimus Hermæ. 
Nullo quippe alio vincis diſcrimine, quam quod 
Illi marmoreum caput eſt, tos vivit imago. 

Juv. ſat. 8. v. 55. p. 41. 


BOOK II. 


- Pazci, quos æquus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad æthera virtus. 
En. 6. v. 130. p. 42. 
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Nec quia deſperes invicti membra Glyconis ; 
Nodoſs n notis prohibere podagra. 9 


Hor. I. 1. ep. 1. v. 33. p. 43. 


Addidit Arcadio terga leonis at's. 
Mart. J. 9. p. Cg. p. 47. 


Hzs rapit Antæi velox in S Draucus, 
Grandia qui vano colla labore facit. 
M.,rt. I. 14. ep. 18. p. 50. 


| Acer equus quondam, magnæqus in Pulvere ban. | 
Met. 7 7 V. "+ fg P. 50. 


Et ts; 8 vocant per cearmina læta, tibique 
Oſcilla ex altà ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. 
Hinc omnis largo pubeſcit vinea ſœtu; 
Complentur valleſque cavæ, ſaltuſque profundi, 
Et quæcunque deus circum caput egit horeſtuin. 


* 2 a OA 


1 | Seo. 2. v. 392. p. 65. 

= - 0 when applied to a perſon or figure, ignified beat ei- 
Ful. . e by WOE: figures, tranſlates it 
1ovial. | | FD i 


Litus pulcher, trabeaque Quirinus, 
Faſt, 6. v. 373. p. 60. 
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BOOK III. 


r 
1 2 * . 


Mens bona dicetur, mmibus peſt terga revinctis. 
Ovid. Amor. I. 1. el. 1. v. 32. p. 63. 


128 
. 


Et tibi quæ Samios diduxit litera ramos 

Surgentem dextro monſtravit limite callem. 
Peri. ſat. 3. v. 82. p. 66, 67. 

| | Conſtitit, atque caput niveo velatus amictu, 

1 . Tam bene dits notas ſuſtulit Hle Manus.. | 

| Faſt. I. 3. v. 364- . ee p. 67. 
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Ijorioſo ne pede . 
Stantepi columnam. 
Qu 


Hor, 1. I. od, 235 p. 71. 
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F | Wem tulit ad ſcenam wentef, gl Yria curru. 

| Hor. I. 2. ep. 1. v. 177. p. 73. 

1 | Te ſemper anteit ſ.eva neeſtar, 

| Cu vos trabales et tert manu 

1. — Gefians ahena; nec jeverus | 

| Uncus abeſt, liquidun.que plumbhum. 
Hor. J. 1, Od. 35. Ve 16. Pp. 75. 


_ 
B 


Hie per ſancta tuæ Funcnis numina juro 
Tibul. J. 4. (l. 13. v. 16. p. 7 76. 


1 


2 | Et per Ju nonem, de mino jurante, miniſtro 

q | | | Juv. ſat; 2. v. 99. p. 761. 

1 "8 | Scit Genizs, natale come: qui tempera: aſtrum, 
bo Mature deus humanæ, mortalis in unum- 

. Quucdmque caput, vultu mutabilis, el: us et ater, 
| Hor. I. 2. ep. 2. v. 187. p. 76, 77. 
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— — Stat. Fortuna ir pre ba noctu, 
Arridens nudis infantit us. —— 
© Juv. ſat. 6. v. Cc 5. p. -; 
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Hac facie, Fortura tibi Rimarg placchas. 
Luc. Bs Ws £$&; P- 86. | 
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BOOK lv. 


n wade 8 — 


Tum mihi cœrubeus ſupra put aſtitit tbe; 
Noctem liememque ferens. — En. 3. v. 195. p. 36. 
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Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas, 
Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelaſque ſequentes 
Panditur : ipſe tibi jam brachia centrahit ardens 
Scorpius, et cœli jutti plus parte reliquit. 

Vir. Geo. 1. v. 35. p. 89. 
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= Milo venit arnua cura, 
. Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus, et ave i cedens canis occidit aftro. | 
The original reading was adverſe, according to the beſt MSS. 
thea canii is the genitive caſe, and adverſum afirum is that con- 
flellation; - but owe ſum um means Taurus, — Vir. GCo.. 1 
*. 218. P. ga. 
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Subſequitur rapide conterta. canicula curfi x 
Cum rapidas, torrens, ſ.tientes Sirius Indos 
Arclebat colo. Geo. 4. v. 420. . 97» 
| Ceeruleus et vultum ferrugine Lucifer attà 
fe Sparſus erat. — Before Cæſar's death, 
8 Met. 15. v. 790. P- 101. 
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— 


Velatis cornibus et jam 

Flac. Arg. L. v. 33. p. 102. 

_ Cemmea purpureis cum juga demet equis. 
Faſt. 2, v. 72. P. 103. 


Luna venit. 


Carmina ſanguinca 1 cornua lunæ, 
Et revocant nes: ſol:s cumtis equos. 
Ovid, 1. 2. el. 1. v. 24. p. 103. 
Cum fol Herculei terga 3 acht. CE» 1 
Ovid, de Art, Ara. 1. v. 68. p. 104. 
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- Duplices tendens ad ſydera Palmas. 
le, raying. I En. 1. v. 93. P. 145. 


Cecler admiſſis labitur 2% equis, | | 
| [amis aqui] Ovid. I. I. el. 8. v. $0. p. 207 
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Bruma nov} prima eſt, veteriſque noviſſima ſolis. 


Faſt. 1. v. 164. p. 108. 


woo Torquet medjos nox humida curſus; 
Et me ſævus equis Orient afflavit anhelis. 
En. 5. v. 740. p. 109. 
Roſcida purpured ſupprime lora manu. 
Ovid. I. 1. el. 13. v. 10. p. 110. 
Menmonls in roſeis /utea mater 0quis, 
Faſt. 4. v. 714. p. 110. 
Luteaq ue exiguis areſcunt ſulphura flammis. 
Met. 15. v. 351. p. 110. 
Præſideo foribus ceœli, cum mitibus horis. 
Faſt. 1. v. 125. p. 111. 


— 


Ille tenens dextra bocalum, clavemgue finiſtrs, 


Bina repens oculis obtulit ora ineis. 
Faſt. 1. v. 56. 5 111. 


Principium des, Jane, licet velocibus atnisy 


Et revoces vultu ſzcula longa tuo. 
Mart. I. 8. ep. 8. p. 112. _ 


Ante quod eſt in me, poſtque, videtur idem. 


Tan. I. "2 CPs z. 


B Fa ok v. 


Per Siculas equitavit aquas. 
Hor. I. 4. od. 4. v. 44+ p. 117. 


Confligunt Zephyruſque Notuſque, et letus Bois 
Eurus equis.— En. 2. v. 417+ p. 117. 


—— Rorant pennzque ſinaſquc. 
Met. 1. v. 268. p. 117, 


. Chloris eram quæ Flora vocor, &c. 


Faſt. f. v. 212. p. 18. 


| F erveſcunt graviter on incita Aabris. | 


Lucr. 6. v. 427. p. 119. 


Hine 4 | Tarpeium, Ke, = An, 8 Vs 356 p. 125. 
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Lic roſeo Thaumantias ore locuta eſt. 
En. 9. v. 5. p. 126. 


Parva metu primo, mox ſeſe attollit in auras» 


En. 4. v. 176. p. 126. | 
Nocte volat cœli medio terræ que per umbram, 
Stridens; ncc dulci declinat lumina fomno z 

Luce ſedet cuſtos, aut ſummi culmine tet, 
Turribus aut altis.— Mn. 4. v. 117, p. 127. 


BOOK: VE 


Hzc et ccrulcis mecum conſurgere digna 
Fluctibus, et noſtri potuit confidere concha. 
[ Spoken by Venus of Vielantilla.] 
Stat. 1. Sylv. 2. v. 118. p. 132. 


juvenem in latebris, averſum a lumine, nympha 


| Collocat : ipfa procul, nebulis obſcura, reſiſtit, 


Seo. 4. v. 408, p. 134. 


; 3 intorfit lumine glauco z 


Et graviter frendens fic ſatis ora reſolvlt. 
Geo. 4. v. 524. P. 134. | 


Saltantes ſatyros imitabitur Alpheſi bœus. 


Vir. ecl. 5. v. 73. p. 134. | 
Paſtorem ſaltaret uti Cyclopa, rogabat. 
Hor. ſat, 5. v. 63. P. 135 


Clioque et Beros ſoror, Oceanitides ambæ, 


Ambz auro, pictis incinctæ e ambæ, 
Seco. 4. v. 342. p. 135. 
Et Thetidi quales vix reor aſſe pedes. ” 
Ovid. Ep. Her. 20. v. 60. p. 136. 


Anna tegens vultus, ut nowa fta, ſu0s.. 
Faſt. 3. v. 690. p- 136. | 


Ve canere antiqui dulcia furta Jovis. 
1 I, el. 55 v. 20, P. 137. 80e p. 2 
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Quam domus Albunez reſonantis. 
| Hor. I. 1. od. 7. v. 13. p. 138, 
Hic eſt Euphrates, præcinctus arundine frontem: 
Cui coma deper:det cœrula, Tigris erit. 
Ovid. Art. Am. 1. v. 231. p. 140. 


BOOK VII. 


stabat anhela metu, ſolum Natura Tonantem 
Reſpiciens. Stat. Achil. 2. v. 489. p. 146. 


Effuſceque comas et apertæ matres 
Significant luctum. 
Met. 13. v. 689. p. 149. 


re loca, qui mentes, quæve ſerantur gu. 
Ovid. Art. Arn. I. V. 220. P- 15 To 


Quantus Atlas, au: quantus Eryx, aut ipſe coruſcis 


Com premit ilicibus quantus, gaudetque nivali 


Vertice fe attc Lens pater SPY ad auras. 
„En. 16. v. 703. p. 155. 
Vertumnis quotqact ſunt, natus iniquis. 
Hor, J. 2. fat, 7. v. 14. p. 157. 
Olm tru-cus eram ficolaus, inutils lignum, 
Cum faber incertus ſcannum faceretne Friapum 


Maluit eſſe deum: deus inde ego. — 


Hor. 1. 2. ſat. 1. v. f. p. 157. 


Ft teneram a radice ferens, Sylyane, cupreſſem. 5 
| Geo- 1. . 20. P. 159 · 5 


BO 0 K VAIL. 


Luctus et t ultrices poſuere cubilia curg, 


Paltentz{que habitant morbj, triſtiſque ſenechui, | 
Et meta, et maleſuada fames, ac turpis geſtas; 


Terribiles viſu forina, == En. 6. v. 277. p. 


— Curas, laqueata circum 


Tecta volantes — Hor. I. 2. 780 atk v. 12. p. as.” 


| Nen mortis laqueis expedies caput. Hor, I. 3. 0d. 24. v. 9. 
T bis per bes is . Catullus means by the whirl of death. 


Certe ego te in medio ve: ſantem turbine lethi 5 | 
Sauk. ++ C8) Nurt. Fel. v. 150. . . 
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Poftque venit tacitus, fulvis circumdatus alis, 
Somnus, — Tibul. 2. el. 1. v. uit. P. 167. 
Hunc quogue, qui cru madidas tibi pronus habenas 
Ducit, in Acnics vigilis demitte ſoporem, 
Stat, Theb, 12. v. 307. p. 168. 
Cornu bere, inflead of curru, would n cerrret a miſtake of 


4 tranſcriber or editor. 
©:evit et in lucem, Stygus emiſſa tenebris, 
Pallida Tiſiphone: morbos agit ante, metumque, 
Inque dies avidum ſurgens caput ain effert. 
: Geo, 3. v. 554, p. 176. | 
Invidia infelix Furias amnemque ſeverum 
Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis ertes, 
Immanemque rotam.-Geo, 3. v. 39. p. 181. 

p. viii. I. 10. Though leſt unß niſted, &c, The plaineſt proof 
of this is the many breaks, or hemiſtics, in the Æneid itſelf; 
which are to be found in no other finiſhed Latin poem, nor in 
any other of Vizgil's works, The arft fix books arc reckoned 


rauch more correct than the ſix laſt. 


P. ix. I. 20. Recommended by Virgil, Le. Modeſty and 555. 
nature were the chief beauties of Virgil's private character. He. 
thought humbly of himſelf, and handſomely of others, and was 
ready to ſhew his regard for merit, even where it might ſeem to. 


claſh with his own, He was the firſt that introduced Horace to 


Mzcenas, between whom there grew up ſo high a degree of 


triendſtiip as is very uncommon between a firſt miniſter and a poet, 


07 indeed between any two friends, though more on a level; for 
there is reaſon to think that Horace haſtened himſelf out of this. 
world, to accompany his great friend in the next: and therefore 
what he ſays in an ode, when Mzcenas was extremely ill, ſeems. 


to be too ſerious for a poetical rhodomontade : 1hinus, ibimus utrun- 
Que precedes, ſuprema carpert iter comites parati, I. 2. ad. 17. Ac- 


cordingly Horace dies about three weeks aſter nw an order 5 


las remains to be buried cloſe by Mæcenas's. 


Page. xix. Jt wat not till after, &c. Rome, as well as the ; 
inhabitants, was in the beginning rude and unadorned. 
Their houſes were only a covering againſt the weather, and 


tence called. fefle, as the rope were termed Ae from being 


of 
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of ſtraw. It was long before the houſes or temples had ny . 
naments, The king's palace was a thatched houſe: 

Romuleoque recens horrebat regia camo. 

ZEn, iii. v. 654. 
Quz fuerit noſtri fi quæris regia nati, 
Aſpice de canna Rraminibuſque domum. 
Ovid. Faſt. I. 3. v. 183. | 
The ſtatues of the gods were of earthen ware, Faſt, I. i. v. 204. 

Juv. fat. ii. v. 117. The chief ornaments, both of their hou{e: 
and their temples, were their trophies, the trunks of trees Ude 
with the arms taken in war. The patricians only at firſt wer; 
allowed the privileges of trophies, but the plebeians came aſtc:- 
wards to have a ſhare in this honour, to which ſome rights we 


annexed. It was not Jawiul to remove them, unleſs on . 
ordinary occaſions, as after the battle of Cannæ. Things e. 


mained much in this Kate till the ſecond Punic war, E 
v. Bg, v. 11-17. 


Pe. xXili. I. 8. Ml the poets are emitted ER &e. The omiſſion 
of Claudian ſeems only to be regretted by our author, who, tho! 
be wrote when the true knowledge of the artiſts was no more, 
and the true tafte of poetry was ſtrangely corrupted, far exceed 
the poets that were long before and long after him. 


P. 6. King and Father, &c. Pater is often uſed in the Reman 
authors for gowernour, chief, or great prince. Thus of Jup'tc:, 
Hominum deimque pater. So Liber pater. — Pater /Encas -- 


Pater Tiberinus —Pater Apenninus. This ſenſe might poſſibly 
have been attached to the word Pater ever ſince. the. patriarcts/ 


form of government. 
P. 162, n. (2) After be was an inbabitont. 17 the notion 


tlie author of the Divine Legat ion (vol. I. p. 210.) be true, . 
the fixth /Eneid is nothing elſe but a deſcription of Aneass 


tion into the Eleuſinian myſteries, (where, among others 


TACLES, Were exhibited the ſcenes of heaven, hell, ely1u, 
&c,) well might Mis deſcribe. them 1 in an exact Cor, having 
been himſelf initiated. | | 
P. 171, The third diviſion, 3 c. The derivation of 
the words Erebus and Tartarus, according to the critics in ht 
ſort of knowledge, agrees with Virgil's deſcription of tiſem for 


Erebus, os the gloomy region, is derived from a Hebrew word bs 
nifying night, or gods if og and Tartarus from Taper ]a, 10 
* or torment. | 7 
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APPENDIX. SECT, 1. 


8 the author's judicious remarks on the 

DEFECTS of the MODERN ARTISTs and 
POETS in their ALLEGORICAL REPRESENT A= 
F10NS are more proper for the young ſcholar's. 
conſideration after the peruſal of the Inquiry 
than before, they are placed here by way of ſup- 
plement to the INTRODUCTION, in order to 


ſhew how uſeful the ſtudy of the anTiqQurs, 


and how neceflary a TRUE IDEA of the ALLE- 
GORIES of the ANTIENTS, and of their MACHI- 
K Or INTERPOSITION of the GoDs, are, not 
only to the YOUTHS at SCHOOL, but to all thoſe 
who defire to have a true taſte for the BEAUTIES | 
of POETRY, PAINTING, and SCULPTURE, 


The DEFECTS of the MODERN 
4 ARTISTS. 


Ne inſtances of multiplicity, impropri- 
ety, and obſcurity, in the allegorical figures, 
. be given even from the gardens of Ver- 
aihes, and the collections in Rome itſelf; but 


the: 8980 number of puzzling, fanciſul, and 


unnatural allegories are to. be found in Ripa' 8 


[conologia, publiſhed by him at Rome in 1603, 


» direct our modern artiſts in allegorical ſub- 


jects; and which has been deemed ſo good "> 
"mov that. it has been tranſlated em the Ita- 


lian 


4 4 0 12 » 4 


you play to them on a flute — Beauty, b 


a? 
lian into no leſs than ſeven different languages. 
Amongſt his odd figures, Flattery is repreſenter 
by a woman with a flute in her hand, and | 
ſtag at her feet; becauſe, ſay ſome, ſtags love 
muſic ſo as to ſuſfer themſelves to be taken 
DV a 


naked lady, with a globe and compaſſes in lier 


hand, and her head in a cloud; becauſe the 
true idea of beauty is very hard to be conceived— 
Liberty, with a cat at her feet; becauſe cat 
loves liberty — Sincerity, with her heart in her 


hand — Terror, with a lion's head — Caprice, 


by a man with his bellows and ſpurs; becaulc 
the capricious ſometimes blow up people? 
tues, and at other times ſtrike at their vices— 


The Holy Catholic Faith, by a lady with : 


Heart in her hand, and a lighted candle Ranging | 
upon the heart; becauſe faith enlighten: the 
mind — Corpulency holds a crab in his hand, 
becauſe crabs grow fat at the increaſe of » 
moon. ol 
improper and unnatural — 2 and very = : 
for patterns to our „„ 


- All theſe are ſurely inſtanccs 


\ | 255 39 here 


a There are many more of the like kind; as, Fraud by a 


woman with two different faces and heads, with two hearts in 


one hand and a maſk in the other, and with a ſcorpion's ta and 


an eagle's legs — Judgement, by an old man fitting on A ein- 
dow, becauſe judgement is the reſult of much experience + 
Perſuaſion, with a tongue on the top of her hand — and ! ich, 


with flames on her's. — When virtues or vices are repre red 


as perſons, they ought not to be repreſented under circumil: ces 
inconſiſtent with the nature of human bodies; ſuch, is fur, 0 


E © tw ©: 
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There is another famous book conſiſting of 
allegorical pictures, and called Horace's Ems 
blems, becauſe taken from his works. It was 
deſigned by Otho Venius, a celebrated painter, 
born at Leyden in 1556. He ſtudied at Ant- 
werp, and was the famous Rubens's maſter, 
Notwithſtanding this, his patterns are almoſt as 
full of faults as Ripa's, though of a different' 
kind, Ripa's fancies are generally defective as 
far-fetched and obſcure; whereas Venius's em- 
| blems are commonly too literal and trifling, If 
Horace ſays, Miſce flultitiam confilizs brevem, 
Venius repreſents Folly as a ſhort child, For, 
virtus oft vitium fugere, there are ſeven or eight 
Vices purſuing Virtue, —For, d:minum wehet, a 
wan richly dreſſed is riding upon the back of a 
poor man crawling on all four. To theſe many 
more may be added, as too literal and frivolous, 
As to his allegorizing in ſingle figures, to ex- 
preſs ſuch and ſuch a paſſion, though he is not 
ſo ridiculous as Ripa, yet he falls very far ſhort 
of the juſtneſs and propriety of the antients. 
For inſtance, Pride is diſtinguiſhed by a peacock 
over her head — Envy is cating a part of her 
heart — Poverty with a cabbage — Labour 
with an ox's head on his back — Fear, with a 
hare ſtanding on his ſhoulders, — This | ſuffices 


- any part of the body, without its being affected by it, Thus 

Religion (in Ripa) carries a flaming fire in the palm of her hand 

and Hereſy has flames coming out of her mouth, 'T his fault 1 | 
wry IO! to ” met With. | 


Kc. he is much more exact; but then it is owin? 
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to ſhew his puerility in ſome caſes, and his 
cxpreſſiveneſs in others. In ſome of his imaginar\ 
beings, as Virtue, Wiſdom, Love, Hope, Picty, 


generally to his borrowing the hgures from the 
antient ſtatues and medals, 


Rubens is one of the moſt famous of gu, 


modern painters for allegorical figures, 
perhaps dealt in them the more for being“ 


nius's ſcholar. His character as a colouriſt 


unqueſtionable; and in the parts wherein be 
excels he is ſecond to none: but as to his man- 
ner of treating allegories, he would have ſuc- 
ceeded better, had he been more regular in his 
imitations of the anticnts, 


His taſte in allegories plainly appears in 


large work, (all deſigned by himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed by Gevartius) conſiſting of a great 
riety of prints, moſt of which abound chic; 


in imaginary figures. It was occafioned by 


the entry of Ferdinand into Antwerp, in 


1635. Amongſt many others are the follow 
ing inſtances, which will ſerve to ſhew his n 


_ repreſentations of . the allegorical perſonages of 
the antients, and his invention of others in n 
improper or confuſed light : A mean ſtaring A- 


pollo, in a chariot drawn by two horſes only — 


Diana dreft like Veſta, with the fulmen in 
band — Time, with an hour-glaſs on his 
| head; ; and Hope, with. her anchor upon he 


ſhoulde 
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the Banqueting-houſe at Whitchall, 
pictures in the Luxemburg-gallery at Paris? 
In theſe it is ſeen, that Rubens's character is 
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houlderi=— Here a lady, with a ſhip ſailing 
along the palm of her hand ; ; and there another, 
with a ſhip on her head Two Fames, each 
with two trumpets ; one of them with a tyger 
in her "hs. and the other with an eagle at her 
feet His winds, with cheeks ready to 
burſt — Providence, with one face before, 
and another behind It may indecd be ſaid 


in his excuſe, that the work was executed in 


haſte. But are there not the ſame faults in two 
of his moſt ſtudied performances, the cieling in 
and his 


colouring, (which appears here in its higheſt 


perfection,) and not allegorizing : for as to the 


latter, there are ſeveral faults even in the moſt. 
excellent works of that great maſter ; ſome of 
which are pointed out in the note below >; I 

Dominichino, 


v In the farther ſquare of this cieling are two ladies, ſup- 


poſed to be Righteouſneſs and Peace, embracing each other, 


though one has no attribute to diſtinguiſh her, and Peace 


_ only a very general one. — In the hither ſquare, two of 


the three imaginary. ladies, holding two crowns - over the 
head of the young prince, are. alſo without any attribute, 
tho ugh faid to be the geniuſes of England and Scotland, -- 
— In the middle great oval (or the apotheoſis) there are 
wo Virtues with improper ſymbols ; Piety, with a fire on an 


altar, very near her breaſt, and Juſtice, graſping a bundle of _ 


games, with her ſcales in the fare hand, — In one of the fide 
pannels Cupids are conducting a triumphal car drawn by wild 
ons z and, in the other, the like car, drawn by a ram and a 


| bear 


| 
| 


„ 
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Dominichino, one of the moſt exact mafic; 
in the belt of all the ſchools in Italy, and who 1: 
| as 
bear.---The figures in the four corner ovals are deſigned for the 


four cardinal virtues, and are the moſt faulty of all, "i! 
ought not to be repreſented by deputies, but to appear for them. 


ſelves; whereas 'Temperance only is ſeen in her own form. 


The other three are figured under different deities, and thoſe rot 


well choſen. Apollo ſtands for Prudence, Minerva for Juſtice, 


and Hercules for Fortitude: though the laſt is obvious, 


other two are not ſo, Their attitudes alſo are faulty, Apc!!. 


ſits on Avarice; Temperance treads on Rapaciouſneſs ; Her. 


les kneels on a ſnake-headed lady, perhaps Envy; and ul. 


nerva neither ſits, ſands, nor kneels, upon a naked perfon en 


to be gueſſed at: Apollo has a horn of plenty in his hand, hu! 
the reaſon why is not known, Notwithſtanding theſe alle- 


gorical faults, it is one of the fineſt paintings in the world, as 


to the colouring and judicious management of the light and 


ſhades, and deſerves the higheſt regard, Were it in Italy, 11: 


vellers would go an hundred miles out of their Fwy to ſee it, who 


Obs now have never ſeen it at all. 


The faults remarked in the Luxemburg callers are, 1, The 
allegorical figures of the antients are miſrepreſented. I 
three Deſtinies, in the firſt place, are all young plump lad 


| the Juno Lucina almoſt naked---and Mercury with a beard.--- 


2. His own are too fanciful or ill expreſſed. Such are, Tuno 
and Cupid, placing each a couple of doves on a globe, to dente 
the mildneſs of the, queen's government---Time bringing ur 


Truth in his arms, to reconcile the Queen and her ſon.— I, 
Envy, ignorance, and Defamation, in one piece, and Fidel, 


Juftice, Piety, and Fortitude, in another, are ill-exprel{e ; 
the firſt, as having ſcarce any diſtinguiſhing marks, and“ 


_ others as being too coarfly marked, with badges to each, 4: 
they are rowing the queen-mother and young king in a barge.-- 


3. They are introduced in an improper manner: Victor) . 
menting the death of Henry IV. with a trophy exalted---F arr: e 
wringing her hands, and holding a palm branch --- The 


Fames, each with two trumpets --- Bacchus careſſing C 
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4 much to be admired for his juſtneſs and cor— 
re tnels, as any modern painter, except Raphael, 
in his allegorical repreſentations is far inferior to 
the antients. Of this his celebrated paintings of 
the four cardinal virtues in the Jeſuits* church at 
Rome may ſerve as an inſtance. In theſe repre- 

fentations he expreſſes leſs, by endeavouring to ex- 

preſs too much ©, 15 


little too familiarly in a ccuncil of the gods. The queen mother 
in council with Mercury and two cardinals Hymen ſtanding by 
Mary of Medici, whi'ft cardinal Aldobrandini is efficlating before 
the high altar, on which are repreſented alſo two-of the moſt ſa- 
cred figures, Had due attention been given te theſe and other 
particulars,the publiſhers of this celebrated work of Rubens would 
not have choſen his talent for allegory, as the higheſt point of 
merit of that excellent painter. 


e Prudence is painted as ſupported by Time with a looking- 
glad in her hand (to ſnew ſne is produced by Experience and 
Reflexion) and by her a boy holding 2 dove and a ſerpent (ſigni- 
 fying, perhaps, that the Jeſuits who employed him arc wiſe as 
ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves.)—Juſtice cannot hold the ſcales 
for the ſceptre ſhe has in her hand, There are three little angels 
or Cupids about her, with a crown, the ſcales, and the faſces; 
and herſelf is. ſupported (but why is not known) by Charity 
Fortitude is with a ſword and ſhield, ſupported by a man with 
a dart in his hand and a lion; on her right hand is the Jeſuits' 
motto (the Society of Jeſus) and on her left a column, not erect 
Temperance has a bit in her right, and a palm-branch in her 
leſt hand; a camel on one fide, and two boys with pitchers 
{perhaps as pouring water into wine) on the other, and ſhe is 
(opported by Chaſtity.— By comparing Dominichino's manner 
of expreſſing thoſe virtues with the repreſentations of them in 

p. Xxvi. of the introduction, ſome idea may be formed of the 
| ſuperior excellence of the antient artiſts in things ot this nature, 


and of that . which W runs through | all their 
8 99 | 


| What | 
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What is here ſaid of one of the moſt judicicu: 
Italian painters, may be ſaid of all the reſt, ar; 
even of the divine Raphael himſelf, who is n«: 
without his faults in the allegorical part of i; 
works. Indeed, he is not ſo profuſe as Ruben: 
in his allegories, and generally founds them up: 


the hiſtorical popiſh legends, as appears from h, 


works in general, and particularly from his {ne 


paintings in the apartments of the Vatican, com 
monly called Raphael's chambers, where ſca;c: 
any thing of the allegorical kind is ſeen in hi: 


hiſtorical pieces. What there is, appears to 


plain and juſt: ſuch- are the little angels“ 
ing up a croſs in the air, whilſt Conſtantine h. 
rangues his foldiers ; and St. Peter and St, Pau 
" appearing in the air againſt Attila. Howe 
Raphael ſometimes falls ſhort of the antient ſm 
plicity; and, in theſe very apartments, the four 
_ cardinal virtues are not expreſſed ſo clear!) 
they were commonly of old. He has 3 
Fortitude fitting, (which ſeems to be wrong.) 
reſting her hand on the head of a lion 


- 
> 


Prudence with a woman's face before, and“ 


man's behind; 5 2 Cupid holding up a lookin:- 


glaſs, in which her fore-face is reflected ; t: 


Gorgon's head on her breaſt, and another CG 
pid ſtanding by fer with a flaming lamp. 
this errs againſt ſimplicity, there is another pizc< 
that errs againſt propriety, In his famous ar- 
naſſus you "ow Apollo playing on a modern fid- 
dle; but one muſe only with a lyre, unlike the 
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antient ones, and the other muſes not well 
diſtinguiſhed, particularly the two theatrical 
ones, who have both the ſame ſort of maſk, of 
2 modern make, and different from the antient 


perſonas. 

As theſe inſtances plainly ſhew how defective 
our beſt artiſts are in their allegorical ſubjects, 
for want of a more regular and cloſer imitation 
of the antients; it will alſo be found, upon exa- 
mination, that our poets, for the ſame reaſon, 
are no leſs faulty in their allegories and ma- 
chinery, Proofs of” this ſhall be given from 
Spenſer's FAIRY QUEEN, the moſt celebrated 


work of our beſt allegoriſt. 


The DEFECTS of our Mo POETS 
in their ALLEGORIES, inſtanced from 
SrENSER's FAIRY QUEEN. 


SpeNSER's faults, in relation to his ads: 


ries, may be all reduced to three general 
heads: 


I. He mines heatheniſin with Chriſtianity, | 


A ſtrong inſtance of this is in his ſhort view of 
the infernal regions, where he ſpeaks of Tan- 


talus and Jupiter, and of Pilate and Chriſt, al- 
moſt i in the ſame breath. 


II. He often miſrepreſents the u flo 


ries and perſons of the antients, not following 
them ſo exactly as he might. 
of Aſculapius as In eternal torments. 


CPI ii. canto 7. ft. 62. 3 
duces 


Thus he ſpeaks 
He intro- 


| 
; 
| 
4 


e 9 
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duces a company of Satyrs (whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
character is luſt) to ſave a lady from a rape; and 
makes Sylvanus the god of the Satyrs, and pvc; 
him an ivy-girdle without any authority *. With 


the ſame liberty he deſcribes the morning with 


purple hair — the Syrens as half fiſh — and 


+ 


Bacchus as fat — Clio as wife to Apollo, and 


Cupid as brother to the Graces fo In his mar. 
Tiage of the Thames and Medway, he makes O. 
rion a water-god, and adds ſeveral deities as at- 
” tendants on Neptune, which were never Ir pegarded 
as ſuch by the antientss. 


| III. In the allegories of his own invention | 
| (though his invention is one of the richeſt 

moſt beautiful that perhaps ever was) he nct 
only falls ſhort of the antient ſimplicity and pro- 

Priety, but runs into thoughts unworthy ſo great | 
a genius, which ſhews what faults the gicateſt 
5 allegoriſt may commit, whilſt the manner of He- 


. gorizing is fo unſettled and irregular as it Was in 


his, andi is s ſtill i in our times. 


5 e B. i. canto 5. ſt. 40-43. Ib. canto 6. a b==rg. | ib. f. 


Ib. ft. 19. 


f B. v. cant. 10. ſt. 16. b. 4i. cant. l 31. The Syren; are 


common in antiques, and never repreſented with a fſh-tail, ut 
With the upper part human, and the lower like birds. Ser Ovid. 
Metam. V. v. 553. he mederns, by ſome miſtake, have turned 
their lower part into fiſh. Bacchus being made fat is anche 
miſrepræſentation very common among the modern artiſts, 1d 


irom them has ſtolen into the works of the poets, b. ili, cant. 1: 


i. 51. b. I. cant. 12. ſt. $+ b. Ii. cant. 8. ſt. 28 
N B. ü. cant. 2. ſt. 46. b. iv, cant. 11. |, 15. 


% a 
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| he ſplits her tongue, and even her heart, 
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Some of his allegories are too complicated or 

over-done, Such are his repreſentations of 
Diſcord and Pride. Scandal's mouth is as 
large as A peck with a thoutand __ in it, 
of dogs, cats, tygers, men, and ſerpents l. He 
makes Diſcord hear double and look two ways 3. 
„ in 

two, and makes her act contrarily with her 
hands, and walk forward with one foot and 


backward with the other. This duplicity 
1 carried too far. Pride appears in 


a high chariot, drawn by fix different creatures, 
each carrying a Vice as a poſtillion, and driver 
by Satan as charioteer. Idleneſs on an aſs : 
Gluttony on a hog : Lechery on a goat: Ava- 

rice ON a camel laden with gold : Envy eating a 


toad on a wolf: and Wrath with a firebrand . 


2 lion. The account of theſe vices is admi- 


F. able 3 but the manner of characteriz ing Pride is 


too complex, and, in ſome e 18 improper, 


8 it 18 redundant 1 in others“ 


Not to mention his ain naſty ideas to ſome i 
of his characters ', his allegeries are ſometimes 


 Rretched to ſuch a degree, that they appear ra- 
ther extravagant than great; 


but not often, To minute, that the odje ct de- 


and ſometimes, 


b B. vi, cant. 12, ft. 26. 27. 
1 B. ic. cant. i. ſt. 29. 
* K. . cant. 4. 19—36. 


Such is bis deſcription of Error, in b. i; cant. 1. . 20. 


M ſcribed 
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ſcribed becomes ridiculous, inſtead of being ad. 


mirable. For inſtance ; the dragon killed by 
the knight of the red-croſs has a tail three fur- 
longs in length; the blood guſhes from the 
an like a mill-ſtream, and his roar is as loud 

as a hundred lions . | 


n allegories are not always well-invented 


It has before been obſerved, that when. allego- 
ries are going to be introduced, it ſhould be 
n in the firſt place, whether the thing 
is fit to be repreſented as a perſon, or not. 5 


2dly, If it is fit to be repreſented as ſuch, i: 


ſhould not be repreſented with any thing in- 
_ conſiſtent with the human form or naturc.-- 
And, zdly, it ſhould not be made to perform 
any action which no man in his ſenſes would do. 


"Des bes . inn 1 firſt of theſe rules 
in ſeveral inſtances, particularly in turning the 
' human body into a caſtle ; the tongue into the 
porter; and the teeth lis thirty-two warde 
dreſſed in White a. He has erred againſt the fe 
cond rule, in repreſenting Bribery as a won 
with golden hands and ſilver feet: and agel 
the third, where. he deſcribes Deſire as hold ny 


5 m B. i. cant. It, it, I 82.37» 


u See at the end of the fecond canto of the firſt book foveral - 
other the like inſtances: as Appe etite being the marſhal + 
hall: Di geſtion the kitchen : Stomach the caldron : the 1 Law's 
the bellows : Concoction the cook; and the fink Port Eſq 
1 | | 


WW * 
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. 24. b. 1. cant. 5, ſt. 28. b. i. cant. 10. ſt. 27. 
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ing coals of fire in her hands, and blowing them 
up into a flame . 


When his allegories are well invented, they 
are not well warked out. Thus Doubt is re— 
preſented as walking with a ſtaff ſhrinking under 
him - Hope with a holy-water ſprinkler —— 
Diſimulation is twiſting two clues of filk toge- 
ther- Grief. with a pair of pincers —— aud 

'leaſure with a humble-vee in a phial 7. 
To theſe might be added many more as fanciful 
as thoſe of Ripa or Venius, and ſome that are 
even ridiculous 4. 


Had Spenſer formed his allegories on the plan 
of the antient poets and Jets. as much as he 


did from Arioſto, he would have followed na- 
ture more . and not ba. 'S wandered fo. 


© b. v. cant. 2. ſt. 10. and b. iii, cant. 12 & 9. 5 
p B. iii. cant. 12. it, 16. 13. 14. 16. 18. 


q Such is the proceſſion of the Months and Se atons, where 


February is in a Waggon drawn by two fiſhes — May riding 


on Caſtor and Pollux — june on a crab October on a ſcor- 
ion — and November on a centaur.. This proceſſion ſeems 
eo be taken from ſo low a thing as our old pageants, muck 
in vogue in Spenſer's time, No leſs ridiculous art lilcev. i'e, 
Danger with hatred, murder, treaſon, on his back — Ig; 1OTance- - 
moving with the back part of his head foremeſt — the SOr=. 


rowful Lady with a bottle for her tears, and 2 bag for ker 


repentance, both running out as faſt as ſhe puts them in m_ 


. a vaſt giant ſhrinking ingo an empty form, like a bladder -— the 
- . horſes. of night foaming tar — Remorſe nipping St, George's 


heart. See canto ji. of Mutability, it. 43. 34. 35. 39. 40. 


and b. iv. ſt. 16. 17. 20. b. i. cant. 8. ſt. 31. b. vi, cant. 8, 


Ms 
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jeſt; and that this led him now and then to ay gs. very rich. 
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often into ſuch ſtrange and inconſiſtent imagina- 


tions“. But if it is neceſſary for our allegoriſts 
to be acquainted with the antient plan of allc- 
gory, it is more ſo for thoſe who undertake to 


_ tranſlate the old poets, and give us their thoughts 


in our own language. Vet it is to be feared our 
tranſlztors have been almoſt as incurious and un- 


knowing in this point, as our original Writers 
have uſually been. 


In proof of this, ſhall be produced one of our 
moſt celebrated tranſlators, who will afford an 


inſtance how faulty our belt tranſlators are, in 


repreſenting the allegories of the antients. 
Dryden's Virgil is, in the main, an excellent. 
tranſlation ; but, „upon examination, it will be 


found very deficient as to the N lub. : 


jets, | 


The DEF ECT 8 ab our TRAN SLATC 
of the antient POETS, in relation "gy al 
legorical ſubjects, inſtanced from DRY- 


DEN's  TRANSLAT ION of VIRGIL 


Foes: Dryden' 8 e of Virgil there 15 0 
much ſpirit, that it reads rather like an origi! 


than a tranſlation. IT his makes us go on With 
%% much pleaſure, that the faults are fc: 


- 4 


minded. . However, faults there are; but t! er. 


8 Our author believes that he added the Orlando F urioſo 4: 5 
2 poem wholly ſericus, though it was certainly written pas, 


C ulous, where he meant co be very ſerious, 


1 


are of ſuch a kind as have been hitherto un- 
known to critic iim ; are ſuch as all our pocts 
have been guilty of, and relate to things that bave 
never been conſidered ſo regularly as tney ought. 


They are therefore to be deemed faults of the 
times rather than defects of Dryden; for xa. Ctnefs 


in things of this nature has hardly been required, 
as yet, among us; though, upon a nearer in- 
ſpection, it will perhaps be thought proper that 
they ſhould be a little more con{idered even by our 
belt writers. = 12 1 880 

In the firſt place, the perſonages, dreſs, and 
attributes of the allegorical per.ons in Vitgil are 
ſometimes miſrepreſented in the | tranilation, 
Thus Bacchus is deſcribed with a jovial face, 


inſtead of that fine beauty which was his cha- 
racteriſtic among the anticnts*. Proteus with 
grey hair“. 
winger — The Minotaur with his lower 


The goddeſs of peace with 


8 T his miſlake was s partly owing to o Dryden 8 bn b prejud licec 


| by our modern figures of Bacchus, and parily from his not know- 


ing the true meaning of e, which aA ually f enified beautiful, 
hen Ap plied toa ande Ol figure, Vir, Geo. ii. v. 39% Dryd. 


. 540. 


t The ſea deit;es are reprotieted with cr can or garle colour <q" 


_ har, So Ovid ſpeaks of Proteus, Fatt, i. v. 3. Virgil mentiens 
no colour, Geo. iv. v. 516. Dry d; V. 766. | 


u Virgil ſays nothing of 22 nor was Peace ever repreſe ate 4 
with any ſuch thing. Wings ſignify uncertainty and fliglit, 


* iereas Peace was a goddeſs whom all deſired to ſtay with them, 
The detigner of t! e Oxford Almanack for the year 1764 gave his 
figure of Peace this i imper pr attribute of win 88. En. iv. v. $20». 
Dryd. v. 762. 


N = parts 


wah, * n 5 n ** . 
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parts brutal, and his upper part human . 
Aurora with a ſaffron ſtreamer in her hand *. 


Cybele drawn by Bacchus's tygers, inſtead 01 
her own lions“. —— Neptune with a Gothic 


mace *,—— Janus with a bunch of keys . — 


All theſe,” and many more, without any au. 
thority from Virgil, and contrary to the repre- 


ſentations of theſe beings in the works of the 
antients. 


II. As Dryden in ſome places gives the deitics 


attributes that do not belong to them, ſo he mi- 
repreſents their actions and attitudes in other: 


Thus, where Virgil ſpeaks of Tiſiphone as ſit 


ting alone, the tranſlation repreſents her as z 
ghoſt walking at the head of others d. 
Inſtead of Juno's flying to the earth, Dryden 
makes her deſcend to belle. —— He deſcribes 


y w This is juſt contrary to the ancient | Gree which have 


| bull's head, and are human below, Ya only ſays * mis, 
En. vi. v. 25. De. v. 37. 


* Dryden here ſeems to admit a mixture of dloxory ind 


reality together, while Virgil is free both trum the ſtreamer a. id 


mixture. En. vii. v. 26. Dryd. v. 35. Be deſcribes allo the 


Nac chanals with * in their 7 hands, En. vii. v. 581. = 
5 v. 803. , | | SAS | 


1 En. x. v. 253. pod. 1 386. 
* En. it, v. 612. Dryd. v. 829 · 


_ Janus is repreſented by the antients with a key in ene 


hand, and a long ſtaff in the other. Ovid, Faſt, l. v. 9 


d Virg En. vi. v. 575. Dryd. V. 777. 
© En. vii, v. 323. Pea. v. 450. 
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Gables as | abſurdly reſting his head on a little 
pruning hook 4. 


III. Our beſt poets have been apt ſometimes to 
mix the natural and allegorical ways of ſpeaking 
together; Which is very wrong in an author, 
but much more fo in a tranſlator, who can cer- 
tainly have no right to uſe mixed allegories, 
where the original is free from them: yet Dry- 
den has taken this liberty, as well as others; 
ſnch as introducing the allegorical ſtyle where 
Virgil has not, and omitting it where he has. 
Such is his idea of the morning-ſtar ſhaking 

dew from his hair, and Xanthus a as ſtanding on 

| a heap of his own waters. Deucalion's 
hurling his mother's entrails over the world ; "Be 
: and Vulcan's riding with . reins . 1 he 


"0 Canary 8 to ha iid, ao to the ERS of the thing; 
for a painter or ſtatuary would be reckoned to want. judgment 
who ſhould repreſent a figure as reſting its head on a pruning- 

_hcok; and nothing can be good in a poetical deſcription which 
would appear abſurd in a ſtatue or picture. ZEn. vii. v. 179. 

_ bryd. 249. Virgil only ſays ſub imagine, (ſpeaking of the ſta- 
tunes of Janus, Saturn, and Sabinus,) which may ſignify that 
the pruning- -hook lay at his feet, or Was partly hid under the- 

| W | 


| E inde of mixed m etaphors in Dryden, hs 1 no fuck . 
in 5 En. viii, v. 591. Dryd. 781. * M. v. 308. 


- f bene is e were Virgil is literal, Geo. Es 
62. Dryd. 94. En. V. „. 663. Dryd. 865. Immiſſis ha- 


benis, here means only wwirbout reftraine, and Vulcanus | 15 uſed”. 
ior b fires as Bacchus lor wine, or Ceres for carn.. | 
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calmneſs of Tiber in the eighth Hneid, and 
frorm of hail in the ninth s. 


IV. The want of a ſufficient knowledge 0/ 
the particular characters, rank, and dignity of 
the allegorical perſonages, makes Dryden, ſome- 
times, vary from his original, and carries him, 
in ſome inſtances, ſo far as quite to deftroy the 


character he is ſpeaking of. Virgil defcribe: 


| | | I ' $- © 974 Þ 
the face of Neptune as ſerene, at the very tin! 
that he ftrongly reſents the liberty taken by 
A.olus, in raiſing a ſtorm; but Dryden turn! 
, - 2 0 | | 'T | Is 
this ſerenity into anger and ragen. Hence 
thinks it preſumption in Minerva to throw | - 
„ $ - LY : 14 N : * . 5 

piter's thunder-bolts i, and calls Iris a miſch 
c | Wot 

s Dryden is literal, where Virgil is allegorical, Zn. 

v. 89. Dryd. 120. Virgil himfelf ſeems here to have foir<: 

thing of the mixed metaphor, which the antients are 
apt to fall into when ſpeaking of-rivers and river-gods, 7 
ix, v. 671, Dryd, 913. "This is meant to anſwer the nv 
"agitated image of the Jupiter Pluvius diſpenſing ferms : 

tempeſts, | 1 | | 
z. i. v. 127. 131,141. Dryd, v. 189. 282. The fan 
fort of fault is committed as to the character of Rercules, . 
affair of Cacus; where his rage is aggravated, and his appcaca 
deieaned, when it ſhould rather have been touched m 
Higlitly, though, perhaps, there is too much of this in“? 
lumſeit, but not fo much as in Dryden, n. viii. v. 221: 
2:3, Dryd. 286. 306. 342. The laſt particular is great in W 
kil, and little in Dryden. 5 | 


In. i. v. 43, Dryd. 63. Minerva and Juno only) we" 
Icoked upen of old as ſharing with Jupiter in the pc ]Ü]ṍ 
diſpenſirg his thunderbolts. For want cf knowing 
Diyden makes Venus thunder, without authority lun 


r f 


KE 088-1 
ous goddeſs with terrors on her brow *, and 
Somnus {the moſt pleaſing of the deities) a 
traitor<god and devil. 


Dryden is apt te fall into frat of this kind 


on many other occaſions, from not guarding 


gainſt vulgar and low exprethons, unworthy of 
his ſubject a. This, perhaps, proceeded from 


his 


gil, En. viii. v. 529. Dryd. 699. The augurs of old gave ſome- 
times the power of caſting forth lightenings to all the twelve great 
gods in an inſerior ſenſe; but Virgil, it is imagined, does not 
ſpeak here of Venus's caſting forth lightening, much leſs of ker 
tuundering. The paſſage is difficult enough, and, as fuch, moſt 
of the. commentators quite paſs it by. The Aurora Borealis w hich 
appeared in Eurcpe in the year 1716, weult have accounted 
tor that darting brightneſs, that ruſhing of tte he wens, the 
ſtrange noiſes, and the ſancied figures of arms mentioricd here 
by Virgil, aud w Lich # were talked OL at.t: he time of that pla no- 
menon. | | | | 


k En. V 3 Da. Se 544. 
An. V. v. 841. 861. Nen 100. 1120. 


m He ſpeaks of Bacchus's honeit face, (ſ2e note 1ſt.) arid ot 
the jolly Autumn which Virgil calls, pampineus, or, crowned 
with. vine-leaves, Geo. ti. v. g. Dryd. v. 6. He calls ſuno 
the buxom hride of Jopiter, Geo; ii. 1 327. 
This is ſpoken by Virgil * the proper ſenſe) of the loser 
air, and 15 one inſtanee out of nun of bis following the: 
ityle of the poets Ot tie tir ſt age, VIII 0 fay, that jupiter 15 tie 
fame with tlie ther, or middle air. Hence thry uſed to call 
ne ether by the name of, pater, or, pater ther. Ernius in 
Thyeſt. in Chryſe. Luc. i. v. 251, Dryden allo: calls Cy-- 
bele the grandam goddeſs (En. ix. 83. Dryd. v. 95). ard 
talks of Juno's failing on the winds (Ane xii, 166, Dryd. 242. 
and Apollo Laſtriding the clauds, (En. ix, 640. Dryd..37 | 
- See allo his Nlovenly deſcription of Aurcta (Ge. i. 447 
5 Ay v. 596.) and tvs firarge. ax ef Tamus (Geo, i. v. 218. 

„ | ne 


* 
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his writing in a greater hurry than uſual ; as did 
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alſo his taking ſometimes one perſon, or thing, 
for another. Thus Tellus, in the tranſlation, 
is mentioned inſtead of Veſta ».—Ate inſtead of 


T iliphane : .—SCorpius inſtead of Piſcis p. 


V. But 


Dryd. 108, Compare alfo his tranſlation with the original in 
Geo. li. v. 8. Dryd. v. 12. An. IX. v. 789+» | Pryd., 972 . 
En. xii. v. 886. Dryd. 1283. | 


n Geo. i. v. 499. Dryd. 670. Veſta in the old mytho- 


logy was taken ſometimes for Tellus; but ſhe is here repre- 


ſented as the goddeſs to whom the perpetual fire was kept up, 


and in whoſe temple was depoſited the palladium, or pledge, 
of the Roman empire over the world, In this paſſage there 
is another miſtake of perſons, and a very grofs one. Virgil, 
dy the dii patrii, here mean; the great triad of deities f. 


received all over the eaſt; and aſterwards ſucceſſively in Greece 
and Italy. Theſe the antient writers (from Herodotus down 


16 Mactoblus) uſually call by the title of 0:04 ear gti, 
or dii patrii. Very various are the opinions who theſe tre 
gods were that were fo revered in the caſt, eſpecially in Samo- 
thrace: but among the Romans the three deities received as tie 
. three ſepreme were evidently Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; 
and therefore Virgil adds the word indigetes, to fix it to the 

$22 e2a7;@:%, Or the three ſupreme gods received as ſuch i: 

his own. country.  Indigete; here is much the ſame as =: 2 8 


m Juvenal, (fart. iii. 145.) where he is ſpeaking of thele deitics. 
They are therefore no lets perſonages than Jupiter, 2000, and 


ED Minerva, w hom Dryden repreſents Virgil as calling 


Home born deltics, of mortal birth. | 


| 0 Ey. . V. 761 Ded. 1080. 


r Geo. iv. v. 235. Dryd. 340. Thus, from the nas 


duorry and impetuoſity, he ſpeaks of Nereids inſtead of Maſs 
(An. i. v. 172, Dryd. v. 236.) and water nymphs inſtead « 
__  iymphs of the air (En. i. v. 77. Dryd. v. 111.) He turns — 

taountain Niphates into a river-god (Geo. ili. v. 30. Diyd. 

v. 47.) This, it ſeems, was objected to Dryden as a fault in 


bis 
+ I%. 


deſign of the machinery of the antients 3. 
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V. Bur the great and fundamental defe& of 
Dryden is his being unacquainted with the real. 
deſign of the allegories uled by the ancients,, 
and, indeed, with their ſcheme of machinery 
in general. Had Dryden viewed theſe things in, 


a true light, and as they are ſet forth in the 
| Introduction, he would not have fallen into the- 


moſt vulgar and miſtaken notions of machinery. 
He would have ſeen that Virgil introduced the 


gods, not (as he ſays) uſelelsly, or merely to- 


adorn his poem, or in excuſe of what is not 


well accounted for otherwiſe ; but with pro- 


priety, and : in con ſequence of the general On 


Pinion, that no action was performed without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome deity ; an opinion re- 
ceived (or at leaſt talked of) by many of their 
phiJolophers as well as poets, to whom it was 


more particularly ſerviceable, and therefore ſo- 


frequently appears in their Works: for Dryden, 


therefore, to ſpeak in ſo lighting and con-- 


e a manner of their machinery, or in 


terpoſition of the gods, as he does in his dedi- 
cation: to the Eneid, thews how much he Was 


miſtaken, and how little he knew of the real: 


his oven: time — The thee hadies of Garyon be makes three 


* (Xn. viii. v. 20 03. Dryd. v. 268.) and v here Vir- 


„peaks at moſt but of eighteen water-ny:nphs, Dry den has 
'ncT eaſed | then 50 MTs See. the note to his tran! ation, Geo. W.. 


17 


4 He calls Virgit's mackioars d d ungling g, und often: 


Krving ta ANC 0 colour of probability to things atherwife incres 


M 65 . : AD. 


4 2 an 
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Had Dryden reflected on our doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence, he would have found it much 
the ſame with the principle of the antients, that 
man is actuated in every thing by the direCtic: 


of heaven; and therefore if ſome great genius 


ſhould hereafter introduce and eſtabliſh a neu 
ſcheme of machinery, conſiſting of good 2 


bad angels, or of any imaginary beings, b 
whatever names he might pleaſe to call then 

our poets would have as full ſcope for introduc- 
ing them, whenever they pleaſed, on the doc- 


frine of a particular providence, as the old oh 


Had for introducing their gods, from the dodlrix 
of Fate, or the will of Jove, interfering | all 
: things. 


Such a ſcheme might be formed with- more eaſc 
than 1s commonly imagined. The readieſt ; 


; delt Way would be to adapt the characters dr re . 


preſentatio. 


_ dible,---What need, ſays he, of intereſting ſo many geds in Ar 


ta us's recovery of the becs ?- -Might not Palinurus, without 4 


miracle, fall aſleep and drop into the fea, when over-wCattes 
with watchirg? In ſpeaking of Jupiter's weighing the fates 0! 
eas and Jurnus, he ſays this machine is cnly ornamental, 
and the ſucceſs of the duel had been the ſame without it. O. 
- Mercnry's being ſent to haſten Ancas from Carthage, lie . 


exclaims; 4 Oh! how convenient is a machine in an heroic pu} 


« This of Mercury is plainly one; and Virgil was conſtrained to 
uſe it here, or the honeſty of his hero would be ill defended.” 
| With what rcaſon thus is ſaid, may be ſeer page xxxii. So gre; 
35 an enemy was e to machinery, that one of his reaſons for © 
- cluding Milton from his farſt epic ports, is, for having mor | 
 mackining per Tons i in his poem than human. 
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preſentatiens already received from the antients, 
in all caſes where they might be eaſily and na- 
turally transferred into the ſcheme. Thus the 

geddeſs of peace might be called the meſſenger 
of peace; and Apollo, inflicting plagues, might 
be 0 into a deſtroying angel. In the doc- - 
trine of an: gels, as it already ſtands, a full ſup- 
ply for the adminiſtering of any happineſs or 
miſery that can befal mankind, might be found, 
eſpecially if the ſchoolmen are conſulted, who: 
have ſettled all the evangelical hierarchies, de- 
eres, and offices. The very name of angel, 
in our ſenſe of the word, is much the ſame 
with that of a god in the langua ze of the hea- 
thens, 2nd our idea of a devil falls in very much 
with their notion of a fury: ſo that much 
might be done by only mikting the names, and 
retaining the old characters and repreſentations, 
By theſs means the ſchemer would be ſupplicd 
with a great number of characters and appear- 
ances ready made to his hands, generally well 
known, and formed at firſt with. much fim- 
plicity and great expreſſiveneſs. He would have 
nothing to do but to invent new ones of a like 
kind where it was neceffary, and diſfcard the old 
ones when im proper Or INCompati. ble with his 
ſcheme: but in the application of it particular 
Care ſhould be taken to be uniform, and never 
to mix one name of the gods of the heathens 
with. the Names of the miniſters of bleſſings and 
fo 2 + „„ OE. Vengeance: 
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vengeance uſed in our ſacred writings, as the 
great Milton himſelf has done more than once, 


Thus, if any one was to form a new eſcheme 
for allegories in poetry, Mr. SpENCE's Inquiry 
might be itil] very uſeful to him. However, 


till ſuch a thing happens, our poets ſhould fo!- 


Jow the old e as uniformly as they ſhould x 
new one, when once received. Had our moderr: 
; authors and artiſts obſerved this rule, they would 
have avoided many of the improprieties, ab- 
ſurdities, and miſtakes, they have been ſhev 
to commit. From their defects therefore we 
may infer the neceſſity of having an exact know. 
ledge of the figures and appearances of the hea- 
then deities, and a right. notion of the intent 
of the allcgories and machinery of the antients, 


towards underſtanding the claffics and acquiring 


a true taſte of the beauties of poetry, beigtine 
and ſculpture. 


This appendix mall be cloſed. with our au- 
| thor's opinion, that the ZEneid is a political 


poem, in ſupport of the new eftabliſhmen:. 


Virgil is faid to have begun his poem the very 


year Auguſtus was free from his great rival An- 
5 thony the government was to be wholly in 
him, and he Was in every thing, but the name, 
a king. This monarchical N of govern- 


ment muſt natur ally be apt to diſpleaſe the peo- 
ple, and Virgil ſeems to have laid the plan oy 


i his perm: to reconcile them to Ms N He takes as. 


vantage 


. 
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vantage of ſome old propheſies of their having 
the empire of the whole world. He weaves 
this in with the moſt probable account of their 
origin, their deſcent from the Trojans, Vir- 
gil ſnews © that Eneas was called into their 
country by the expreſs order of the gods — 
© That he was made king of it by the will of 
heaven, and by all the human rights that 
© could be — That there was an uninterrupted 
«© ſucceſſion of kings from him to Romulus — 
That his heirs were to reign there for ever — 
© and that the Romans under them were to ob- 
© tain the monarchy of the world — That Ju- 
© lius Cæſar was of this race, and that Au- 
guſtus was his fole heir —— The natural re- 
s fult of all this is, that the promiſes made to 

the Roman people, through this race, termi- 
, nating in Auguſtus, the Romans, if they : 
& . obey the gods and be maſters of the 
: © world, muſt yield obedience to the new eſta- 
bliſhment under that prinee.” Hence it is. 
plain enough that the two great points aimed 
at by Virgil were, to maintain their old religious 
tenets, and to ſupport the new form of govern- 
ment in the family of the Cæſars; and there- 
| fore the Eneid may very well be conſidered as 
a religious and political work, To ſpeak plain- 


K 


ly: Virgil wrote in the ſervice of the new Wo 


ſurpation on the ſtate; and all that can be ſaid 
in his vindication, is, that the temper and bent 
& Weir Confntation. at that time were ſuch, that 


K „ . 
—_— — k — uů—-᷑—qCe·ũmũ ũ —t 4 1.4.4 « 
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the reins of-the government muſt have fallen int, 
the hands of ſome one perſon or another, who 
might poſſibly be leſs indulgent than Auguſtus 
was at that time *, 


r The page ee to the above n are chic) 
eſe: 

I. Mneas vas cell by the evpreſs will of the gods. This is 
marked very ſtrongly all the arſt part of the Aneid. The ver; 
night Trey is burrt, he is ordered to go and build a city in Ital; 


by the ghoſts of HeQor and Creufa, En. 2. Caſſandra had fort- 


told the ſame often to his father before, Ain. 3. 135, 
Nunc repeto hæc gereri portendere dehita noſtro ; © 
Et ſepe Heſperiam, ſepe Itala regna vecare. 


| Apollo orders the ſame, Zn. 3. 98, and his domeſtic gods mere 


expreſsly, n. 3. 176. 
M.utande ſedes. Non 0 tib lden ſuaſit 
Delius aut Crete jufſit- conſidere Apollo 
Eſt locus Heſperiam Grait cognomine a; cuntioc- -: 
Hæ nobis proprize ſedes. Hinc Dardanus autor, &c. 


The ſame orders are given to him whilit at Carthage by his 


ther's ghoſt, Eu. 4. on and laſtly by Mercury fron Joe 


Wb, | 
| Quid wude, aut qua pe Lybicis Eris otia SH: > 
Aſcanium ſurgent em et ſpes haredis Juli 
Reſpice : cui regnum Italiæ R Oomanaque tellus 
Debentur.— En. 4. 278. | 
UI. Aneas was made king by all buman rights, Ey hercditar\ 
right from Dardanus and Jafius, n. 3. 168.—By right cf + 


queſt, En. 12, 1,-By marriage with the * * of king 


Latinus, An. 12. 937. and 7. 50. 
III. An uninterrupted ſucciſſtin of. kings from: bla to Romulus, 


- Z#neas ſucceeds Latinus. Ain. 1. 165, lülus ſucceeds /Encas, 
An. 1. 269. his race (therciere called the Trojan line, Rs 5 


: 273) reign for the next 40e years; then follows Roi! 
n. 1. 276, fill of that Tos as grandion of 4 LEneas 5 


| 225 6. 778. 
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Romulus AMaraci * quem ſanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet. en. 6. 780. 3 Grandfather of Ancbiſes. 


FEneas, Latinus, and the kings hetore him, reſided in old La- 


num, n. 7. 38. and 1. 265. Jiulus removed the royal feat to 
Alba, En. 1. 271, Where it contined ti Romulus transferred 
it to Rome. So that this continued ſuccelſion is intimated too 


by Virgil even in the propoſition of his poem, where every thing 


that is ſald ought to be of the greatett weight. Arma virumque 
cano, &C, 
IV. That /N.neas was to reign there for euer. Homer had ſaid 
(11, 1. 308.) chat and his deſcendants ſhould be princes 
for CVEr, Or, in the eaſtern tle, from generation to generation: 
N fs dn AH,EaG © t, art, 
KAL aides 740. 
That this prophecy was much inſiſted on by Auguſtus and tus 


 favourers, appears from the early care that was taken to alter 


the reading from Tpweo oy to rarreo oy, Agrecably to which, 
Virgil, in inſerting this pxophecy, ſays the Trojan race, or family 
of ZEneas, ſhould reign in Italy, and obtain univerſal empire: 
Hic domus ZEnce cunctis dominabitur oris, _ 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


He uſes the ſame expreſſion even proverbially, Mn. 3. 97. | 


Dum domus /Enez capitoli immobile ſaxum 
Agcolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 
There are ſeveral other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, 
Externi veniunt generi, qui ſanguine noftrum | 
Nomen in aſtra ferent : quorumque ab ſtirpe nepotes 2 
Omnia ſub pedibus, qua fol utrumque recurrens 5 
Aſpicit Oceanum, vertique regique videbunt. 
Fauſtus's 5 oracle to Latinus, En. 7, 101. 1. 288. 


V. Julius Ceſar eva: of this race, Mn. 1. 288. 
Naſcetur pulchri 'Trcjanus origine Cæſal 
Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet aſtris ; j 
ae a4 mzgno demiſſuni nomen lülo. 
Genus qui ducis Olympo, 
Projice tela prior, ſanguis meus. — 
Anclüuſes 01 en can, n. 6, $36. 


Sever al 


( 224. J 


Several Roman writers ſpeak of this high deſcent of Julius 
Cœſar. Suetonius mentions a funeral oration made by [u!jy 
Cu ſar over one of his relations, in which were theſe words 
„ Amit meze, Juliz, maternum genus ab-regibus ortum ; 4. 
« ternum cum diis immortalibus conjunctum . eſt. Nam 
«« Anco Martio ſunt reges, quo nomine fuit mater; a Ven::., 
« Juli: cujus gentis familia noſtra eſt.“ Suet. in Julio, c. 6. 
VI. Auguſtus was bis beir. His uncle Julius adopted hin: (v1 
tis fon and. made him his heir. Suet. in Aug. c. 8. 

Pope, (in his note, II. 20. 355.) from Neptune's proptic:y, 
that ./Zneas ſhould reign wer the Trojans for ever, infers, that 
FEntas never failed to Italy, For Womer, who lived but 280 
years after the deſtruction of Tro would not have made ſic!; » 
prophecy, had he not known that ZEneas remained at Troy ard 
reigned there, and his deſcendants after him. To this it may be 
replied, that, by the Trojans ate meant ZEneas's ſollowers, 
went to Latium with him, zud from whom the Romans 
deſcended, according to the opinion »f their b hiaarians, 

Our author concludes with obſerving, that as odd a ſcheme 2; 
Virgil's may ſeam now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as the ſcheme of. 
among us, who perſuaded themſelves that an abſolute obedience 
Was due to our kings, on their ſuppoſed deſcent from fome un- 

known patriarch : which odd notion had its effect with many, 
and ſeems not to have quite loſt its influence even in our reimen 
brance. See Filmer's Patriarchal Scheme, with Locke's Conſuta- 

tion of it. „„ . 
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ACTIUS, p 


I75- 
Facus, 162, 171. 
Egis, 15 
Eſculapius, 57. 

Afranius, p. iv. 
Africa, 148. | 
Ages : of man, 106. 
ALLEGORIES, 

gorical repreſentati- 
ons. The antient ar- 

tiſts exact in adapting 


the characters, and e- 


ven the very poſtures 


5 and colour of their fi- 


to the thin 


gures, 


133, n. (u) : — point 


out the thing clearly, 
and often by a ſingle 


circumſtance, p. xxvi. 


— Propriety and ſim- 
general 
character, ibid. — De- 
fects of the modern 
artiſts and authors in- 


plicity their 


ſtanced from Ripa, 
198. from, Venius, 
199. in Rubens him- 
ſelf, 201. from even 
Raphael, 204. from 
FTF 205. from 
. I, 


210. | ; 


Ades, 171, Note 0 


See 


x x 


Machinery. Rules to 
be obſerved when go- 
ing to be introduced, 

p. 208. 


Altus ſometimes relates 


to the attitude of a 

_ perſon or bgure, 9. 
n. (k). ; 
Apollo, 26, 102, 


Arts, their growth and 
and alle. 


. among 
mans, p. xix. 
Aſia, 148. 


the Ro- 


Auguſtus, his vanity, 27s 


note (i) 89, 91. 8 
Aurz, air- nymphs, or 
ſylphs, 120. : 


g5 Aurora, 109. . 
ſignifed by them * 


Bacchus, p. 5 54. 


Bruma, its true mean- 
N ing, 108, n. . 


. 
Cacus, 61. 


Cæcilius, p. iv. 


Cæruleus. See colours. | 


Cares, (Curæ,) 163, n. (c). 
Carmina, cantare, 186. 
Caſtor and Pollux, 60. 


Catullus, p. vii. 
Centaurs, 170. n. (9). 


Cerberus, 49, 172. 
8 37» 158, 


Charon, 


[XN DEX. 


Charon, 170. 

Choice 

tuous and a vicious 
life, 66. n. (i). 

Cities perſonized, 150. 

Colors, che Latin names 


hard to be aſcertain- 
, 86. (n). 103. n. 
(i). 


Conſtellations, 81. 


n. (a). 

Crinitus, a ſipnificant 
epithet, 27, n. (b). 

29, U. (o). 1 

Cupid, 20. 

won Tm 


D. 


5 Dancing of characters c or 


| ſtories, 8 
Death. See Mors. 


ties, 
ties of the air, 115 
Sof the waters, 128 
Lc of the earth, 146, 


The deities and inha- 
the lower 


162 — Bad, as 


bitants of 
world, 
well as good; and why, 
pP. ili. n. (. 
Deſtinies. See Parcæ. 
Diana, 385. 
Dii patrii, 216. n. (o). 
PDiræ. See Furies. 


_ Elyſium, 181, 


Ennius, 
between a vir- 


| Fata. 
Cornua of a lyre, 39, 


e Formoſus, 
: DeirT1es. — Moral dei- * 
N 62. — The dei- 


p. iii. 
C 
Kemenides, See Furic:, 


Europe, 148. 


Ec 
Falx, its various ſenſes, 
131, n (5). 
Fama, 126. 
See Parcæ. 
Fatum, p.-xxix. 74. 


Fauns, 153. 5 
Fides: Sola F ide, 68, 
n. (n). 


Flabrum, a peculiar 
ſenſe of the Word, 
119. 

Flaccus, p. xv. 


Flora, 155. Her garden 


the Paradiſe of the 
Romans, 156, n. (u). 
(beautiful.) 
Pulcher, (well- YC, 
„ 


Fortune, 77 —80. 


Fulmen, 7. 


Furies, 174. — The Di- 


rx, three chiefs, Alecto, 
Megzra, and Tin 
Phone, 17. 


Gemma, (a bud, or lenf,) 
its natural fignification, 
8. f, n. (g). 

Genius, 76. 


Giants, 179. 


Glaucus, 134. 
Gorgon, Ste Welle 


Gr ati » 


VS 


M. 
Tachinery, true idea of 
it, p. xxix. 

Manilius, p. xxii. 
Mars, 23, ioo. 
Marſyas, 33. 


Gratiæ, 20. 
Growing figures, 126. 


H. 


Hamadryades, 157, n. 

(0). 

Hecate, 36. 

Hercules, 43. 

Heſperus, 110. 

Honeſtus, (beautiful,) 
411. 

Horace, p. ix. 


I. 


Janus, 111. 

[ris, 124. 

Jude, ii 2, 
Jjunones 76. 

Jupiter, 1— 10, 100. 


Jupiter Pluvius, 123. 


ſuvenal, p. xvii. 
Ixion, 180. 


L. 

Lares, 152. 

Lethum, 166. 

Livius Andronicus, p- 
lii. 

Lucan, p. xix. 

Lucifer, 110. 

Lucilius, Pp. vi. 

Lucretius, p. vi. 

Luna. 101. 


Luteus, what colour, I 10. 


n. (u). 


4 Lyre, why called Teſtudo, | ö 


39 n. ah. 


| Meduſa, 


Nubes, 


Martial, p. xvi. 

three different 
characters of ber face, 
13 

Mercury, 38. 

Minerva, 12. 


Minos, 171, 172. n. (u). 


Montfaucon not fo care- 


ful and exact as he 


ougght, 184, n. (m). 
Morpheus, 169. | 
Mors, 163. 


Mountains, their geniuſes, 
183. | 


Mules, 39. 


N. 


Nevius, p. iii. 


Naiades, 144. 


Nature, 146. 


Nemeſis, 169, n. (br 


Nephele; cloud- ya „ 


121, n. (n). 
Neptune, 129. 
Nereids, 136. 
Niobe, 34. 
Mes. 108: 5 

and Nimbus 

(Ond) 133.005 


'# 
Oceanus, 128. 


5 Optimus Maximus, 6. 


Orbis, 8 


FN EY 


Orbis, 147. 

Orcus, 171, n. (t). 
Oriens, (the civil day,) 
108, is ). 

Orpheus, 181. 

Ovid, p. xi. 


F. 
Pacuvius, p. v. 


Pætus, the meaning of 


the word, 17, n. (a). 
Painters, ſome good ſuh- 
jects recommended to 

the modern ones from 
deſeriptions in the old 


poets. Venus Anaduo- 


mens, 131, n. (g.) 
Aurora ſetting out, 


109. driving away 
Nox and Somnus, 110, 
n. (u.) Cerberus drag- 


ged up by Hercules, 


The Deſtinies, f 
76. The Furies in 


| general, 1755 176, 
1775 178. Nature 
looking on Jupiter, 

146. Piety | wiping 
away the tears from 
the face of a good 
man, 67, n. (m). Pro- 
ceſſion of the Seaſons, 
107. Somnus, 166, 
168. | Vengeance em- 
| bracing Death, 166. 
South - wind, 117. 


North- wind, 118. Con- 
traſt of the four chief 


5 winds, 118, n. (8-9 


Palladium, 14 n. (W.) 

Pan, 160. 

Panic fear, 161, 

Parese; 'Clotho, La. 
cheſis, and Atropos, 


. 2 

Pater uſed for lord, or 
_ governor, from the old 
pO ſcheme 54, 

(a). 

Fendt, great and leſs, 
152, n. (m). 

Perſius, p. xiv. 

Phedrus, p. x11. 

Phoſphorus, See Lu- 

cCifer. : 


_ Planets, 99. 


Plautus, p. iv. 

Pluto, 182. N 

Poetry, painting, and 

ſculpture, compared 
16, n. (a). The riſe 
growth, and fall, 


poetry, Þ. .. 
Pomona, 156. 


Propertius, p. x. 
Proſerpina, 182. 
Proteus, 133. 

Providentia, 63, n. . 


Provinces and kingdoms 

perſonized, 149. 
Pſyche (the ſoul) 21, n. 
D 


Pulvis uſed for the Cir- 


cus, as Arena for the 
E 50, u. 


— 


oy 7 


— 


Scul ptors. 


inne See Romulus. 


R. 


ö Religion of the old Ro- 


mans, 3. Reſemblances 


between the preſent 


and the old re! 8 55 at 

Rome, 5. n. (c). 

n. (u). 147, n. (5). 
Rhadamanthus, 1 71. 174. 
„ 

Rhamnuſia, 166, n. (h). 
Rivers perſonized, 138. 
Robigo and Rubigus, 
| 158. | 


Rome, 1 do. 


Romulus, 358. 
2 


Saturn, 99. 


Satyrs, 160. 


: Sceptrum, the true ide 


of u ene, G, 

The Greek 
and Roman artiſts uſed 
a ſort of rational hie- 


roglyphics, or ex- 
preſſed their ſenti- 
ments by the figure 


of things, whether a- 
nimate, inanimate, or 
imaginary. Thus Ace- 
TIVITY | by a ſhort 
dreſs, 65, 152. 
— Urxcerrainty 
by wings, 211.—The 


| CHARACTERS of 1 


by a bud, 


3 


ſons: ſometimes by 
attitudes, 6, 11, 78, 
147, 172. and: fome- 


times by the materials 


or colours, 8, 75 I 39 
167. 
TY of à perſon. by 


long robes, 146, —— 


The Roman EwMPyE- 


nos called the Hope, 


Joy, Security, &c, of 


their ſubjects by the fi- 


— Dio Ni- 


gures on the reverſe 


of their medals, 12, 


17, 163. — EQ AU 


TY of day and night 
by an even balance, 
84. — ETerxiTY by 
- a ſerpent holding his 
tail in his mouth, 124, 


HopE 


n. (n). 


70, — The 
Power of Love by 
Cupids riding on a 
lion; a dolphin break- _ 
iag the fulmen of Ju- 
Per 21, 22, — The 
R So 8s of the 
Gods by their attri- 
butes, pref. n. (b). 
 Pigtry by an altar, or 


by ſacrihcing, 77, — 


PLentTy by a cornu- 
copia, 72. — A Pas- 

SERVER of his people 

by an oaken crown, 142. 


— The firmneſs of a 


PROMISE by two hands 
7 Joined, en, | 
© che 


— i VO he ti nua 


MP rr 


1--N + N 


the ſwiftneſs or 
neſs of it, by Saturn's 
wings or 'fetters, 100, 
n. (c).—The particu— 
lar time of the year 
by the zodiac or gem 
and Sol's head coin- 


ciding with ſuch part 
124.—A VIR- 


of it, 
vous LiIr E, its dif- 
ficulties by a ſteep aſ- 
cent up . a ſeraggy 
mountain, 65, n. (1). 
The Wispom of any 
action by repreſenting 


the Goddeſs of Wil- 
dom as preſent at the 


| „action, 58 n, (r.) 


Seneca, his e p · 


8 

Silius Italicus, p. xv. 
Sinus uſed for drapery, 

Eo flowing Obe, 127, 

„ N 

Siſyphus, 275. RE 


Somnus, 166. 


Stars, notions of the an- 
tients about them, 81, 


n. (a). 
Statius, p. . 
Statues; good ſubjeQts 


for fountain - ſtatues, 


r 
| Sylvanus, 158. 


Tantalus, 160. 5 


F LIN. 


Now 


'Tethys, 


| Theology of ns Romans, 


* ulcan, 24. 


Winds, 1112. 


4 MVSEVM | 
[BRITANNICVM]| 


Tartarus, 173. 
Tellus, 147. 
Terence, p. iv. 
128. 


3+ 
Thetis, 135. 
Tibullus, P. x. 
Triton, 132. 
Trophies: the trunks of 
trees with the arms ta- 
ken in war; allowcd 
only to particulars a: 
fiſt, but afterwards to 
PPG, 190. 


i Vs 


| Vates, 186. 


Venus, 16, 130. 


Vertumnus, 156. 


Veſta, 24. | 85 
Vices and bad qualities 
ſeldom perſonized, aud 
Why, 163. n. 0. 


Victoria, 72. 


Virgil, p. viii. MS. viii. 
Virtus, the idea of it a 
mong the Romans, 41, 
04—How repreſented, 


1 irtues, the four cardin:. . 


ones, 65. 


Volucris Gmetimes means 


winged, 167, n. (1). 


W. 


42 


